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Keep kitchen tasks at the comfort line 


YOU are rested while you work at a 
“Standard” One-piece Sink, set “yard stick 
high.” 

Authorities on kitchen planning say that a sink 
should save time—save energy—save footsteps. 
Does your sink meet the test? Only if it gives 
you all of these: 


. Right height—“yard stick high” is the comfort line. 
. Drainboard and working space a-plenty. 
One-piece whiteness for health and labor-saving. 

. Faucet-spout that swings where needed. 

. “Tempered” water, or hot or cold, from one spout. 
6. Easy cleaning without a joint to hide dirt. 

7. Ample width for dishes and pans. 

8. Constant drainage — no water standing. 

9. Splash-up back to prevent soiling of the wall. 


“Standard” Sinks are made like this. No 
delay or inconvenience to put in a “Standard” 
Sink. Your Plumber should be able to install it 
in a day, if water supply and drain connections 
need no considerable change. 


WV bk wh 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 











THE ‘Standard’ 
Swinging Spout 
Faucet comes with 
or without hose 
and spray attach- 
ment. 








GET the sugges- 
tions of the largest 
manufacturer before 
you plan your bath- 
room, kitchen and 
laundry plumbing 
equipment, 





“The, Plumber Protects the 


of the Nation 


WRITE_for Cata- 
logue It gives 
prices and explains 
how to get the most 
comfort in the least 
space. Sent gratis. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS DIAMONDS 


SILVER TABLEWARE 
SILVER [EA SETS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEw YORK 
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performance still years abead 


Today, Chrysler announces 
revolutionary style changes in 
its new and finer Chrysler 
70”, with its new appearance, a 
superb smartness, a resplendent 
beauty of line, a mew vogue in 
motor car design. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 

bodies. You will look up from 

theircradling comfort as you pass 

other cars. You will see needless 

height, needless bulk, needless 

weight as you never saw them 
efore. 


Newer, more distinctive silhou- 


ette. An unbraken sweep of line 
from radiator to rear quarter. 
Sweeping top and roof lines of a 
newer smartness, accentuated 
with a newer, exclusive cadet 
visor on closed bodies. 


Newer luxury of comfort. Deeper 
and softer cushions, with Mar- 
shall type springs, comfortably 
arranged to give you restfulness 
you have never known before. 


Newer, greater riding ease, due 
to exclusive no side-sway vana- 
dium springs, Watson stabilators 
and extrarsized full balloon tires, 


mounted on newly-designed, 


- smaller wheels. 


Newer richness of interior up- 
holstery. Finer hardware and fit- 
tings, with a handsome clock 
added tothebeautified,indirectly- 


lighted instrument board panel. 


Newer refinements in controls, 
and head lamps, far in advance 
of current styles. 


Newer, more attractive blend- 
ings by master colorists in body 
tones of tans, browns and greens, 
with newer and subtler harmon- 





ies in stripings and panelings. 


And with this newer smartness 
and newer beauty is joined the 
superlative superiority in perfor- 
mance, dependability, economy, 
riding and handling ease and 
long life of the Chrysler “70”— 
basically the same chassis, save for 
refinements—still years ahead of 
contemporary achievement. 


In its new attire, the new. and 
finer Chrysler “70” is today more 
than ever the pattern to which 
all other motor cars will be cut 
for years to come. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


NEW FINER CHRYSLER “70” PRICES—Phaeton, $1395; Sport Phaeton, $1495; Roadster, $1495; Brougham, $1525; 


THE NEW FINER 


Royal Coupe, $1545; Royal Sedan, $1595; Crown Sedan, $1795; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER‘70 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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The ALTON 


THE versatility of the Sport Cap is truly remarkable. It is at home in almost every sport. 

With Knickers to match, it lends that harmony of ensemble so constantly the aim of the well 
turned out sportsman. Merton Caps with Knickers to match are faultlessly tailored of 
choice tweeds, cheviots and linens. At your dealer or, if he cannot supply you write us. 
The Alton shown above of tweed $4.00, Knickers to match $15.00. Write for the new 
Merton Style Booklet of Caps and Knickers. Charles S. Merton & Co., 210 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


CAPS and 
PR | \ KNICKERS 
~fto MATCH 


NO 
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SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Ninth to Fiftieth Street 


GOMPLETE OUTFITTERS TO MEN 


Scondon’s “Premter 
HHaberdashers 


HAWES & CURTIS 


ARE REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN NEW YORK BY 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 





















SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Ninth to Fiftieth Street 


GOMPLETE OUTFITTERS TO MEN 


London’s Premier 


Bootmaker 


ALAN MCAFEE 


IS REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN NEW YORK BY 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 











SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Ninth to Fiftieth Street 


GOMPLETE OUTFITTERS TO MEN 


SLondon’s “Premier 


Matter 


SCOTTS 


IS REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN NEW YORK BY 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 











SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Ninth to Faftieth Street 


GOMPLETE OUTFITTERS TO MEN 


Londons “Premier 


Tailors 


KILGOUR & FRENCH 


ARE REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN NEW YORK BY 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
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BONWIT TELLER &.CO. 
The Specialty Shop of Originations 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 






| Notes to Men Who 
{SHEER SILK HOSE AND, 


GUNMETAL 
H21—‘‘Bontell’’ silk hose with black 
heels give the appearance of sheerest 
black, and slimmest ankles. 3.75 


CAFE CREME 
H22—An exquisite shade in “Bon- 
tell’' French super -sheer silk hose‘*50- 
gauge’, weth dropstitch clox. 10.50 


G32—De luxe quality ‘‘Bontell’”’ 
Frerch suede pull-on gloves that 
may be washed perfectly. . 4.95 


BAMBOO 
H24— The perfect shade and the perfect 
quality in sheer silk hose for about-town 
wear, our own ‘‘Bontell-Corinne’’. 2.95 


G34—The smart about-town ‘‘Bontell’’ 
imported English type gloves to match in 
chevrette, softest quality, washable. 4.50 


FROMAGE 
H25—-An ultra new afternoon shade in 
goisamer sheer ‘‘Bontell’’ French silk hose, 
“‘48-gauge’’, with smart clox. 8.75 


G35—The exactly matching ‘‘Bontell’’ 
French pull-on gloves of finest washable 
mocha, with little scalloped tops. 3.95 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Hosiery and Gloves 
Main Floor 














Would Bring Gifts... 
GLOVES TO MATCH 


EGGSHELL ~ 
G3i—“‘Bontell”’ French suede 


gloves, smartest for afternoon wear, 


perfect with gunmetal hove. 3.95 


DOVE GRAY 
H23—A lovely shade in ‘‘Bontell’’ 
very sheer all-silk hoie with slender 
clox. . ae : 3.50 


G33—Very fine ‘‘Bontell’’ French 
suede gloves with shirred wrists and 
little scalloped tops, washable. 3.95 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


The Specially Shop of Originalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 















cA Guide to Perfection in Masculine Gift-Giving ... 





FINE BAGS AND SMART JEWELRY 


Mail Orders 
Promptly Filled 


A41—UNCURLED OSTRICH 
FAN, fashionable, flattering, in 
the color of her evening gown, 
with ten amber or jasper color 


Jewelry and Bags slicks, . ; . 18.00 


Main Floor 






A40 — IMPORTED POWDER VAN- 
ITY, of enamel on sterling silver, in royal 
blue, green or black, richly gold engraved. 
large size. . : 25.00 











A42—SEED PEARL NECKLACE, 
very finely selected genuine pearls in three 
strand twist with white gold clasp. 

16-in. choker 35.00 32-1n. necklace 75.00 


















= A47—IMPORTED BEADED BAG, 
<tosnces ; of tiny Venetian beads, floral designs in soft 
colorings on beige grounds, with engraved 
silver-gilt frame. ; : 45.00 















A46—FRENCH ENVELOPE WITH 
VELVET FLOWERS—tulips, roses or 







A43—SLAVE-LINK BRACELET of pansies in exquisite colorings applique on A48— FRENCH RHINESTONE BAG, 
French brilliants combined with links set in cloth of gold, or black or bee silk. 32.00 entirely of rhinestones or combined with 
semi-precious onyx or chrysoprase, or syn- pearls, pouch shape with rhinestone 
thetic emeralds or sapphires, 45.00 studded frame. . ‘ : 28.00 

















A44—BOUDOIR OR 
TRAVEL 8-DAY 
ALARM CLOCK, gilt 
[rame and engraved ena- 
mel dial. 15-jewel guar- 

_anteed movement, 3 ad- 

justments. 42.00 

















A49—S NAKESKIN 
BAG, new, roomy, smart! 
with many compartments § 
and matching cigarette case 
with metal clips. 35.00 
















445—SLAVE-LINK 
BRACELET, with semi- 
precious carnelian, chalce- 
dony, chrysoprase or onyx 
rings and cushion cabochons 


14-kt. gold links. 85.00 

















AS5S0—‘‘BABY CALF” BAG, 
large envelope with blending 
stitched leather edge —for her 
tailored costumes. . 19.50 
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- RESPECT | 
a well dressed 
FATHER 


That’s what every father wants 7 the respect of his children. 

Good style helps to win it. The younger generation knows 

style through and through and respects it. You'll be as well 
dressed as your son when our label is in your clothes 


The new overcoat fabrics are cavalry twills; 
many colors; stylish; long wearing 


AND DAUGHTERS 
o 
| 











| HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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THE NOTABLE DISPLAY 


of | 
MEN’S HATS 


at Altman Square presents the finest products of 
foremost English, Italian and American makers 


FEATURING 


The renowned LINCOLN-BENNETT London Hats 
(for which we are sole sponsors in New York) and our 


EXCLUSIVE ALTMAN STYLES 


= 
tt 


The Persistent Demand for 


SOFT FELTS 


in the LIGHTER WEIGHTS and COLOURS has 
been carefully provided for. 


Prices range from $5.00 to $25.00 


FIFTH AVENUE ENTRANCE—FIRST FLOOR 
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FIFTH AVENUE MADISON AVENUE 
e rk 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET NE a Yo 


THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
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FEET THAT DANCE AWAY THE YEARS 


Paula’s slim, graceful fingers waved aside John’s laughing 
protest. 

“Don’t tell me that men don’t notice the details of a wom- 
an’s dress,” she insisted, “they’re more observing than 
women.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” John countered, “we know 
a pleasing effect but we don’t notice the small things.” 
“Nonsense,” said Paula, “when Joan Larrimore first came 
here to live, not a man in our set paid the slightest atten- 
tion to her.” 






i . 
* a CHeminine © footwear 
Mona NewYork 
Slender and chic in tan kid 
and suede, . : 
Chicago 76 E Madison St. 
Cleveland 1708 Euclid Ave. 
lo o 
Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. New York L. Livingston 


Milwaukee = Caspari & Virmond Co. 


JULIUS 


Oklahoma Cy, Kerr Dry Goods Co. 


GROSSMAN, 


Clhe “4e¢demode Shop 


570 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh ] 
Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co, Toledo Lauber’s 


INC., 


“‘That’s true,” acknowledged John, “but you’ll admit she 


, 


was pretty frumpy when we first met her.’ 


“That’s just it,” triumphed Paula, “she was dowdy in 
just ove detail—she corrected that and now she has more 
partners than almost any other girl I know.” 


“What was the detail?” asked Elsa interestedly. 





“Why, her shoes—we told her about Pedemodes and they 
simply lifted her out of the ‘older girl’ class into the 


debs.” 





Adrienne 


Slenderising line with smart 


snake trim, 


Boston 360 Boylston St. 


Detroit 1235 Washington Blvd. 


btainable at: 


Davenp’t Hote) Sport Shop 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 


Joseph Horne Co. Spokane 
St. Louis 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Youthful Fur Coats 


you will see at the big games 


There’s a difference about the fur coats the fashionable younger set 
is wearing this year. Not only in the furs—those flat furs that have 
won a new popularity—but in the details: touches of leather, greater 
slimness, standing collars; and in the linings, smartest when they are 
of kasha. These are among the things you will notice in the fur coats 
Lord & Taylor is showing for the football season. 


FOURTH FLOOR 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE* NEW YORK 


COATS SKETCHED 
A brown pony coat with 
collar of kit fox and 
kasha lining. Left$265 


A Nutria coat with 
leather trimmed collar, 
cuffs and pocket, and 
lining of printed kasha. 
Right in sketch, $645 
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The tie makes or breaks the en- 
semble. If it is in proper har- 
mony with the rest of the attire 
it completes the scheme of suit, 


shirt, socks, handkerchief and 


































hat. One should choose a cravat 
that has been designed and made 
with this in mind—Cheney Cra- 
vats. The tie shown is a Radzimir 


Barré—a cloth of sturdy richness. 
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_THE MAN’S SHOP. 

















Color and Simplicity Distinguish New Luggage 


Woman’s fitted suit case of European type. Unusual 
number of bottles and jars with nickel tops. Fit- 
tings of imitation shell. 14 inch—$85. Man’s fitted 
dressing case that may be carried in any piece of 
luggage. Of fine English pigskin with Howard 
fittings of Karibrose or natural ebony—$75 





Sharkskin on French gilt fittings conveniently con- 
tained in front of case in separate compartment, 
distinguish this woman’s suit case. Made in Eng- 
land of very fine quality selected pigskin. Exquisite 
workmanship. 20 inches—$425 





Pigskin, the aristocrat of leathers, in boar grain, 
grey or brown, is adapted to feminine use in the 
unfitted suit case and fitted hat box. Removable 
fittings of imitation shell or pearl and amber. 
Suit case 22 inches—$27.50. 
Hat box 14 inches— $42.50. 





Man’s kit bag made in England. Anextremely simple design, hand- 
sewn throughout. Hand-made locks. Of mellowed English buck- 
skin and new plaid felt lining. 24 inch—$95. Suit case to match 
24 inch—$90. 


EXPRESS ELEVATORS—TENTH FLOOR 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE~> NEW YORK 
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“To the Fifth Avenue Office of the G 7uaranty 
Trust Com stilt Forty- etal Street ” 





BANKING 


METROPOLITAN 


THAT HELPS 


SIMPLIFY 


LIVING 


A one of the depositors of this 
Office, you would find the 
varied services aneere a real fac- 
tor in simplifying many of the prob- 
lems of living in an age of financial 
complexities. 








We have met the requirements of © 
a large clientele of representative 
New York and out-of-town people 
for more than a quarter ofa century. 
We invite you to consider this Ofhce 
for your personal bank account. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
GUARANTY Trust Company oF New York 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 44TH STREET 
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Were are women again — not boys, 

or paper dolls dipped in a single cone. 

Wee wear soft draperies, exquisite tex- 
tures, colours that melt into each other, colours 
that make a contrast, brilliant or subtle, but 
always challenging. They wear black — most 
wickedly feminine colour of all.... 









Women of other days had figures. But only 
those of today have legs and feet... . Ah, those 
feet, in shoes like little works of art, cunningly 
designed to tell lies worth looking at! 


Smartness, indeed, begins where slender heels 
tap the pavement; if it doesn’t — it simply 
doesn’t exist. 





Che new ici colours 


Vici Polo... golden brown, perfect for 
the tailored shoe. 


Vici Cochin ... rich, medium brown, 
good at all times of day. 


Vici Cinna... rose-brown, morning or 
afternoon. 


Vici Rosette... Winter beige, for for- 
mal wear. 


Vici Walnut... darkest brown, a most 
distinguished shade. 


Vici Navy ...a deep blue, steadily in- 
creasing in favor. 


Vici Black ... mat, the Paris-choice for 
the new black costume; glacé, for 
those who like a more lustrous 
finish. 











VICI 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


No wonder Vici kid has come into its own— 
the leather that fits like a slim glove, that takes 
suave lines so charmingly, that makes the foot 
look its smallest, slightest and most feminine 
— coloured to coax the slowest pocketbook 
to open three times where it planned to open 
once—because each shoe would be so perfect 
with its own inspired costume. ...If you don’t 
know the Vici colours, clip out the list below 
and take it to your favourite shoe shop. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


eee 




















Stamped inside shoes of Vici kid— 
assurance of quality, colour and 
smartness. 
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W. E. Fayers. Joshua Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
12 Queen Street 57-60 Sidney Street 
Oxford, England Cambridge, England 


These famous hat shops in the 
great University towns of 
England feature Stetson Hats. 
And Stetsons are the choice at 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Penn- 


sylvania, Cornell, Michigan, 


Illinois, Stanford—in every place 


where young men congregate. 


STETSON HATS 


Styled for Young Men 
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| RINCELY BEAUTY and luxury adorn 
ae Greatest Buick Ever Built and 

‘ furnish exquisite atmosphere for per- 
formance that has startled the motor 
car industry. The Valve-in-Head Engine 
in this new Buick is literally vzbra- 

' tionless beyond belief, at every speed. 
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Wren the Thanksgiving feast is 
spread —and gay friends gather— 
when you're joyously thankful for 
another year of health and plenty 


—have a Camel! 
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Camels represent the utmost in cigarette quality. The choicest of Turkish and 

Domestic tobaccos are blended into Camels by master blenders and the finest of 

French cigarette paper is made especially for them. No other cigarette is like 
Camels. They are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 


WHEN it’s Thanksgiving. And 
your chosen friends are enjoy- 
ing the good things of earth. As 
you are rejoicing over another 
year of health and good fortune 
—have a Camel! 

For no other cigarette ever 
gave so much added enjoyment to 
a Thanksgiving feast. No other 
was ever so welcome to your 
friends. Millions of experienced 
smokers are thankful each day for 
Camels. This distinctive ciga- 
rette brought the world a new 
measure of smoking satisfaction 
and contentment, for Camels 
never tire the taste or leave a ciga- 
retty after-taste. Before Camel it 
was impossible to get every good 
feature in one cigarette, no matter 
how much smokers were willing 
to pay. Such choice tobaccos 
were never before blended as they 
are in Camels. The makers of 
Camel set out to blend the world’s 
finest cigarette regardless of price 
—and they succeeded! 

So this festive day, with thanks 
for the good year that is gone, 
with hope for the better days to 
come—send up the fragrant 
smoke that is loved by millions. 
On Thanksgiving Day have the 
best that’s made. 


Have a Camel! 








Our highest wish, if you do 
not yet know and enjoy Camel 
quality, is that you may try 
them. We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any cigarette 
made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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As the ‘‘man most likely to succeed,” in the opinion of his classmates, E. G. Preston of 
Williams College, ’26, typifies the considered good taste in dress which every man of 
every age recognizes as a definite social and business asset. 


Williams Men Are Not “Collegiate”’ 


7 OLLEGIATE clothes, so-called,” says 

Elwyn G. Preston, ’26, voted by his 
class at Williams College the man most 
likely to succeed, “are generally favored 
by a type of young man who certainly did 
not go to Williams.” 

At last a college man brands a mis- 
nomer in men’s dress—and tells and pic- 
tures for you in selections from Ide personal 
linen what well-bred college men of today 
really do wear. 

“Real men in college or out do not give to 
their clothes the undue consideration which 
tesults in accentuating extremes in style. 


‘Perhaps it is because Ide styles are so 


essentially correct that so many well- 
dressed men wear Ide. Certainly, I 
heartily approve the good taste shown in 
designing the Ide collars, shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs which I selected from the styles 
for the current season.” 


Mr. Preston’s selections of Ide haber- 
dashery are here sketched and described. 
Together with the selections of other men 
at Yale, Princeton, Brown, Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Cornell, Pittsburgh, Dartmouth, 
Columbia, these styles are described in a 
booklet which will be sent you at your 
request. Address Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc., 
Troy, New York. 
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At this exclusive New England college, 
simple, self-pattern white handkerchiefs 
of imported linen are considered correct. 





“The man with a longish face and long 
neck,”’ suggests this typical Williams man, 
**will find Ide’s Glengair a smart starched 
collar that broadens the facial lines. I think 
the Ideport is in excellent taste for formal 


dress.” 
a AWA 








*“*A white broadcloth shirt, like the Ide 
Etonstreet 8, made with attached collar, 
is always correct, sensible style. For eve- 
ning affairs, I like the formal Valcourt. z 
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‘DRAMATICS 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 

for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 

Acting Teaching Directing 

Develops Poise and Personality 


for use in any vocation in life 
NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262K CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


aati aaa Nala a ad lalalaliii 
Enroll now for the fall term of the 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices, 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Plaza 4524 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English, Drama, Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice, 
Diction, Psychology, French. Fully Equipped Little 
i 19th year. Edith Coburn Noyes, Princi- 

» Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


TECHNIQUE of 


GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































CHILDREN’S 
SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding oe 
for boys and girls from 6 t 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. nie sive activity, 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfield, Connecticut 
“Just the place 


MERRICOURT for children’’ 


Private home accepts few select children 4-106 by 
month or year. Proper diet, character training, super- 
vised play. Large play lawns, gardens and orchard. 
Private kindergarten, Ist grade, tutoring. Rev. and 

rs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


SCHOOLS 











EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
SANDALPHON SCHOOL 


For Children Delayed in Development 
Loving home care, school studies, out-of-door play, 
social stimulation; well-coordinated life 

Not operated for profit 
Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, 0 


VARICK SCHOOL 


For the Individual Child. 
Happy Adjustment and Development. 
Limited to eight children; resident girls. 
162 South Clinton St. East Orange, N. J. 














of schools, inthe curriculum of 
American life are expressly emph 


magazine. 








| EDITORIAL 


Vanity Fair devotes most of its editorial pages to the arts, crafts, 
sports and cultivated tastes of America. There is, today, a large group 


rapidly in number and in importance, that we think it expedient to 
group their announcements together in this special section of the 


VANITY FAIR 


iffer rent 








NOTE 


which these special departments of 
asized. Such schools are growing so 











FINE ARTS 


MUSIC 








Winter Term—s2nd Year of 
The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSt., New York 


CLASSES —In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography, Etching and Wood-Block 
Send for Catalog V. 














THE DUNNING SYSTEM OF 
IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 
Leschetizky Technique 


MRS. BOYCE 1335 Madison Ave. New York 








(at 94th St.) Tel. Atwater 7346 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
Teacher of Violin 
ANNOUNCES OPENING OF NEW STUDIO 
i8 East 65th Street, N. Y. 
Ensemble Playing. Specializing in teaching of 
children. Telephone connection. 





ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 

FINE ARTS - San Francisco 

(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
Fall term nowinsession. Beautifulnew buildings. 


Modernequipment. Professional training in Fine 
and Applied Arts. Normal teachers’ courses. 


Lee F. Ranpowpn, Direclor 








JIU-JITSU 





DANCING 





JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 


“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


v FOKI 

Vera N E 
School of the Dance 

4 Riverside Dr., N. Y. Endicott 9858 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL of ACROBATICS and STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00, 
ing and Limbering, Musical Comedy, 
ging) Ballet and Acrobatic Dancing. 
1544 Broadway, N. Y. C BRYant 6542 























GRACE G. GIRARD 
THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 


Scientific Self-Defence for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 























FINE & APPLIED ARTS 








GRAND CENTRAL | 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Tllus- 
tration, Advertising Illustration and Costume 
Design under the instruction of successful mod- 
ern artists. Catalogue on Request 

7003 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 











CHOOL OF DESIGN AND 
LIBERAL ARTS #5, York 


Creative Art for creative people 
Fashion illustration. Interior Decoration 
Telephone Circle 1850 


MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 
MUSIC— PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTU ye RA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
310 Riverside Drive (cor. tosrd St ) New York, N. Y. 


KIMON NICOLAIDES 
THOMAS FURLONG 


will conduct classes in 
COSTUME ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning October Fourth, Prospectus 
3 Washington fameee a 
New York City, 

















THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
LITTLE FOLKS 


Camp —_— tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 
00) Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
a Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Boys 


Overlooking beautiful Susque- 
hanna River. A_ nationally- 
known preparatory school for 


boys. 190 acres. Faculty of specialists. Sepa- 
rate department for younger boys. Supervised 
athletics. Golf course ;swimming pool. Catalog. 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D.,Port Deposit, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND—Boys 


ROXBURY 


















A Special Typeof Boarding School. College 
Preparation. Sound Instruction. Tutorial Method. 
Allsports. A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


STUDENT RESIDENCE—Girls 





-——— flrs. Boswell’s 
“A HOME AWAY FROM HOME” 
for girls attending any school, college or 
studio in New York. Tel. eo eer 7653. 
Two connected houses, 344-346 W 

at Riverside Drive, New Yor e 














NEW YORK—Girls 


THE FINCH SCHOOL: 





Post GRADUATE CoursEs, Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. — HoME 
of School emphasizes Travel, Arts. Langua . Address 


Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New ‘York City 





ARY Tarrytown-on- 
M RY MOUNT ition. 


Finishing, Academic, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. Gymnasium, Swimming- 
pool, Riding, Music, Art. Branchts: Fifth Ave., 
New York and Paris. Catalog from Reverend Mother. 





ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my eons, ta 


Vernon Custle 
746 Madison Ave.,N. Y. hier ‘Ruladentee 6770 


CHALIF cus ace 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts, 
Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, 
assisted by a staff of wonderful teach- 
ers. Rates reduced this month. 7 E. 
43rd St., N. Y., Vanderbilt 1773. 











Your letter of inquiry about schools or camps 
will receive the personal attention of a woman 
‘rained in educational matters who will be glad 
to help you in the solution of your problem. 

Write Condé Nast Educational Bureau 














CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 





(a4 Che Castle . 


“L Miss Mason's School 
SYS for Girls 


Bax 300 Varrytown-on-Hud 


NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls one hour from New York 

City. Thorough college preparation, also general and 

post-graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger 

girls. Sixty-first year opeped September 28, 1926. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 









New Vere. 











APPLIED ARTS 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P, O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 


o ’ ° e 
MissBarry’sForeignSchoolforGirls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
Languages, Art, Music. College Prep.. Fencing, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing. Historic Tours. 
Lower School for younger girls. October to June. 
Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 








SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 


| SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 








Lopes 
Science 
athletic f 


examinatic 








CHATEAU vp: BURES— 


PAR VEILLENNES (Seine-et-Oise ) 


buildings, central heating, modern plumbing. 
laboratory, Manual _ training. Extensive 
ields. Milk, eggs, and vegetables from our 


farm on premises. 


Prospectus on application to Headmaster. 


(a, School for Boys ) 


Preparation for American University 


ms under competent experts. 











[LARCUM, SCH@L 


A Modern School for Girls, neat 
Philadelphia, Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 
tarial Studies, All Sports—Riding. 
For catalog and information address 
The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Head of School 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 





‘Hishopthorpe Manet 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression. Art, 7 College Preparatory. 
New and Pool. Horseback Riding. 


Gymnasium 
. Cc. 


Mr. & Mrs N. Wyant, Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls 


National Park Seminary 


For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-yeat 

Junior college course. Music, Art, Home Economics, 

a ayo Secretarial. College Preparatory. Catalog. 
€. Ament, Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, 


——— 








SOUTHERN- Girls 
WARD-BELMONT 


An accredited Junior College for girls and oo 








iy 


women. Meets exacting demands of a mos 
criminating patronage. Complete appointmene 
For information address The Secretary, Be 
Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn 
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Do you know allAmerica \\' 


va or only the northern half ? 





Pr Said 


: Rio de Faneiro & Buenos Aires are as beautiful as the famous 
oS ce oy outh Am erica ~ European capitals; the Andes are matched only by the Himalayas; 


the mountain-walled Straits of Magellan are as spectacular as Norway's Fjords; the Indian Country is 
as picturesque as the Far East. There are historic cities, wrapped in the mystery of the Inca Kingdom, 
or the glamour of the Spanish Conquest. Everywhere there is the interest of other races and other customs. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Round South America Cruise 


Sailing from New York, January 29, 1927, and returning April \ 


"Tuts is the ideal way to see South America— 
one great ship with all its comforts from be- 
ginning to end, and no waste of time. In the 
two months that are ordinarily required to 
see only two or three large cities on the East 
Coast, the RAYMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISE 
will encircle the entire continent. 

On the West Coast it will visit Cima, Pizar- 
ro’s capital, the Indian Country and the Andes 
in Peru; the disputed A(ztrate Region; Santt- 
ago, capital of Chz/e; Valparaiso and Valdivia. 
It will sail through the Strazts of Magellan. 


On the East Coast it will visit -AContevideo in 
Uruguay; Santos (the world’s greatest coffee 
port) Sao Paulo and Bahia in Brazil, and 
Trinidad with its Pitch Lake. There will be 
four days at incomparable Rizo de ‘fanezro, 
and five days at beautiful Buenos Aires. 

This is the only real and comprehensive 
South America Cruise. It will sail on the 
Cunarder, “conta” —a popular liner of 
20,000 tons, with spacious decks, luxurious 
lounges, and attractive staterooms. Send for 
the booklet—“Round South America.” 
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cA Mediterranean Cruise Sailing February 9, 1927 
A new chapter in Mediterranean cruises — for the first time Luxor, Karnak & Thebes, the heart of Egypt, 
are included without extra charge wm Granada & the Alhambra, Palma in the Balearic Islands, Malta 
& Cyprus, Ajaccio, Napoleon’s birthplace, Cattaro in Jugo-Slavia &° Palermo are all on the route m The 
historic Mediterranean cities are visited — Algiers, Naples, Tunis, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Constantinople &° 
Venice ~ On the “ Samaria” =~ $1,000 & upward w= Send for the book— “ The Whole Mediterranean.” 


Two West Indies Cruises > January 27 & February 22 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 13 Park Street, Boston, MassacuuseETTs 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


——— 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
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ARIZONA MINNESOTA NEW YORK (Cont.) NORTH CAROLINA 
Johnson Minneapolis New York City dialeville 


Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 
thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. First class saddle horses. 

Oracle 
Triangle L Ranch. Spend the winter in Arizona 


sunshine. See the old west in the heart of the 
tattle ranch country. All modern conveniences. 


CALIFORNIA 


Del Monte 
Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 


year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Santa Barbara 
El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges, golf and country clubs. 


CONNECTICUT 
Lyme 


Old Lyme Inn, situated in the beautiful town of 
Old Lyme. Golf, Bathing, Tennis. Select com- 
munity. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 

The Grafton, Conn. Ave. & de 

and American plan. Excellent 

appointments. Delicious cuisine. Rates moderate. 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 

between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
magrificent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 


FLORIDA 
Miami Beach 


The Boulevard. A new Carl G. 
open throughout the year. Moderate 
accessible to everything. 

The Flamingo, because of unsurpassed location, 
superior cuisine, efficient, courteous service, is 
recognized as America’s resort hotel preeminent. 

The King Cole. A Carl G. Fisher hotel, opening 
December 15th, embodying the modern luxuries of 
hotel construction. Situated in America’s playground. 

The Lincoln Hotel. Ideally situated in heart of 
beach attractions. Opposite golf links. Two blocks 
from polo field, Roman pools and ocean front. 

The Nautilus. Modern; fireproof. An unexcelled 
winter playground. Attractive non-housekeeping 
furnished villas. Every known out-of-door sport. 


New Smyrna 
Indian River Ranch. Only ‘‘dude ranch’’ in Florida. 


Sales. European 
location. Modern 


hotel, 
Easily 


Fisher 
rates. 


Secluded. Quiet. Riding. Hunting. Fresh and salt 
water fishing. All conveniences and comforts. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 

Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Park’s 640 acres at 56th Street. 


MAINE 


Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


South Casco 
Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camp hotel. Private 
cabins. American plan. Spring fishing. Summer 
sports. Excellent motoring. Season April to November. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst 
The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 
Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 


Bernardston 
Bernardston Inn. An inn of perfect comfort and 
Tefinement for the tourist. Famous for wonderful 
food. Main route to White Mountains. Golf. 


Boston 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

Hetel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 
Avenue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 
private home with hotel service of the highest type. 


Worcester 


The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 


England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Bock-Cadillae. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 





way. 


| bath. 
| tion United Hotels Company of America. 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. Ele- 
vator and modern appointments. Goif, tennis, 


saddle horses. 
Whitefield 
Mountain View House. Mid-June to Mid-October. 


Outdoors, every opportunity for all kinds of sport. 
Indoors, superior cuisine, charming appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 

The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 

Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 

Newark 

The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 


Paterson 


The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location, 

Trenton 

The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 
Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. 


400 rooms with 
Direc- 


Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


East Aurora 


The Roycroft inn famous for its hospitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 





Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

_Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Mayfair House, 610 Park Avenue. A new apart- 
ment hotel. Furnished or unfurnished. Most desir- 
able location, catering to a most exclusive clientele. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 
_ Restaurant Elysée, One East 56th Street, in New 
York’s smartest section. Favored for luncheon and 
dinner parties among fashionable people. 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 


off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 
The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 


Residential-Hotel of_ the 
very heart of social New 

The Touraine. 9 E. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 


Niagara Falls 


The Niagara. A new hotel offering every modern 
luxury and convenience. Open all year. See Niagara 
Falls in the winter. 


Rochester 
Hotel Rochester. Fireproof. In the heart of the 
Kodak City. Near shops and theatres. 250 rooms 
and baths. 
_ The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated 


highest character in the 
York. - 


Syracuse 
The Onondaga. The last word in a modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 
Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


Utica 
Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The 


final expression of comfort and service. Conveniently 
situated in center of city. 





another? 


Vanity Fair 





IT ALL DEPENDS 


on how you like your hostelries 


Some like ’em quiet—thick carpets and silent service | 
that is none the less elaborate. .. . Some like °em gay— 
shining floors and glittering lights with a band that’s 
seldom silent. . . . Others prefer an unpretentious 

place where comfort is the chief consideration and ex- 
cellent food is served in a homelike atmosphere. 


Sight unseen, it’s hard to tell just which hotel to choose. 
And what is more discouraging than entering a strange 
hotel at the end of a tiring journey, to find that it 
simply will not do, when you are too tired to look for 


The purpose of this directory is to assist you in finding 
the very hotel youprefer. Ashort description of main fea- 
tures and special attractions accompanies each listing. 


Perhaps you are going to some 
city not listed here. Then write to us. 


We'll be glad to help. 


— ConpeE Nast TRAVEL BUREAU 
Vogue 


23 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





House &§ Garden 











Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery: 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible, 

White House Inn catering to those who prefer 
the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weckly rates. 


Pinehurst 


Berkshire Hotel. Opens January 23rd. Comiort 
friends, and moderate prices. A Spring-like winter 
only 16 hours from N. Y. City. All Pinehurst sports, 

Carolina Hotel. 4 D. J. Ross 18-hole courses; 
tennis, polo, riding, trapshooting, racing, archery. 
All rooms with bath; music, dancing. Now open. 

New Holly Inn. Just rebuilt. Practically aj 
rooms with bath; music, dancing. Beautiful setting, 
All Pinehurst sports. Opens Jan. 9th. 


OHIO 
Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths, 
A “United’’ hotel. 

Columbus 
Now the leading hotel, opposite 
offers unexcelled facilities to 

Rooms $2.50 and up. 


The Neil Houge. 
the State Capitoi, 
the traveling public. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie, 


On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf. 
falo, 275 rooms. 


Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green, 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 


Philadelphia 

The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hunired rooms with bath. Centrally located, 

TEXAS 

El Paso 
Hotel Paso del Norte. El Paso’s finest. Western 
hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 


VIRGINIA 

Hot Springs 
The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 
lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’’ 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 
The Olympie has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel. services in the world to visitors in the 
*‘Chaimed Land.’’ 


CANADA 


Hamilton, Ontario 
The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 


| venient,‘ luxurious accommodation for the travelling 


public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 


Toronto, Ontario 


The King Edward “The Heart of Toronto.” 
Eighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies one complete city block. 


Windsor, Ontario 


Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June 1922. Con- 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed _interna- 
tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths. Fireproof. 


FRANCE 


Paris 


One of the chief centers of 


Hotel Continental. 
i i Luxuricus. Every com- 


American life in Paris. 


fort. Renowned cuisine. 
HAWAII 
Honolulu 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opening early in_1927. 


American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18-hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo. 


ITALY 


Stresa 
Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lake 
Maggiore, facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 
Folder. Rockingham Hotel Company. 
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Acolorful story of NorthAfrica 
sent on request 


INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH 








Far from Winter Winds~ 
North Africa of Magic “Beauty 








A new playground of ancient splendor and modern luxuries 
Only nine days from New York 


Away from snow and sleet ... far from the stress of 
life... there is a magic land curved round with an 
amethystine sea. Exotic perfumes are incense to the 
imagination. Vivid colors are banners of a brilliant 
tropical beauty. Sinuous and subtle, shrouded figures 
bringback the fascination of the stories of Scheherezade. 
It is the new playground of smart Continentals... 
North Africa! 

Fifty-seven days ... a de Luxe trip, including the 
crossing of the Mediterranean, a private automobile, 
luxurious hotel accommodations...for $1450. With 
shorter trips arranged . . . such asa thirteen day itiner- 
ary for $120. 


LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT 


“The longest gangplank in the world” will take you 
to this land of mosques and minarets... palms and 
mimosas . . . limitless desert sands and cities carved in 
beauty. De Luxe French Liners, the Paris and France, 
go to Plymouth, England . . . then Havre, the port of 
Paris. 

One-Class Cabin Liners sail direct to Havre. No 
transferring to tenders. Down the gangplank to a 
waiting train. Paris in three hours... the Riviera 
over night . . . North Africa just a day across 
the Mediterranean. . with its 31 famous Transatlan- 
tique hotels ... and thousands of miles of macadam 
roadway. 


fine 


TO 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK City J& 
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‘COME TO 
| HAVANA 


REPUBLIC: me i 


&xquisite Jsle 
of Delight 


Havana... wealthy, gay, sophisticated... quaint 
medieval scenes and customs mingling strangely 
with modern life and progress... stately homes, 
great hotels, smart shops... theaters, cafes, the 
opera... the elite of the world gathered nightly— 
dining, dancing, wooing the Goddess of Chance— 
thronging the beautiful Casino in a scene of 
brilliance and luxury. 


Golf, tennis, polo, hunting... deep-sea fishing, 
swimming, yachting...horse racing at famous 
Oriental Park...the thrilling jai-alai, fastest of 
games...every sport doubly delightful in the 
entrancing tropical surroundings. 


New sights...new experiences on every hand... 
romantic, old world atmosphere... soft cadences 
of foreign tongues...and, over all, the spontaneous 
gayety and freedom from restriction that marks 
the joyous Latin scheme of life. 


(In Cuba even the warmest summer day is 7 
made pleasant by the cool trade winds. The 
temperature during 1925 never rose 
above 93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


For information apply to any Cuban Consul or to 
the National Tourist Commission, Havana, Cuba 


Cuba is only 90 miles from America 























From New York, January 15, 1927 


VARIETY—THE 
SPICE OF THE CRUISE 


The Most Beautiful City—The 
Loneliest Island—The Greatest 
Natural W onder 


It was the infinite variety, the absorbing 
contrasts that so strikingly impressed the 
members of the first African Cruise. Rio 
and other magnificent South American 
capitals furnished a background of splen- 
dor, against which lonely Tristan da Cun- 
ha, in the middle of the South Atlantic, 
and the primitive grandeurand pagankraals 
of Africa stood out in bold relief. 


The Second Cruise offers an even more 
alluring opportunity to visit new lands of 
wonder and old favorite places—West 
Indies, South America, South and East 
Africa, theSudan, Egypt, Europe-1o1 days. 


It will be the first great cruise by a motor 
vessel, the ASTURIAS, most luxurious 
liner in the world. Rates include excur- 
sions in various countries visited. 


THE NEW 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


From New York, February 26, 1927 


To glorious islands of Greece, where the 
Blue Mediterranean surpasses itself—the 
beautiful and romantic Dalmatian Riviera, 
and all ports of the “standard” cruise be- 
sides. A Springtime Cruise of '70 days, by 
the splendid cruising steamer ORCA. 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 

Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 

Seattle Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal 
Toronto Halifax 


in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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the World 


on the 





BELGENLAND CRUISE 


UST going to countries isn’t enough. 
You must go with a seeing eye—and 
with knowledge of what to look for. Two 
successful Belgenland World Cruises over 
an identical itinerary have given us a def- 
inite idea of just how long people like to 
linger in certain places, just what they want 
to see, and just when they wish to jump 
from one country to another. 


And how pleasant those “jumps” are, 
aboard the Belgenland—the largest, finest 
liner that ever sailed round the world. 
Gay days of sports—swimming, trap-shoot- 
ing, deck tennis, shuffleboard, bridge tour- 
naments. Evenings of dancing, lectures 
and plays. Pleasant people—doing agree- 
able things. Delicious food. Flawless ser- 
vice—anticipating every whim. 


This is the itinerary—but it is a meagre skeleton which gives 
no adequate idea of the scope and wonder of this cruise: 


New York San Francisco Miyajima Singapore Port Tewfik 
Havana Hilo Shanghai Diamond Harbor Alexandria 
Colon (through Honolulu Hongkong Colombo Naples 
PanamaCanal) Yokohama Manila Bombay Monaco 
Balboa Kobe Batavia Port Sudan Gibraltar 
Los Angeles Inland Sea New York 


The Belgenland sails from New York, December 14 


Los Angeles, December 30 


San Francisco, January 2 


Back in New York, April 24, 1927 


60 cities 14 countries 


132 days 28,000 miles 


For complete information address: Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway; American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York; Branch Offices in principal cities or 


AUTHORIZED AGENCIES 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
In Cooperation with 


American Express Company 


Marine COMPANY 
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an American 


goes to Furope 


very Americansailingfor Europe 
E is entitled to all tne little lux- 
uries, comforts and attentions that 
are offered by the finest hotels of 
the land. On any United States 
Lines Ship (only American flag ser- 
vice to Europe), he gets these things 
—and more. There is a passage for 
every purse as the chart of rates be- 
low will show. And you'll enjoy the 
best cuisine on the North Atlantic 
on these five splendid ships. 


S. S. George Washington 
Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious home 


on the sea. First, second and Tourist third 
class to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous ship 
in the world. First, second and Tourist third 
class to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


S. S. President Harding and 
S. S. President Roosevelt 
The fastest Cabin (one-class) ships on the 


North Atlantic. To Cobh (Queenstown), 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. Republic 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship with- 
out first or second class distinctions to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. 


Get complete information 
from your local steamship agent 
or write to the address below 


wish. 






EAVE on one ship—spend extra 


time abroad if you wish—come 


home on another ship of the same 
management—and still enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a planned cruise. 


You can make the round in as little 
-as 46 days—or you can spenda month 
on the Riviera or any other spot you 


Utmost luxury will surround you on 
shipboard during the brief spaces be- 
tween ports of call. 


ADRIATIC Sailing Jan. 5 and Feb. 23 
LAPLAND Sailing Jan.15 and Mar. 5 
Back in New York in 46 days. Stopovers from ship to ship arranged 
if desired, or you may cross Europe and return from a northern port. 
$695 (up) All Expenses Included 
Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 


Naples, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), Alex- 
andria (for Cairo and the Nile), Syracuse, Naples, Monaco, Gib- 


raltar, New York. 


Address, Cruise Dept., No. 1 Broadway, New York; our offices elsewhere 
or authorized agents. 


WHITE 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVITE 


Rep STAR LINE 


STAR LINE 


J? 


Your Home 
in Hollywood 


When you visit Los Angeles this winter, stop 
in Hollywood—the amusement center of South. 
ern California. And make your headquarter 
the Hollywood Plaza Hotel. 


This beautiful new hotel is completely sur. 
rounded by things to do and see—in Holly. 
wood and Los Angeles. We promise you the 
best time you have ever had—and the mot 
reasonable. 














Write us for 
booklet de- 
scribing Holly- 
wood, The 
Hollywood 
Plaza, rates, 
etc.—or wire 
us for reserva- 
tion. 





The Hollywood Plaza Hote 


Hollywood, California 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-ANCHOR new oil 
burners at rates including hotels, 
guides, drives and fees. : 

121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 
s s ‘‘California’’ sailing Jan. 19 
7th cruise, including Havana, Pan- 
ama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China, 
Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 








WHERE WILL YOU 


snow? 


winter will be like all 
Maybe worse! 

If you hate the cold, 
you'll look eagerly to sun- 
baked sands—-to Florida how 

. California . .. the 


23 West 44th Street 


In town, with sleet and slush and dirty 
Don’t heed the false promise of 
Indian Summer’s tempered winds. This 
others. ... 
Now is the time to make 
your plans. May we help? 
We can tell you where to 
z0, when the season is, and 
much it will cost. 
There is no charge of course. 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


SPEND THIS WINTER? 


Riviera . . . where you can swim and 
play golf all day and dance until the next. 

Even if you are a hardy soul who 
loves the sun best when it glitters on 
crusted snow, you’ll want 
to be where the air spar- 
kles drily and life is rosy- 
cheeked—Lake Placid, 
Canada...St. Moritz.... 


New York City 





FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y. 








RIDE IN A ROLLS-ROYCE 


Hire a Rolls-Royce while in New 
York. Uniformed chauffeurs with 
thorough knowledge of city, shop- 
ping centers, theatres, etc. Cars 
available when you want one to 
go wherever you desire. Write for 
Booklet D for rates. 
ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING CO. 
Queensboro Plaza, New York 
Telephone Stillwell 7100 














109-113 West 45th St., New York City 


An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
nme and appointments of a well-conditioned 
ome, 

Much favored by women traveling without es- 
cort. 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops. Kates and tooklet on application. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 


Hawali 


Write now for fullinformation on atrip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory, 


_ HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
“4: ">. 451 Montgomery St, San Francisco 
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Char ates 
FIRST CLASS} CABIN CLASS 
S.S. LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 

$265 and up HARDING and 

S.S. PRESIDENT. 

S.S.GEORGE ROOSEVELT 

WASHINGTON Byg Bonk 
De T 

$210 and up i100 and 
SECOND CLASS | TOURIST THIRD 
S.S. LEVIATHAN | , From$95-Round 

$1497.50 and up 





S.S. GEORGE 








WINTER 


GRAND HOTEL 
Aristocratic home 


De luxe. 
and Vesuvius 











Facing sea 





IN ITALY 


THE LEADING HOTELS ARE: 


ROME NAPLES PALERMO TAORMINA 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL GRAND HOTEL S. DOMENICO 
The leading in the Town ET DES PALACE HOTEL 

EXCELSIOR HOTEL PALMES 


Maison de luxe 


Magnificent view Completely redecorated 


INDIAN RIVER RANCH 


is thirty hours from New York 
BY DIRECT PULLMAN 
A Western ‘‘dude ranch”’ in Florida 
The vigorous outdoor life of a ranch, 
or resting—lazing in comfortable 
and secluded surroundings. Northern 
enough to give zest to the climate— 
Southern enough to be temperate. 
Carefully selected saddle stock from 
the blue grass section of the Carolinas. 
At Indian River Rauch you have the 
choice of fresh and salt water fishing 
for which Florida is famous. Hunt- 
ing. The usual features of ranch life 
—of course. 
Play any one of five golf courses. 
Main ranch living room and individ- 
ual cabins each with bath, electricity 
and wood stove. 
On 240 acres in the owner's family 
for thirty-five years. Indian River 
Ranch receives guests from November 
to May at a moderate fee. References 
are cheerfully given and invariably 
requested. 


Wayne E. Connor 


INDIAN RIVER RANCH 
P. 0, NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 


a 











Ask The Travel Man 


He Knows 


The Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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N THE center of the exclusive 

residential district that lies 
close to the White House at the 
north is a new hotel that reg- 
isters a protest against mere 
size, and against the serving 
of guests principally through 
mechanical conveniences. 
These alone do not make an 
hotel, for de luxe establish- 
ments abroad that are chosen 
by nobility en voyage usually 
are small, and often possess 
but a few of the equipments 
that in the States are consid- 
ered essential. Regardless of 
modern facilities, hotels abroad 
make you truly a guest—not 
just a customer. 


Such an hotel now awaits 
you in Washington. An hotel 
in the Continental manner— 
yet provided with all American 
facilities: Lift, central heat, 
electricity, telephone, bath at- 
tached to each chamber, run- 
ning ice water; and even such 
ultra-modern apparatus as an 
air-conditioning installation to 
control air temperature and 
humidity in the public rooms. 
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An hotel 
in which those who are 
accustomed to 
the finest in Europe 
will feel at home 


S 


Opened October First 


But back of, and beyond, these 
mechanisms is a staff composed 
largely of Europeans, speaking 
all the modern languages, serv- 
ing the guest as he is accus- 
tomed to be served abroad. 

The architecture, fittings, 
furnishings and designs of the 
Carlton Hotel have come large- 
ly from the Continent. All 
rooms have French windows. 
All hardware is French. In the 
stately entrance hall, the 
drawing-room and the library 
that replace the more usual 
lobby, are Austrian hand-tufted 
rugs, Italian renaissance and 
Louis XVI furniture. 


There are only 257 rooms, a 
few available singly. Accom- 
modations principally are in 
family, diplomatic and royal 
suites. It is recommended that 
you make reservations in ad- 
vance, by courier or by mail. 
You thereby will be spared all 
doubt as to your comfort in 
Washington, and on arrival 
will be taken directly to your 
rooms, where a clerk will 
register you individually. 
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OPENING early in 1927, the 
Royal Hawaiian, Hawaii’s most 
beautiful hotel, ideally located 
upon Waikiki Beach. 18-hole 
golf links. 20 acres of gardens. 
Splendid tennis courts. Land and 
water polo. Motoring over per- 
fect roads. Horseback riding. 
Swimming and surf-riding. 


Full information and rates may be 
obtained from the Matson Navigation 
Company, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 510 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles; 814 Second Avenue, Seattle; 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York. Or write to 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


AMERICAN PLAN 
A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


RESERVATIONS ARE NOW 
BEING MADE 














Golf (4 


polo—tennis—riding—trapshooting—racing—archery— 
and other sports. 


CAROLINA HOTEL. Every room with bath. Experi- 
ence and equipment insure the satisfaction of its fastidi- 
ously luxurious clientele. Twenty-eighth season. 


A quick trip (only 16 hours, New York City). A return 
tocold weather is safe. Address: GENERAL OFFICE, 


P 








The 
Heart of 
the South 


world famous 18-hole Donald J. Ross courses) 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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RAVELING, in hotels and 

public places, anywhere 
outside your own home, your 
personal effects are exposed 
to unusual dangers. For a 
very small sum you can pro- 
tect expensive equipment 
in transit, in temporary 
quarters, etc. Send the cou- 
pon for information. 


Insurance Company of 
North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 





Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DD-11 
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Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 














Greater 


Palm Beach — 


“Where Summer 
Spends the 


Winter” 


all! 
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CY THE FLORIDA TROPICS 
Greater Patm Beach is calling You 


OU know of Palm Beach as the winter Mecca of Who’s 
Who in America—in business and social leadership. Have 
you realized what a little sojourn here can do for you? 

Not only recreation and health, but more—meeting with 
clear-thinking minds—stimulus and inspiration. Always in 
touch with your home office—the finest telephone, tele- 
graph and wireless facilities are at hand for you here. Rail 
time to New York only 36 hours. 

Worth while, too, for you to see the business and civic 
enterprise of Greater Palm Beach—Palm Beach and West 
Palm Beach. Added millions of dollars every year into new 
business buildings, homes, apartments and hotels. Doubling 
permanent population every two years. Constructing mag- 
nificent new harbor. Establishing even greater farming suc- 
cesses in the rich back country. 3 and 4 big profit crops 
a year. 


Six 18-hole golf courses, theatres, open-air concerts, 
tennis, fishing, yachting, motor boating, aqua- 
planing, bathing, hunting, scenic motoring 


PALM BEACH 


iti , CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
or MWh Py = if 5 404 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG 


WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 
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All Winter Long 


Warm, sunny days! Average 
winter temperature 65 de- 
grees! Sunshine 360 days a 
year! That's why you can 
play outdoors every day in the 
Sunshine City. And there is 
something to do on every 
sunny day—golf, tennis, 
roque, lawn bowling, boating, 
bathing, fishing, and the like. 
Fine motor drives. Varied 
entertainment. Greatly in- 
creased accommodations. Rea- 
sonable living costs. Come 
this winter. - For booklet ad- 
dress: A. F. O'Connor, Cham- 


ber of Commerce. 


JePetersurs 


“The Sunshine City 











Miami’s Beautiful 
New Apartment Hotel 


Tie EVERGLADES 


Miami, Florida 


ON BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 


Overlooking City Park 
and Biscayne Bay 


A 17-story fireproof 
structure affording hotel 
accommodations of the 
highest character. Also 
housekeeping apartments 
of 1, 3 and 4 rooms, com- 
pletely equipped, with 
daily maid service. 


(cA Fred F. French Property) 


WILLIAM M. GALE 
Manager 
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O long as the Gulf Stream 
flows up the East Coast 

of Florida —so long as the 
sun shines — the East Coast 
of Florida will be-the most 
natural place to spend the 
winter. Thank Nature for 
the summer magic of that 
tropical current. Thank man 
for the vision to see and the 
courage to make of that East 


Coast of Florida a land of 


supreme attraction, aland for 
rest or play, for a nation 
of people to the North 
in the winter time. 

















The Magic of the Gulf 
Stream is Winter’s call to 
Play or to Rest on the East 
Coast of Florida. For rest 
and play the great resorts 
of the East Coast were 
made. Art and a tropical 
setting color the days. 
Fashion dresses them. And 
people, eager, alert, com- 
panionable,-give them 
spirit. Select your own 
part. Every material facil- 
ity is present for sport, in 
the water or on the land. 
And from Nature, herself, 
Rest—the fountain of youth 
or the fountain of health — 
under the magic spell of 
the Gulf Stream. 


Of the many delightful Winter 
Resort Hotels on the East Coast 
of Florida, the rendezvous of 
Society at play have long been:— 
At ST. AUGUSTINE 
Alcazar — Ponce de Leon 
At ORMOND 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax 
<4t PALM BEACH 
Royal Poinciana — Breakers 
At MIAMI 
The Royal Palm 
At LONG KEY 
Long Key Fishing Camp 
At KEY WEST 
Casa Marina 
Openings — Dec. 18th to Jan. 15th 
AH owned and operated on the 
American Plan by the 
FLORIDA EAST -COAST 
HOTEL COMPANY 


Only 26 to 36 hours from North 
Eastern or Central States. The 
Florida East Coast Railway, now 
completely double-tracked to 
Miami, gives the East Coast 
resorts the only continuous 
double-track system from East- 
ern cities. Newest and best 
quip , ic block sig- 
nals, etc., insure absolute safety 
and schedule time. All locomo- 
tives oil burning. Numerous de 
luxe trains, daily, scheduled for 
the winter months. 

For illustrated booklets of hotels, 
time tables, etc., address 
Florida East Coast Railway Co. 

Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 

(Flagler System) 
2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
or General Offices, St. Augustine, 
FLORIDA 
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Turn off your radiators and come 
to the land of magical spring— 
where the waters laugh at the 
moon, the land is carpeted with 
flowers, and poetry and romance 


are in the air! Where you visit 
frequently active volcanos—enjoy 











every outdoor sport—or rest and | 


delightfully relax—under the most 
ideal of conditions. Book via— 


Smooth Southern Route 
Direct Tos Angeles 


| 
| 


Frequent sailings on superbly-equipped | 


vessels— 

S. S. “City of Los Angeles,” “Queen 
of the Pacific’’—Flagship of the line 
—22,500 ton displacement—the largest 
and most luxurious first-class passen- 
ger ship in regular service. De luxe 
suites. Large number of staterooms 
with beds and private baths. All 
staterooms with hot and cold water, 
telephones, electric fans and heaters. 
Glass enclosed and open promenade 
decks. Luxurious social space. 


S. S. Calawaii—most popular cabin 
liner on the Pacific—13,500 tons—all 
staterooms on the outside. 


New steamship—a companion luxury 
liner to the “City of Los Angeles”— 
21,000 tons displacement and also re- 
plete with every modern luxury and 
convenience developed by the most 
progressive of operators—will be added 


to the fleet this winter, increasing the 


service to 3 sailings monthly. 


All Inclusive Tours 


$278.50-—$323.50—$406.00 and upward | 


—depending upon ship and hotel se- 
lected — Los Angeles back to Los 
Angeles. 51/2 to 6% days each going 
and returning, and 8 to 9 days in 
Hawaii including 3-day wonder trip, 
Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea Volcano 
and return—tour cost covers all neces- 
sary expenses aboard ship and ashore. 
Every arrangement made for your 
comfort and entertainment—nothing to 
do but have a good time. 


Secure ali particulars from any 
authorized agent, or, 


LOS ANGELES 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 


517 So. Spring St. 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
685 Market St. 


New York, N. Y. 
605 Fifth Avenue 


San Diego 
217 E. Broadway 
Chicago 
140 Dearborn St. 
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HOLY LAND....EGYPT....VENICE 
Seventeen Colorful Ports 


Cairo—Malta—Athens—Constantinople —Cat- 


taro —Venice!... 


Make them more than names! 


See them—know them—remember them....The 
Empress of France, 18,350 gross tons, sails from 
New York on February 12 —bound for Spring- 
time. Madeira is her first port of call. Follow 
then Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, and a dozen ports 
as colorful. ,You’ll spend almost 3 weeks in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. You'll see Beirut, 
Naples, Monaco, Cherbourg and Southampton. 
And always, on ship and on shore, the attentive 
management of the world’s greatest travel sys- 
tem. Fascinating excursions at all ports included 
in fare....For choice accommodations, book 


earlier. 


The ship is the Empress 
of France, 18,350 gross 
tons of steadiness and 
comfort. Twice chosen 
forvoyages by the Prince 
of Wales. A cruise favor- 
ite. For greater comfort 
only a limited portion 
of her capacity will be 
booked for this cruise. 








EMPRESS OF 
FRANCE 


From New York- Feb. 12 










SG 


Literature from your 
local agent, or Cana- 
dian Pacific, N. Y., 344 
Madison Avenue; Chi- 
cago, 71 E. Jackson 
Boulevard; Montreal, 
141 St. James St. Prin- 
cipal cities in U.S. A. 
and Canada. Personal 
service if desired. 


Canadian 
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time to 00 
The South Sea breeze is 


whispering in your ear. 


HEN you sight your 
first flying-fish from the 
promenade deck—a_ gliding 
streak of silver on a sea of 
flashing blue — you'll know 


Hawaii’s near! 


At home when footsteps 
crunch chill on snowy streets, 
here in Honolulu’s bay div- 
ing boys sport about your ship. 
Tropical vines blaze with fra- 
grant blossoms over your out- 
door table. 





Inexpensive 


$400 to $500—that’s enough for 
a leisurely four or five weeks’ round 
trip from the Pacific Coast— including 
first-class passage each way and all ho- 
tels, sight-seeing and incidental expen- 
ses for two or three weeks in this island 
paradise. Another vast hotel at Wai- 
kiki; another great liner now building. 


Sail dire€t from any Pacific Coast 
port—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Se- 
attle, Vancouver—return by another, 
if you like. Your local railroad, steam- 
ship or travel agent can book you right 
from your own home. See him. And 
write today for illustrated booklet in 


colors. 


Hawaii 


° rs 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
217 McCANN BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
346 Fort St., HoNoLuLU, Hawai, U. S. A. 
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One of the ships of this great fleet of President Liners 


°750 


roundtrip to 


MANILA 


including visits to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong. Palatial, oil-burn- 
ing President Liners. Optional stopovers. 











GREAT Orient tour for seven 

weeks or more. The fare in- 

cludes your meals and accommo- 
dations aboard ship. 


You enjoy the rare comfort of 
magnificentPresidentLiners, broad 
of beam and steady. All rooms are 
outside. The decks are spacious,one 
enclosed in glass. The cuisine has 
won the praise of the most experi- 
enced world travelers. 


ivories, silver, gold, batiks. Crafts- 
manship in those lands has been 
handed down from father to son 
for centuries. Rare jewels areto be 
bargained forand secured at prices 
less than elsewhere. 

Honolulu, beautiful beyond words 
to describe. Japan, progressive, yet 
old in tradition, richly rewards the 
visitor. China where a new world 
of charm and adventure opens up 
whether your stay belong orshort. 
Finally Manila, the cosmopolite. 

There is a sailing every Saturday 
from San Francisco. From Boston 
and New York fortnightly sailings 
for the Orient via Havana, Pana- 
ma and California. 

In addition, there is service com- 
pletely Round the World---22 
ports in 14 countries---on fort- 
nightly schedules. 


Plan to go. There are scores of 
other Orient trips as interesting 
and as reasonable. For complete 
information communicate with 
any ticket or tourist agent of 


Dollar Steamship 
Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 


You visit Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
return via the same route, Or you 
may return onthe Admiral Oriental 
Line direct from Japan to Seattle. 


At every port there are several 
hours for sightseeing. Or you may 
stopover for one week, two weeks 
or longer wherever you choose. 


Adventure in the Orient. No 
lands offer more of interest and 
charm. You see the beauties, the 
reminders of an ancient civiliza- 
tion, strange architecture. 


Shop there in quaint bazars for 


25 and 32 Broadway, New York 

177 State street, Boston, Mass. 1519 Railroad Ave.South, Seattle 

514 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Hugh MacKenzie, G. P.A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 





i **The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 









extra fast 
extra fine 
extra fare 


Chief 


Aew Santa Fe train de-Luxe 
between Chicago -and 


California 


The Santa Fe will establish early this fall, a NEW daily 
train de-Luxe between Chicago and California— The 
Chief—which will set a new standard in the transporta- 
tion world. 


Only Two Business 
Days on the Way 


It will cost more to ride The Chief because it will be 
finer and faster—something distinctively superior—like 
an exclusive hotel or club, on ribbons of steel, speeding 
through a scenic wonderland, in luxury, ease and su- 
preme comfort. 

The Lounge car and Dining car will have many exclu- 
sive Santa Fe features and managed by Fred Harvey, 
which means the best in the world of travel. 

There will be an observation sun parlor, ladies’ lounge, 
ladies’ maid, barber and valet service, also bath. 

Extra fare, $10 from Chicago, $8 from Kansas City— 
same returning. 

The Santa Fe also operates four other through trains to 
California every day on which no extra fare is charged. 
Remember Grand Canyon and the Indian-detour. 














W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1152 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free Santa Fe folders of trains and trip to California. 
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5th Annual Cruise de Luxe 
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Monte Carlo, France, England. 


cluded in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 
Limited to 400 Guests 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, 
Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, 


The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterranean, 
under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every respect it is. unsurpassed, 
Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Prearranged shore excursions at every port in- 
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Enjoy regaining, 
health with the 
Otros Virginia 
mele Springs 
‘The HOMESTEAD 
leleje Springs ; Virginia 


Necerlmcaielcoametetme maces 





Luxury Cruises tothe stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. Pnaekan 
West Indies Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. Travel Service 
by Lasarions “Aquitania”, “Mauretania”, “Berengaria”, or any Cunard Line Steamer. throughout 

“$s. m’’. , hs 
Sailing Jem Feb Full information on request. Prompt reservation advisable. Europe 
and March. < : 
us seeperstiee wi FRANK TOURIST CO. €st.1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York Resorvtioes 
in . . . 
Holland-America 1529 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshire St., Boston. At Bank of America, Los Angeles. 582 Market St., San Francisco Me sa 
Line. PARIS CAIRO LONDON - 


























After the Charleston— 
WHAT? 


HEN the party gets dull, what will take the 
place of the Charleston contest that used to 
wake us up last winter? 


Look through these pages. Schools are listed here 
which will teach you new steps,—new rhythms, 
new methods of being entertaining, either solo or 
with a partner. 


Start early ... start now! ... while the stunt is 


still amusing. 


If, on the other hand, you take your dancing seri- 
ously—if you are planning a career in the the- 
atre, you will find schools here that are equally 
in earnest. . . . Schools where you will receive 
thorough training in stage-technique under the 
direction of experienced producers. 


Perhaps you don’t. see ex- 
actly the school you want. 
Then write to us. We'll 
be glad to advise you. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


House &§ Garden 
New York City 


Vanity Fair Vogue 


23 West 44th Street 
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he Luxury Cruise to the 


iterranean 


;RALESTINE EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable 
entertainment, on board the ‘‘Rotterdam.”’ Scenic 
splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interest- 
ingOld World lands, 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 


Under the Hottanp-America Line’s own management 
The ‘““ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 tons register, 
37,190 tons displacement. 


Has a world-wide reputation 
for the magnificence and com- 
fort of her appointments, the 
surpassing excellence of her 
cuisine and the high stand- 
ards of service and manage- 
ment on board. 


SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERAR Yincludes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada), 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem (The Holy Land), 
Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, 
Naples (second call), Monacoand the Riviera. Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 

Number of Guests limited 

Cost of Cruise $930 up 

American Express Co. Agents in Charge 


of Shore Excursions . 


For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations NOW 


Illustrated Folder “‘ F’’ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, Winnipeg 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 









S Luxury Cruises tothe 
Jan. 29(15 days), Feb.17 (27daye) 
; Mar, 19 (15 days) 
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Adjoining ancient Spanish capital, Monterey, on the historic Monterey Peninsua, 
125 miles south of San Francisco, 350 miles north of Los Angeles. 





cA Hole in One-— 


is the dream of every golfer. The ideal courses at the Hotel Del 
Monte are a perfect setting for this feat. (Two championship 
courses, one seaside and the other inland, boast Springtime con- 
ditions in the middle of the Fall. It is a year-round pleasure to golf 
at the Hotel Del Monte. (And...every other sport under the sun 
can be found at the Hotel Del Monte...and the sun is never too 
warm to enjoy them. Polo, swimming, boating, riding, tennis, 
motoring, shooting, fishing...all on a 20,o00-acre sports preserve. 
The Hotel itself...the New Hotel Del Monte, is a splendid instance 
of beautiful architecture and setting united into an incomparable 
whole. No trip to California is complete without stopping here. 


Cant S. STANLzy, Manager 


Hotel Del “Monte 


[Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach] Del Monte, California 


Del Monte Properties Company 
Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 


Many of America’s most distinguished citizens have permanently located at Pebble Beach, distinctive 
residential colony near Hotel Del Monte. Pebble Beach information may be had from Miss Marion 














Fascinating adventures in tropical 
seas where the glamour and ro- 
mance of the buccaneer still live. 
Glorious voyages,not to seek buried 
gold but to find joy and health. 
Care-free days on board the ideal 
cruising steamer RELIANCE and shore excursions in lands 
of wonderful beauty and charm. 


S. S. RELIANCE 


sails from New York on five 
‘Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages’’ 


DEC. 18 JAN.8 JAN. 26 FEB. 26 MAR. 30 
15 Days 15 Days 27 Days 27 Days 15 Days 
15 Day Cruises— $200 and up 27 day Cruises — $300 and up 


The RELIANCE is unsurpassed in size 
and appointmentsfor tropical cruising. 
Luxurious lounges, winter garden ball 
room,spacious decks,sunlit swimming 
pool, gymnasium and many other fea- 
tures. The wide cruise experience of 
the management assures unexcelled 
service and comfort. 








' Descriptive literature sent on request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. General Agents 
35-39Broadway, New York 177N.MichiganAve.,Chicago 131StateSt., Boston 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 574 Market Street, San Francisco 
or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents. 




















Hollins, Special Representative, Del Monte Properties Company, 275 Park Avenue, New York City. 















‘Beneath 
a polished surface- Zia 


Brute Strengths 


aga guaranteeing all 
our trunks as to material 
and workmanship, we insure 
each one against loss or dam- 
age for the period of a year. 
This merely indicates what lasting service 
you may expect from Indestructos. They 
must be built to endure. @ If you.are plan- 
ning on a fine gift, go to your dealer and 
examine the new Indestructos with their 
rich, exclusive linings, their complete 
equipment and their distinctive, swagger 
appearance. You'll want to buy—and you'll 
be pleased to learn the prices at which the 
various styles of Indestructos may be had. 


flo 
W Indestructo Trunk 
Co., 602 Beiger St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
I am interested in dis- 


*inctive luggage. Please 
send me literature. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF COLLAR 











MC HEMPSTEAD * FIEMPSTEAD “5 
SUPER- 
QUALITY. 


COLLARS 


IF YOU LIKE SOFT OR SEMI-SOFT COLLARS —IF YOU LIKE 
STARCHED COLLARS—IF DURABILITY AND ECONOMY, EASIER 
LAUNDERING, APPEALS TO YOU, THEN THIS IS THE COLLAR 
FOR YOU. ITS AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF COLLAR —A 
| COLLAR COMBINING ALL THE STYLE OF THE STARCHED 
AND THE COMFORT OF THE SOFT COLLAR, WITH A DEGREE 


| OF DURABILITY NEVER BEFORE ATTAINED IN A COLLAR 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. INC. MAKERS 





THE NEW 
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If af riendly service is worth recognizing 
~ recognize it fittingly 


THE WHAT, WHEN AND HOW bridegroom tohis best man . . . tohis ushers . . . 
OF REMEMBRANCES...DON’T what gift form will best express to an intimate 


oo friend regret over an impending parting? These are 
GUESS—ASK YOUR JEWELER but a few of the myriad delicate gift-questions. 


When you have a gift problem—don’t 
guess—go to an expert for authoritative 
counsel. See your Jeweler. He is a past- 
master in the science of appropriate gift- 
selection. 

And his consultations are free. 

But, today, send the coupon below for 
the Tiny Treasure Book, a pocket bro- 
chure that treats of the What, When and 
How of remembrances. 





Any of the services rendered us are 
labors of love and friendship. 

They are above and beyond any sugges- 
tion of monetary reward . . . and too 
richly laden with sentiment to permit of 
any remembrance of fleeting worth. 

Each such service should be recognized 
with a gift that lasts—a gift as enduring 
as the sentiment it betokens. 

But how to express a gift impulse so as 
neither to overstep the bounds of good 


; SAY IT FOR LIFE 
taste nor understate gratitude . . . that ay fign Watch should bea part of E | ( 7 | N 
is the delicate problem of gift-giving. sian Heke tae aoeon 


possession—for life-long service and 


What shall be the type of gift from a — talueconstancy...at $15 t0 $1700. THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


NAME ADDRESS 





Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, 4 delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free + Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 91, Elgin, Ill. 1926 © (MI 






























































HIT BUIDER OF VTMUOUS \\WD COSTIY TRENCIECAR SELECTS THI 
HUPMOBITE TIGHT \S THE SMOOTHEST, QUIETEST CARTY AMTERICY 
HIUS INDICMING THE PROLOU\D SUPERIORITY WHIGETUPMOBIT 
HAS ACHIVED TN SIR-AVGHE-LIGHTTAGIVELRING WD PERFORATW 


BE ALTY, COLOP, OPTIONS LUNURY, INO NINE ENCLOSED AND OPEN 
BODIES. 19-45 TO :2595 F.O.B. DETROIT, PLUS REVENUE TAX 














IN THE FINE CAR FIELD THE TREND 6° UNDOUBTEDLY TOWARD EIGHTS 
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COATINGS 


Fine, sturdy fabrics with 
a lot of character 


They’re the kind a man grows friendly 







It’s the 





with on sight. The kind he just naturally cut of your clothes 
wants to own. Ruggedly serviceable— that counts Gf 
and quietly rich looking. Some we call 2 ea uf 
step-weaves; some are inlaid or mosaic pr ie 








designs; others have rare diagonal pat- 
terns. Imagine these in blue, blue and 
buff, steel gray or two-tone gray, in 
rust brown or oak brown! All Moirés 


VAS 


< 


are exclusive with Society Brand. All 











have individuality. In fact—individ- 
uality both of fabric and cut is always 
present where you see the Society 


Brand label. (Look for it in the pocket.) 





Why not send for a Moiré folder 


and name of nearest dealer? 


Society Brand Clothes 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN - WMakers - CHICAGO - NEW YORK . In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED - Montreal 
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cWNV(_. appear at their best in 


Evening Jewelry 


he should have 


evening clothes. But how absurd- 
ly conspicuous is the man who 
wears a tuxedo when the occasion 
requires full dress. 


And the man who wears his tux- 
edo jewelry with full dress, or tries 
to make his full-dress set answer 
for all occasions, holds himself 
equally open to embarrassment. 


The conventional form for full 
dress is white mother-of-pearl]; for 





tuxedo, black enamel or dark 
mother-of-pearl. The vest buttons 
must always match studs and links. 


Every man should have two sets 
of evening jewelry. This is not an 
extravagance—it is essential if he 
would dress correctly for all oc- 
casions. As a gift to him, you 
will find the ideal selection among 
the many pleasing designs in 
Krementz Sets of Correct Evening 
Jewelry for men. 


VANITY FA 









Full Dress Set No. 1488, Krem. 
entz Quality rolled white gold 
plate rims, white mother-of. 
pearl centers. Pair links, 3 
studs, 4 vest buttons, in gift 
case . . $11.50 


You may see these sets at the better stores. Upon request we 
will mail you our illustrated booklet with Correct“Dress Chart. 


KREMENTZ @7” COMPANY 
Established 1866 — Gime “Does Gell 


NEWARK, N. J. 


remen 





it Jewelr 
FtorMen : 








| 4 f She 

BODKIN~ 
Tuxedo Set No. 2061, Krementz qual- CLUTCH All studs and vest buttons are fitted 
ity rolled white gold plate rims, GOES IN LIKE with the easily inserted, sure holding 
smoked mother-of-pearl centers. Pair | 4 NEEDRE bodkin-clutch back. The name 
links, 3 studs, 4 vest buttons, in gift Hl. aWANtaS “Krementz”’ is stamped on the back 
case ; ‘ ‘ : $15.00 ese of each piece. Look for it. 
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Fashionably correct, skillfully designed and tailored, a Roberts- Wicks 
dinner jacket is the ally of poise and smart appearance. 
Roberts-Wicks Company, Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERT S-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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exactly the right one for you or is merely a 
head cover? Are you just as much concerned 
with the cut of your clothes as the material 
they’re made from? «» Then these latest 
Banister Shoes were made for you! They have 
the distinction that comes froma style created 


For you—the young and well-dressed! 


~~ you careful in the selection of your 
ties? Does it matter whether a hat is 


We shall be glad to send you a style booklet and the name of nearest dealer 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


—a distinction that is lost ina style copied.» 
Banister creates these shoe styles for young 
men. It takes an old house with seasoned 
craftsmen to make new, young styles that are 
unmistakably correct—and smart. ~» For 
eighty-one years we have made shoes and 
shoe styles. And for eighty-one years the 
young men who really count have chosen 
Banister Shoes! Priced at $12.50 and up. 
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Typical Trufab Bi-Spun hose, of 
pure Virgin Australian Wool, with 
smart French clock-stripe effects 
in Rayon, retailing 
everywhere for only I 





REAKING MEN 
of the HIGH-PRICE HABIT 


Men who used to pay high prices have discovered that 
Trufab Bi-Spun hose satisfies the demands of the most careful 
grooming. In addition to smart styles and colorings, Trufab 
gives far longer service than old-type socks. 


The reason is BI-SPINNING—the amazing new process that 


invisibly reinforces the entire sock, adding months of extra. wear. 





























Bi-Spinning has elimi- 
nated the Neglected 
Area from Trufab hose.” 








Bi-Spinning is exclusive with Trufab. It permits an uncondi- 
tional guarantee: Either they satisfy you or you get your money 
back. This new discovery brings more attractive colors, helps 
keep Trufab socks trim-fitting through many launderings. 


In the Trufab series every man will find precisely the style 
and material he prefers. Prices range from 35c to $1. Bi-Spun 
wool and rayon Golf Hose at $2. 

Criimax Hosiery Mitts 


Founded 2:02 ATHENS, GEORGIA 


New Dork Office: 366 BROADWAY 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 


37 
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When men are shown the Fownes Sesqui, the new Fownes The Fownes Sesqui is something entirely new in gloves 
glove illustrated above, they say, “By George, this is the _ originated by the Fownes Company (patent rights applied 
way a glove should be made!’ Until you wear the Fownes for). It has a vent wrist which feels comfortable and looks 
Sesqui, you aren't aware that clasps or buttons are a smart. And the unmistakable Fownes quality of leather 
bother—you're too used to them. But tryon this new and perfect finish make it one of the season's smartest 
Fownes model and ‘you will see immediately the good sense models—for general wear about town, for business and 
of a glove that pulls on . . . simply . . . quickly... semisports. In three shades, priced at $5.00. Fownes 
comfortably . . . and stays on. Brothers & Co., Inc. 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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The Schoble Feature is the soft hat favored by 
well-dressed men. And the social season suggests 
the addition of the Schoble Derby for the more 


Seven to forty formal occasions. Sold by most fine 
dollars hatters everywhere. 
for Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA : for Service 
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The Book of Hosiery 284 


CTIVE men are insistent 
buyers of this particular 

silk hose, because they must have 
foot-covering that will survive ex- 
traordinary punishment and look 
well at the end of the ordeal. It is 
the famous Phoenix number 284. 
Made of the long strands of pure 
Japanese silk and adroitly woven 
with unique reinforcements, it 
supplies a wide range of color- 
selection for a colorful season. 
Strong and handsome! It is the 


friendly sock for the active foot. 


No. 284 


75 cents a pair 
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STYLE ann EASE 


ASE in the appearance of dress is 
recognized everywhere as one mark 

™ of the man of affairs. Many efforts 

at so-called smart styles are no more in keep- 

ing with the ideas of the really well-dressed 

man than exaggerated manners or speech. 

But there is no reason why ease and com- 

fort should not have distinctive style. as I. 
well. Burberry overcoats are famous on six. f Fi) 
continents for just this happy combination =~, //) 
—and for another one, too, equally im- i 
portant. They combine the greatest “,;—, 
warmth with an amazingly light weight. 4 | 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


For the name of your local dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 
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SOOTHE 
MOUTH 


Use Squibb’s 
Dental Cream 
night and morn- 
ing. Irritated 
gums are soothed 
by Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. 
Also prevents 
acid decay as 






nothing else does. 
Smokers should 
use it. 


QUIBBS 
Dental 
Cream 





REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 


Rubber Garments 









Y garments have 
been worn by 
men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measure, $12.00 
Chin Reducer .. 2.50 
Neck & Chin .. 3.50 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 
Anklets, per pair - - $7.00 
Extra High - . « « 9.00 
Stockings, per pair + 12.00 
Made in either light or 
dark rubber; will not only 
reduce and shape the 
limbs, but give excellent 
support and a neat and 
trim appear- 
ance. Relieve 
swelling, vari- 
cose veins and 
rheumatism 


Man's Reducing tebe ptly. 
Belt witn coutil Send ankle and 


back - « f 
All Rubber 14.00 Calf measure. 









Warning: do not send money in an 
envelope: send check or money order. 


Write for booklet to 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street, Suite 605 
Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South 11th St. 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 


Chicago: . - Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los Angeles: Adele Millar, 1112 Loew's State Bld. 











SHOPPERS 


VANITY FAR 





SO BUYERS GUIDE 








Antiques 


WE ARE OFFERING FOR SALE OUR ENTIRE 
Collection of imported candlesticks of the period 
of Louis XV, Louis XVI, Empire—Restoration 
and Louis. Philippe at greatly reduced prices. 

CANDLESTICKS priced as high as $100 a pair, 
reduced to $25 due to our discontinuing our collec- 
tion of small art objects. Duval Galleries, 
22 East 50th St., N. Y. 16 Place Vendome, Paris 


Arts & Crafts 


CIGARETTE BOXES for individual decoration— 
Basswood lined with cedar. Ready for your artistic 
touch to make it an ideal gift. Two sizes. $1.00 
and $1.25. 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


JULIA DUNNE. Address, 15 EAST {0th Street, 
New York City. Private or class lessons to be- 
ginners or advanced pupils. Expert instruction. 
Cali or write. Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 


SCIENTIFIC BIDDING, BY ELLIS 0. JONES, 
Beginners or Experts. No mere rehash. Simplified 
system. Newly-discovered Principles. $2.00 at book- 
sellers or Oliver Publishing Co., Columbus, QO. 


Beads & Beaded Bags 
Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 


Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for cataleg- 
Wn. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave. oN. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 


contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one address 
50 West 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9426. "Booklet 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the paintess 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician, This is the 14th year of its successful 








them, 
( 


use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
New York City address, 107 East 35th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. address, 2001 Chestnut Street 
| MME, JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 


No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 


BUST AND _ CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, New York 


Face Lifting done without surgery in one treatment. 
Remove crow’s-feet, lines, double chin & restore youth- 
fulcontour. Done inthe privacy of your home, by follow- 
ing instructions. Sadie MacDonald, 630-5th Ave., N.Y. 


Bed Quilts 


Beautiful Colonial Patchwork Quilts $12.25. Old pat- 
terns reproduced. Exquisite machine stitching. Hand- 
made Candlewick Spreads $5.75. Free book. 
Elizabeth Finlay, Box 3, So. Sta., Evanston, Ill. 


Books 


OUR GIFT BOXES OF BOOKS and magazines 
make attractive and Ree ee Christmas Gifts. 
Your selection or our $7.50. $10.00 upwards. 
Liveright Bookshep, 4 Ww est 49th Street, New York 


ANCIENT MANNERS (APHRODITE) by Pierre 
Louys. English Version by M. S. Buck. Fabriano 
boards, Gilt top. Limited Edition, $10.00 delivered. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave. N.Y. Catalog Free 


VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
that formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
Children’s Vogue, including all Vogue patterns. $2 
yr., $3 for 2 yrs. Condé Nast Pub. Inc., Greenwich, Ct. 


Candies 


BAUMGARTEN CANDIES unique in goodness 
and make up. perfect compliment to the 
recipient, expressing the good taste and the best 
wishes of the sender. Orders promptly filled. 
$1.50 AND $2.00 THE POUND. In smart con- 
tainers and wrappings original in their desien 
Baumgarten Confections Incorporated, 36 East 48th 
Street, New York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3544 


Christmas Cards 


The Evanston Craftsmen, Evanston, Ill, | 





| 








PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS | 


exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once. Everett 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, Va. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS From Your Own Pictures 
or negatives (any size). Rich reproductions on 
highest grade vellum with texts in handmade let- 


ters or in facsimile. Remember your friends at 
Christmas time with a picture of your home, 
yourself or little ones with appropriate verse 
and facsimile signature. Write today for 
samples and simple directions for  orderinz. 
Twenty-five cards $5.00; Fifty, $8.50; One 
hundred, $16.00. Envelopes included. Address 
communications to The Artcraft Company, 200 
West Fifth Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


USE NEW YORK’S SMARTEST XMAS CARDS 
you don’t have to shop for them! Just send a dol- 
lar for twelve—They’re all different & you'll like 
Pagely, 114 East 27th Strect, New York 


| 





A reference directory of uniform adver- 
lisements classtfied for the convenience of 
the reader. Advertising rates upon request 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
23 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 


Vanity Fair, 





Employment Agencies 


WETTLER’S AGENCY, a recommended place for 
good domestic help of all nationalities and every 
capacity, Address 13 West 46th Street, New 


York City, N. Y¥. Telephone Bryant 6374—6375 
Fancy Dress and Costumes 


PRIZE WINNING COSTUMES of originality and 
distinction—For rent or sale. To order or from 
stock. New York’s Smartest Costumners. Bayer- 
Schumacher, 67-69 West 46th’St., N. Y. Bryant 1834 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York. Tel. Murray Hill 3068 


Furniture & Art Objects Bought 
HIGH GRADE 
Oil paintings, 

linens, antique 
objects of art. 

TS AND ODD VOLUMES 

Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert ap- 

praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries, 

10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 1985 


Furs 


ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. 
Beads. Indian Curios. Jenuine Willow Root 
Fancy Baskets. From the Lair of Quality. 
Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns Remodeled 


GOWNS REFASHIONED, also made-to-order. Good 
lines. Expert Workmanship. Your own materials 
accepted. Address Mme. Hanibas—second floor, 223° 
West 75th Street, N. Y. City. Telephone Trafalgar 2933 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! 
contents of homes and estates. 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, 
and modern furniture and all 
ooK 


Old ivory 


Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., 


Hair Goods - 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill+5737 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties, 


Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 52 =. <i 


522—5Sth Ave., N. 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, — platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets, Cash at_once. Address 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 


BéCHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, New York. Pearls—Jewelry—Silver. 
We also buy from responsible persons. Fifth 
floor—Rooms fifty and fifty-one—Vanderbilt 2265 


Miscellaneous 


Colorcraft Wrapping poeere for shops, ordinary kraft 
price. 590 sheets 24x36, 50. <Alsorolls, tying tapes. 
Jade, Brown, Old Rose, a Maltese, 5 Old 
Blue. Samples. Pagely, 114 East 27th St., » & 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 


household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Ine. , 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Mourning Apparel 


19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
fats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 


ARTHUR MULLEN, 


Perfumes 


RARE ORIENTAL FLOWER ESSENCES: Bokul, 
Lgyptian Iris, Keora, Pandang, etc. $5.00 up. Sam- 
ple $1.00. Batikha Magic Beauty Cream $2.00. Orders 
filled. Orienta Importing Co., 30 W. 72nd St., N.%. 





Permanent Hair Wen & 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per. 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fe. 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 524j 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair colorings, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials, 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type, 
595-5th Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th St.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


Shopping Commissions 


TAG I’M IT FOR FURNITURE. I can save you 
money on furniture by introducing you to whole. 
salers who will sell you direct. Convince yourself— 
no obligation. Tag Treveille, 311C-5th Avenue, N, y, 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed, 
Self-consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally -and by mail, 
Mile. Louise, 164 West 71st St., N. ¥. Endicott 5009 


PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa. 
tion. Address Mlle. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook 

1577—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa, 


| TEACH PERSONALLY AND BY MAIL 
Social Etiquette, Conversation, Poise, Develop 
Personality and Overcome Selfconsciousness. Jeanné, 
2099 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco, California 


Stationery 


125 SHEETS AND 75 pt a nlp 
address or monogram. Hammermill Ripple 64 
t Granite Gray Social 5% x 6% —$3.00, 
-Made Deckle Finish 

Add 


tear per cent to your order to cover mailing. Ex. 
cess refunded. Ask for circular, Address, The Piper 
Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 


EXCLUSIVE INDIVIDUAL STATIONERY: 
(Raised letters—engraved effect—not printed). Idea! 
gift, suits everybody. 200 single sheets 6%x5% 
(100 lettered & 100 plain) & 100 envelopes or 10) 
folded sheets & 100 envelopes with name & address 
on top center of sheets & on flap of envelones for 
$2.00. Colors of paper:—White, Pearl grey, Bisque, 
Orchid, Blue. Colors of inks:—Black, Blue, Jade 
ireen, Purple, Brown, (Gold & Silver 10% extra), 
Send check, money order, or currency. West of Miss, 
add 10%. Wallace Brown Inc. Dept. 103, 225 5th 
Ave., N. Y. Free Personal Engraved Xmas Card Folio 





Swimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming. 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8440 


Table Delicacies 


CONNETTI—CONFECTIONS. Spiced nuts 9 
delicious with afternoon tea. Suitable for bridge 
and whist prizes. Attractive half pound box $1.25 
Postpaid. 445 Maple Way, Pasadena, California 


ARIZONA MESQUITE HONEY, FIG, APRICOT, 


peach presetves. Arizona canned — Grapefruit. 
Write for price list on gift and  Christmes 
boxes. ‘Triple L Company, Chandler, Arizona 


Oranges and Grape Fruit. Indian River. (Merritt 
Island) fruit for box shipment, finest grown. Sample 
carton of five oranges prepaid 5%c. Correspondence 
invited. Henry C. Merrill, Route No. 1, Cocoa, Florida 


Unusual Gifts 


UNIQUE GIFTS and art objects personally selected 
abroad or created in my studio, where a varied as- 
sortment is always on display. Rena Rosenthal, 
520 Madison Ave., (near 53rd Street), New York 


STUDIO ART .SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAUTY 
Indestructible pearls mounted in lovely designs on 
shirred elastic. Smart for evening, daytime = 
bridal outfits. Charming gifts. All colors. No. 12, 
Two strands of pearls $3.00. No. 14, Three strands 
$5.00. Send check. or money order, stating color. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Namiot _ Incorporated, 
(Department 29C), 132 Nassau St., New York City 


COLONIAL BRASSES and COPPER ARTICLES 
Distinctive gifts in candlesticks, bowls, — trays, 
and other novelties. Catalog on request. Address 
Ann Rutledge, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Trump Bridge Table Cover, excellent gift or prize. 
Standard Size. Rayon Material in No. 1 Tanwith Peach 
Border & Heart Design; No. 2 Silver Black with Scarlet, 
Club; No. 3 Jet Black with Scarlet, Spade ; No. 5 Oliv: 
Green with Gold, Diamond; No. 6 Grass Green with 
Gold, Diamond; No. 7 Rosewood with Mahogany, 
Diamond. $2.06 each Ppd. Order by No. Yomanco 
Production Co., P. 0. Box F-429, Saco, Maine 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents, i 
letter and spirit of good manners as approver on 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid siete 
Vogue, 21 West 44th Strect, New York y 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & —— 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a genertio sak 


sured highest quality at reasonable prices. De 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S, 11 St., Richmond, Va 
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Ton" talk to Eric about wide open spaces. 


His idea of a real thrill is a Saturday night once 
a month in a tank town where there’s cactus on 
Main Street and perhaps one place where they 
have ice enough to get a drink good and cold: Some- 
times, when he gets a week-old newspaper from the 
coast, he has a lot of fun reading ‘““What the Well- 
Dressed Man Will Wear.” But his own scarred and 
work-stained wardrobe is eloquent testimony of 
whatshould be worn where there are bridges to build, 
mountains toscale, rattlesnakes, alkali and sage brush. 


On the frontiers of nations or of commerce, 
breeches, the trousers that are made to tuck in boots, 
are the standard equipment of men who do things.(*) 


“10c a Button: $1.00 a Rip” originally was just a slogan 
—a homely, but sincere expression to the public of 
honest manufacturing intent. Today, the slogan is a 
monument to a promise kept unswervingly for more 
than forty-six years—it is one of the tangible differ- 
ences between Dutchess Trousers and other trousers. 


Nowe Moe 


Rockwell 
UTCHESS 
p TROUSER? 


10¢ a Button, $1.99 a Rip 
WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.9° 
OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 














bas 





(*) This is one_of a series of character sketches, by famous artists, 
making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers Wearers. The series, 
in leaflet form, may be had upon request. Other sketches include: 


“Going on Nineteen’? in FLANNELS 

“Mr. Tracy’? of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy in KNICKERS 
“Jim will be voting Next Year” in COLLEGIATES 
“Young Whipple” in DRESS TROUSERS 


Trousers & Knickers 


“As good as He Looks” in SPORT TROUSERS 
“That Darn Bennett Kid’? in BOYS’ GOLF KNICKERS 
POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 
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STUDEBAKER BUYERS, congratulations! 


When you see the Big Six on Budd-Michelin Wheels, 
we believe you will join us in thanking Mr. Erskine. 


And when you have driven one of these cars a few 
thousand miles, weknow you'll feel the way wedoaboutit. 


For by that time you'll realize that Budd-Michelin 
superiority isn’t solely a matter of distinguished ap- 
pearance. . . . You may (we hope 
not) but you may have had occasion 
to thank your lucky stars for the 
added safety of All-Steel Wheels. 


You *ll know how much easier it is 
to keep these wheels spick and span. 






Budd-Michelin Wheels hide your brakes from sight, 
and give them added protection from mud, water, and 
dust. Your tires will always run without a wobble, 
for the rim is permanently attached to the disc of the 
wheel—there’s no chance of putting it on crooked. 
Another reason your tires will last longer: The steel 
discs help get rid of the destructive friction heat that 
takes the life out of rubber. 


Another famous automobile 
adopts Budd-Michelin Wheels. 
That makes half a dozen in re- 
cent months—and every one a leader. 


Thank you, Mr. Erskine! 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit and Philadelphia 


Also makers of the Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheel, 
which fits the same hub as the Budd All Steel-Wheel. 
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An ideal realized 


and acclaimed | 


SUCCESS always begins farther back than 
the public sees. 


The New Safety Stutz began with an ideal, 
fostered for years in the mind of an engineer. 


Patiently, he and his associates awaited their 
hour of opportunity. 


It came — and a new type of automobile 
was born. 


The motoring public, long accustomed to 
wolf-cries of “new”, at first was skeptical. 


But the creators of the New Safety Stutz, it 
was found, were not merely adding to the 
already long list of “good cars’’. 


Instead, at the Automobile Shows last win- 
ter, observers saw in the Stutz exhibits an 
automobile genuinely advanced, from a 
mechanical standpoint. 


They looked upon a motor car with new 
basic features rather than “talking points”. 


They saw a car carrying its “useful load” 
(passengers) radically lower than ever before; 
not a mere semblance of lowness, but actual 
mechanical lowness accomplished by real 
engineering—and without sacrifice of road 
clearance. 


What they didn’t see was the many engineer- 
ing problems met and solved in order to 
gain this bona-fide close-to-the-groundness 
without reducing either head-room or 
toad-clearance. 





They couldn’t well know that an entirely 
new mechanical theory had to be evolved so 
that the motorist might be given the benefits 
of this new automobile architecture. 


And the full significance of the New Safety 
Stutz design was yet to be revealed to the 
public and the automobile industry alike. 


But soon—by tens, by hundreds, by thou- 
sands— buyers got their cars out on the open 
toad. Then came a nation-wide realization 
and acclamation of the real importance of 
Stutz accomplishment. 


A flood of letters from owner-drivers poured 

in. These letters expressed a delighted sur- 

prise at the new and complete sense of secur- 

experienced in riding in the New Safety 
tutz. 


They exclaimed over the ease of handling, 
and absence of side-sway and usual road- 
shocks and jolts; its “road-adhesiveness”, its 
surety around corners, and its non-skidding 
characteristics. And all these features were 
deliberately engineered into the car. 


Today, the enthusiasm of the Stutz owner- 
body for their cars is the marvel of veteran 
automobile men. It is without precedent. 


This enthusiasm, and the car that inspires it, 
are in no degree accidental. All is the fruition 
of the success that was founded in the dream 
of the engineer. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. - + Indianapolis 


New SAFETY STuTZ 












The New Safety Stutz is per- 
manently protected against 
theft, by The Fedco System, 
without cost to the car owner. 


An exclusive feature is Loss-of- 
Use Insurance, paying the car 
owner five dollars per day, ub 
to thirty days, for loss of the 
car’s use through theft. This 
also is without cost to the car 
owner. 


Theentirecar has Underwriters’ 
lass A rating on both fire 

and theft. 

Eight body styles, including 7- 

passenger models, designed and 

constructed under the super- 

visionof Brewster of New York. 


All closed bodies automatically 
ventilated by Hubbard Venti- 
lating Eaves — another exclu- 
sive feature. 


= 
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FUSSY CHOCOLATES 


Nut Combination, Nut and Chewy Centers 





chocolate history 


Back in 1906 Whitman’s selected from the 
various chocolates they had been making 
since 1842 those particular nut centers, 
caramels, nougats and other firmand “chew-y” 
kinds that were preferred by a large class of 
candy buyers. 


These selected chocolates were packed in a 
green and gold box and because they were an 
offering to particular people the box wasnamed 
the Fussy Packace For Fastipious Fo ks. 


The Fussy Package made an immediate hit, 


For Hallowe'en 


New York Chicago 


We have dressed up the Fussy 
Package in a special wrap for 
Hallowe’en which will make it fit 
perfectly in the Hallowe'en party. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


and ever since has been the favorite candy of 
a growing circle. Also it has been a dis- 
tinguished gift package. 


The Fussy Package was the pioneer in the 
line of special assortments originated by 
Whitman's which now includes the Samper, 
SALMAGUNDI, PLEASURE ISLAND, BONNYBROOK, 
and other packages, each catering to a real 
candy taste and preference. 


Fussy Packages are in sizes from half pound 
to five pounds. 


San Francisco 
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Don’t Pry, Little Girl, Don’t Pry 
How Wisdom Came to Adam and Eve in the Sunken Garden of Eden 


VE, with fingers arched in artistry, 

moved to the dinner table and placed 

an ivory tusk, hollowed and filled 
with flowers, in its center. Shadows of twi- 
light, like torn chiffons, faltered in dim 
corners of the cave. Tallow candles waited, 
slim and pendulous, moon-white in the 
dusk. Eve sighed. 

“What a hostess I should make,” she mur- 
_mured wistfully, “if I only had some guests. 
Here we have a whole roast pig for dinner, 
and kneeling on its platter in a very man- 
nerly fashion too—but its horrid jaws look 
so vacant. I should have liked to put an 
apple—” 

Adam leaned his head upon his hand. 
In his side, where before the construction 
of Eve, he had cherished a rib, he now too 
frequently perceived a thorn. “Now don’t 
let’s start that all over again,” he groaned. 

“I’m not starting a thing. But this Pro- 
hibition simply brings out all the worst in 
me. You know me, Adam; I can be led 
but I cannot be driven.” 

“Well, all I know is,” he said gloomily, 
“it’s pretty dull for me, living in a place 
like this Eden where everything’s done for 
you. I haven’t a word against miracles, but 
what do I find this morning? That piece of 
desert over to the east flowing with milk and 
honey, and a brand-new potato-patch where 
the old swamp used to be. I’d like,” con- 
cluded Adam plaintively, “to plant a little 
something myself now and then.” 


IS wife raised a languid eyebrow. 
“Really, we’ve about exhausted the 
opportunities for self-improvement or even 
entertainment in Fiden. I’m frightfullv 
bored, and there’s absolutely nothing to do 
after dinner.” 
“We might go for a moonlight swim in 


the Pool of Tears,” he suggested with - 


pessimism. Her brow became a deeper 
crescent of disdain. 

“My dear man, these midnight bathing- 
parties are hopelessly démodé.” 

With a sigh, husband and wife sat down 
to their evening meal in silence. Around 
them, the garden intricately drowsed. 

Eve, petulant in the bright sunlight, was 
rouging her lips with poppy-juice; a touch 
of bruised olive-leaf on each eyelid, a breath 
of rose-pollen over each cheek, and she rose 
and yawned. A mammoth heaved its vel- 
vet bulk through the whispering leaves. 

“Nothing but mammoths, mammoths, 
mammoths all the day long!” fretted Eve, 
with a slight lisp owing to the difficult con- 
struction of the phrase. “I don’t think 
Adam and I are really getting very much 
out of life,” she sighed. 


A soft wind stirred the Pool of Tears, 
and once more her eye strayed casually to 
the Tree of Knowledge, intimately a-bloom 
upon its banks, the apple gleaming like a 
ruby from its lowest bough. The Serpent 
lay coiled in languour among its foliage. 

“Apples are so triste,” reflected Eve, “I 
prefer the epicurean pomegranate.” But 
the Serpent caught her interest. It was the 
only creature in Eden as bored as she. 





EVE AND THE MIRROR 
Wearily, Eve sought her reflection in the 


maiden’s mirror. Her face swam like a 
shell, brittle and bland in its liquid sur- 
face. “I look very tired,’? she whimpered 


Listlessly, she wandered by the pool in 
meditation. “I have youth, health, and 
social position. I am bored. Familiarity,” 
she reflected, using the phrase for the first 
time, “breeds contempt.” 

A twisted dagger of lightning fell across 
the sky, and before her stood a handsome 
youth. His eves were dark and wise, and 
upon his pallid brow dreamed a cool, candid 
moonstone. 

“What you need,” he said, “is a good, 
round, rosy apple.” 

Eve regarded him coldly. She 
astonished, but concealed it perfectly, in 
the manner of a lady of fashion. 

“I don’t know who you arc,” she said, 
“but I am not supposed to know that there 
is another man on earth except Adam. I 
am married,” she added, comprehensively. 

The stranger bowed. 

“However,” she continued, yielding him 
the gift of a smile, artistically frosted, ‘if 
vou care to—” 

The stranger bowed again. ‘Thanks, 
I’ve got to make a fourth at bridge. I 


was 


just dropped in to tell you about the apple.” 
He was gone. But in her heart the wistful 
flowers of friendship lifted their heads a 
MAGS «4 

From a turquoise depth, a voice sighed 
to Eve, the words rattling like jewels upon 
her harder heart. “Are you happy,” it 
whispered, “in a world where the only pink 
cloud is the rouge on your cheek, the only 
ripe cherries the cluster of your mouth? 
Where the only crescent moon is the arch 
of your eyebrow?” 

“No,” answered Eve thoughtfully, “I 
have never quite liked my eyebrows.” 

Spirals of blue smoke descended, danced, 
amazingly blended, and before her stood 
a tall maiden, amber-coloured and wise. 

“Why, she is very like me,” thought 
Eve curiously, “but I have the better 
figure.” And she poked the stranger a 
little, dispassionately. 

“Look!” cried the maiden. Eve sur- 
veyed her reflection in the mirror. Her face 
swam like a shell, brittle and bland, in its 
liquid surface. “I look tired,” she said 
pathetically. 

Now the azure mist again enveloped her. 
The maiden was gone; only a singing dusk 
filled the garden. As she listened, it grew 
into a kind of melody—faint, exquisite 
notes strung like stars upon threads of twi- 
light. Bemused, she followed in a dream, 
and suddenly a shadow kissed her hair. She 
was beneath the Tree of Knowledge. 

Upon its bough, the apple shone garnet- 
red in the milky light of evening; around its 
plaintive trunk, the Serpent gleamed emer- 
ald and copper through the dusk; the music 
still sang in the leaves, and now the Scr- 
pent’s voice sang too. 

“Bored?” he inquired politely. 

“I was—frightfully. Aren’t you!” 

“No, Iam only calm. You, my dear, are 
neurotic. Artificial. Dull. You want life, 
interest, the attention of your husband.” 

“T don’t sce how you knew,” patronized 
Eve, “‘just sitting here.” 

The Serpent raised his head with its 
crown of gold and onyx, and smiled. “I 
was the handsome stranger in the garden,” 
he said, “I was the handmaiden, I was the 
music that brought you here. I alone can 
give you the bright jewel that lies at the 
heart of the world, at the heart of my apple. 
And that secret-—” 

The wind sighed in her hair; her eyes 
widened a little. 

Adam roared for his dinner in vain, as 
Eve bit into the apple and marveling, ex- 
tracted the sced of happiness—a year’s 
subscription to Vanity Farr, 


—M. C. M. 
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A Great Factory 





$1 


Problems and Attitudes in Life and Industry Considered from a Workman’s Angle 


ANY men, living in one long house. 

Rows of small frame houses, all 

built alike, along the streets of the 
industrial suburb. Other streets just like it 
running in all directions. A great city of such 
streets off to the north. If you took a street 
car you got down into the business section of 
the city. Great department stores, big hotels, 
swell restaurants. Lordy, how many people in 
this world! How do they all manage to make 
aliving? You could take another car up to the 
park and on up to where the swell houses 
were. In your own street—dust, dirt, crying chil- 
dren, toughs in the pool room at the corner. 
Up there gardens, flowers, green grass growing. 

There were two women—-sisters—who ran 
the long house. One of them had married— 
a fleshy young man who always went about in 
his shirt sleeves and had a cigar stuck in the 
corner of his mouth. He ran the pool room 
in the same street. Some of us went in there 
on Saturday afternoons or evenings. Harry 
and I did once or twice. It wasn’t a very good 
place to go. 

There were young men hanging about who 
never worked—better dressed than we were. 
Get into a game with one of them and, if you 
were sap enough to lay a bet, he stuck you 
every time. One of them stuck Harry for a 
whole week’s pay. Harry said he had it com- 
ing to him. They were all pool sharks—the 
well-dressed, cigarette-smoking young men. 


HE two sisters in that factory labourers’ 

rooming house worked like mules. Harry 
and I hadn’t much time to be sorry for any one 
except ourselves but we were sorry for them. 
They did the cooking in the house, swept and 
made the beds. It was a huge place—not too 
clean, Well, it wasn’t clean at all. It was said 
the pool room keeper came home drunk some- 
times and beat his woman. I never saw or 
heard anything of that. 

The other sister. Well, you know how young 
labourers or factory hands talk. Their fancics 
linger over any woman they sce. I was that 
way myself at that time. Harry may have 
been. He had a lot of natural reserve. A 
fellow named “Cal” told me he saw one of the 
sisters and a man named Slim Beal in a room 
together. 

It was a lie. One day when I was ill she 
came into my room to make the bed. I could 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


not help thinking of what Cal had said. When. 


I looked at her the idea of her not being straight 
was absurd, 

Trucks ‘in the street outside, dust thick on 
the window panes. I sat by the open window 
and had in my hand a copy of George Bor- 
row’s Romany Rye, A lot of the other labourers 
in the factory used to call me “the professor”, 

The tall sister, with the bony hands and 
the tired sad-looking eyes, began to talk. Her 
cheeks grew a little red. She was embarrasse 
because she had got the impulse to talk and it 
was hard work for her. She told me about a 
younger brother who had died. It was evident 
he was the hope of the family. She said that 
the younger brother liked to draw pictures. 

“I do, too,” I said, “but I am not very suc- 
cessful. I suppose P11 just be a common work- 
man all my life. I wish I could do something 
well.” 


HE looked at me, sizing me up. “Of 

course,” she said. It was evident she did 
not see anything in my looks to make her want 
to refute my statement. The brother, had he 
lived, would have been a genius. She knew 
it quite definitely. He could draw anything— 
a horse, a ship, a pig, just anything. Show him 
a picture in a newspaper or a magazine and 
the next day he would have it down in black 
and white, as natural as life. 

The sister’s eyes shone as she spoke of the 
dead brother. I tried to draw her out con- 
cerning her position in the house. “Why do 
you work here? I bet they don’t pay you any 
too much.” 

My words frightened her and she went 
quickly away. It was the only talk we ever had 
together. 

The factory where we worked was a big one. 
With the man at the next bench I got ac- 
quainted quickly. That was Harry. He was 
the only man there I did get to know well. 

He did not belong to the factory or to 
factory life. Something was all wrong. How 
I knew I can’t say. Harry had a certain air, 
walked across a room with a certain indefinable 
swagger. Later he lost most of his swagger. 

Back of us both clung a memory of other 
places, other kinds of life—the life of fields, 
farms, orchards, small shops in small towns 
where the factories had not come yet, of nights 
on country roads under the moon, of rains and 


snows. “I’]] walk out of this damn place when 
I get ready,” I said to myself. I was strong of 
body. Work in fields is heavy, hard work and 
the pay is not much but there are no brick 
walls closing you in. I was in the presence of 
something tremendous, powerful—but it 
hadn’t got me yet. It hadn’t got Harry—yet. 


SAID something to him one day at the noon 

hour. His eyes grew bright. We became 
friends. 

He took a room next my own in the great 
barrack-like place kept by the two sisters. Most 
of my own thoughts of factory life and what 
it means to the men in factories, what it does 
to men, are really his. Later I made my get- 
away but he stuck, became a drifting factory 
hand going from city to city, from shop to 
shop. He may not have been as shrewd as | 
was. I saw him once, fifteen years Jater. He 
had been hurt in a factory and was dying. 
They were taking the best of care of him. 
He had, in some mysterious way, kept track of 
me and sent me word. His opinions of fac- 
tories hadn’t changed much. He died, I 
thought, rather handsomely. 

He thought the industrial age, the age of 
factories, too big for human comprehension, 
disastrous sto men, but did not put the blame 
on any one. 

Let me return to our life together. We 
used to go in the early morning down a long 
dirty street to the factory. Outside everything 
barren and ugly. Inside everything clean and 
shining. This particular company had buiit 
most of the houses in the industrial suburb. 
The houses were all alike. There was no ex- 
pression of individuality. Well, you can’t have 
artists building factory towns, can you! 


ARRY walked beside me, worked beside 
- me, came home with mie evenings. We 
talked—trying to find ourselves in our world. 
On some evenings we walked out beyond the 
town, on country roads or along railroad tracks, 
This was in the winter and it was often bitter 
cold, with biting winds blowing. We were 
young enough not to mind. It did me good 
just then to be with a man as impersonal as 
Harry. A lot of labourers are always flying off 
the handle, talking wild. You sce I had to 
get factory life from the men’s angle. I was 
one of them. 
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The factory was something—the walls well 
built, great light rooms. The factory stood for 
something very definite. 

There was a row of shower baths where you 
could go and get clean after the day’s work. 
Nothing lacking in physical comfort. The 
work was easy. 

Something more than  that—something 
splendid. Such vast quantities of goods made 
and very well made. 


HE great factory in which we worked 

was an impersonal thing like something 
in Harry, who was to spend his life working 
in factories. The steady, even hum of vast ma- 
chines—beauties many of them—so intricately 
made, doing such marvelous things. Click, 
click, click. Goods being made, carloads, 
trainloads, shiploads of goods. I could get a 
thrill any time, looking at the machines. They 
frightened me, too, 

Harry was the son of a country doctor. He 
had left home because, in a quarrel, his father 
struck his mother with his fist. “I had to 
leave or kill him.” He did not talk much about 
himself. 

We were one in our admiration for the 
machinery and the organization of the great 
factory. Men had done it, the minds of men 
had done it. From the angle of production it 
was almost perfect. The sound of the machines 
sang in my dreams all night. They were power- 
ful, persistent, accurate. They did not tire. 
Harry-and I agreed often that men in general 
had little or no appreciation of what a marvel- 
ous thing the modern great factory had become. 

It was far bigger than the men who owned 
it, who ran it, who worked in it. Were we 
afraid because it was bigger than the individ- 
ual? We were. We were country-bred lads—- 
individualists. My own individuality has always 
been the most bothersome thing in the world 
to me. Take it away and I am nothing. Solve 
all the problems of my life for me by indus- 
trialism, by standardization, and you leave 
me a dead man. I think I have always realized 
that. Nothing in the world could ever make 
me a socialist. 


HERE were radicals enough about. They 
talked and we listened and on the whole 
thought them rather off the point. 

Harry and I had both come from places 
where men still worked with simple, crude, 
rough tools. After he had left home Harry 
had worked as a farm hand. We had no illu- 
sions about labour—as labour. After listening 
to radical talk I remember Harry’s saying, 
“These radicals are men who think that if they 
could change the form of government, the 
social scheme—if they could take ownership 
out of certain hands and place it in other hands 
—they would miraculously become good work- 
men.” He thought that what men wanted was 
to be good workmen. I think so too. 

Later, | remember, he somewhat revised that 
saying. “The reformer is a man who starts 
with a genuine passion for making life better 
for all men. The job is too big. A man has to 
save himself. The scheme the radical has fixed 
upon becomes in time the expression of his in- 
dividuality. To give it up he must give up 
everything. He missed the point. The work- 
man does not consciously call attention to 
himself. His work should do that. The dif- 


ference is this—the radical is trying to change 





things—the workman to make things.” 


I have a notion that Harry did not get it 
all. There must be, somewhere back of every 
reformer, a sense of some divine order. It may 
be many of them are ready to surrender in- 
dividuality for the common good. I am afraid 
I am not. 

Workmen and artists are not primarily con- 
cerned with the fate of men. They are con- 
cerned with things, what they, as workmen, 
can do to things. I believe that, deep down 
in him, every man wants to be a workman more 
than he wants anything else. He wants it 
more than wealth, success) women, fame, 
honour. 

Men want it as women want children. It’s 
nature. 

The great factory—modern industrialism— 
standardization—stand in the way. Well, what 
are you going to do about it? Industrialism, 
standardization have made the modern social 
scheme possible. They go together. You can’t 
chuck facts. Without standardization you can’t 
have the great factory—you can’t have modern 
life. 


You can’t have your cake and eat it too. 


OU will understand that I am trying to 

speak of something huge and vast, to give 
as best I can, the feeling of two workmen re- 
garding the great factory they worked in. 
Although for twenty years now I have not had 
one political thought, have no scheme for 
changing anything in the social structure, I 
am every day more keenly aware that my life 
is in no way what it would have been if great 
factories had not sprung up like mushrooms all 
over America in my time. 

I am only saying here what the workman 
Harry and myself thought of the great factory 
while we worked together in it. 

Admiring it, often overcome by a feeling 
of awe, admiring the men whose ingenuity had 
devised the specialization of work, the effi- 
ciency of it all—feeling that in bringing the 
comforts of life to men at a Jow cost in human 
labour, the great factory had come near self- 
justification, we could not go with the men of 
another generation in thinking the machine 
could solve men’s problems. Organization of 
men in some socialistic state scheme, to make 
efficiency more efficient, we thought would make 
things worse. 

The great factory —standardization—all 
that frightened us. I fled from it. He stuck. 
Modern life has affected me as deeply, getting 
out, as it did him, staying in. 


WO return to our talks on winter nights, 
walking often under factory walls. At 
night the dark factories seemed like prisons. 
They are prisons. Some men think life itself 
is a prison. We helped each other to a kind of 
acceptance—that is the reason we became 
friends. I dare say many of our thoughts were 
crude enough. I am not presuming to be very 
certain I have got far with the subject on 
which I am trying to write. It is a rather 

large order. 
I am only saying we were afraid of the great 


* factory. 


The shining wheels always flying, vast quan- 
tities of goods pouring out, lives of men made 
more comfortable everywhere, men employed, 
the power of the country growing, wealth be; 
ing accumulated—in two workmen a feeling 
of fear. Not of wealth. 

What of wealth? I would like to be wealthy 
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myself, Wealth means to me the opportunity 
to do as I please. It means the chance to work 
always at what interests me most. 

The many, in spite of dirty streets, ugly 
houses—better off in every way than labourer; 
ever were before industrialism came. The ter- 
ror of sheer brute, heavy labour that few men 
nowadays know—lifted, at least partly, from 
the shoulders of mankind. 

Realizing that to blame any one rich man or 
group of rich men for what evil the coming 
of the great factory has brought is foolishness, 
childishness. 

Still buried deep in us the feeling of fear, 

Of what? ‘Two boys walking, asking them. 
selves that question, asking each other. 

Did they know of what they were afraid? 


OMETIMES I think I do now. I have 

the individualist’s fear of mass produc- 
tion—fear of losing touch. I never walk past 
a great factory now without having that fear, 
1 am a man of the west, an individualist. Self- 
abnegation is not my strong point, 

It may be that I am speaking only from the 
artist’s viewpoint but I do not believe it. The 
artist is the man whose whole life is centered 
on the problems of not losing touch. I believe 
that any man who is a workman has something 
of the artist in him. The man who is not a 
workman is not a man at all. 

Fear of losing touch. With what? 

Why, with wood, cloth, iron, stone, earth, 
sky. The line this pen makes on this paper 
as I write, the quality of the paper, the ink, 
with everything in nature my mind or body 
touches. My life is centered here. Life, to me, 
has always this universal quality. There js 
something the machine cannot do for me. When 
the machine makes my fingers useless it makes 
me useless. I am afraid of the impotency 
that comes with the losing of the workman 
impulse. 

Delight in the hands, in what the hands do, 
what the fingers of the hands do to things ia 
nature. Is all that over the workman’s head 
because he cannot express it? I express it in 
words because I”am a workman in words. It is 
my job to find words to express such hidden 
fears. 


AN’S inheritance—his primary inherit 

ance—being taken from him perhaps 
by mass production, by the great factory, by 
inventions, by the machine. 

The great factory then, for all its wonders, 
remains a threat to the individualist, the work- 
man. 1, an individual, must save, for myself, 
my own individual’ touch. The tendency of 
the factory, of industrialism, is inevitably to 
place the emphasis on production, rather than 
on the process of production. That tends to 
destroy the workman in me. If someone can 
show me that I am wrong I shall be glad. 
There are already a great many great factories. 
There will be more. 

It may be that the age of the individual has 
passed or is passing. Men are always rising up 
to say that the day of the artist is gone. They 
have said it many times in the history of man. 
When the workman, the workman impulse, 
passes there will be no more artists. I do not 
want to live in such an age and, being an opti- 
mist, do not believe it will come. 

It may be after all a matter of emphasis. 
Now the emphasis is all on production. It may 
come back to workmanship one of these days. 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


The Conclusion of the Exciting Tale of Love and Adventure in Vienna 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This is the second part of the 

new novelette by Arthur Schnitzler, the first in- 
stallment of which appeared in the October Vanity 
Fair. In the first part, the author depicted, with much 
intimate truth, the unusual psychologic relation 
between a physician and his (quite naturally, pretty) 
wife. The scene is, of course, Vienna; time, the 
present. After a gay Carnival ball, Fridolin (the 
husband) and Albertine (the wife) find that they do 
not really know each other—in fact, discover that 
secret thoughts stand as barriers between them. Ina 
state of great desperation, Fridolin sets out to pick 
up what he imagines to be the broken threads of his 
life. As he wanders about, lost in thoughts, he meets 
a friend of his school days, who tells him of mysteri- 
ous revels. Fridolin becomes possessed of the rest- 
less spirit of adventure. He ascertains from his 
friend the password of the mysterious house in which 
these revels are to take place. Moreover, he follows 
up the adventure, and actually goes to the house. 
He approaches, and two servants come to greet the 
trembling guest. At this exciting juncture the first 
part ended fortissimo. And now, as the phrase is, 
the reader is privileged to continue with the story. 


WO voices whispered, “Password?” And 

Fridolin replied, “Denmark.” One 

servant took his fur coat and disappeared 
with it into the next room, the other opened 
the door and Fridolin entered a dimly lighted, 
high-ceilinged hall, decorated on all sides in 
black silk. ‘Masked figures in clerical robes 
stalked up and down, sixteen to twenty of 
them, monks and nuns. The softly swelling 
music of 2 harmonium playing an_ Italian 
church melody was wafted from above. In a 
corner of the hall stood a small group, three 
nuns and two monks; they turned around, 
casually looking at Fridolin, and immediately 
turned away again as if intentionally. Fridolin, 
noticing that he was the only one who had his 
head covered, took off the pilgrim’s hat and 
promenaded up and down as inconspicuously as 
posible; a monk touched Fridolin’s arm and 
nodded a welcome; but a look darted from 
behind the mask which was for a second un- 
comfortably penetrating. A strange oppressive 
odour, as from a southern garden, embraced 
him. Again an arm touched his. This time, 
anun. Like the others, she had a black veil 
wound around her forehead, hair and neck. 
Beneath the black lace mask, shone a blood-red 
mouth, Where am I? thought Fridolin. 
Among madmen? Among conspirators? Am 
I at a meeting of some religious sect? Perhaps 
Nachtigall was acting under instructions, was 
bribed to bring an uninitiate whom they might 
ridicule? But for a masquerade, all this seemed 
too sinister, too consistent, too uncanny. The 
music of the harmonium became mingled with 
the sound of a woman’s voice, a soulful old 
Italian air sounded through the room. All stood 
still, seeming to listen. Fridolin, too, was cap- 
tured for a while by the gorgeous swelling 
melody. Suddenly a woman’s voice whispered 
from behind, “Don’t turn around. There is 
still time for you to go. You don’t belong 
here. If you are discovered, it will go badly 
with you.” 

Fridolin shuddered. For a second he con- 
sidered heeding the warning. But the curios- 
ity, the lure and chiefly his pride, outweighed 
all fear, I have gone so far, he thought, it 
does not matter what happens. And he shook 
his head without turning around. 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


The voice behind him whispered, “I am 
sorry for you.” 

Fridolin turned. He saw the blood-red 
mouth shimmering through the black lace. 
Dark eyes sang a melody into his own. “‘I stay,” 
he said in heroic tones, which he did not be- 
lieve himself capable of, and turned his head 
away again. The music rose majestically. The 
harmonium played a new, decidedly not re- 
ligious air, instead earthy, lustful—thundering 
like an organ; and, glancing about, Fridolin 
saw that all the nuns had disappeared and that 
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DRAWING BY LEO KOBER 
THE DISCOVERY 


“Off with the mask,’’ was the command 
to Fridolin. An arm reached out as if to 
tear off the mask when suddenly a door 
opened and one of the women stood, dressed 
in her nun’s robe as he had first seen her 


only monks remained in the hall. The voice, 
too, had risen from its sombre depths, through 
an artfully rising coloratura into brightness and 
jubilance. Instead of the harmonium, a worldly 
and persuasive piano tune had begun. Fridolia 
immediately recognized Nachtigall’s wild, pro- 
vocative touch, and the voice, at first so noble, 
in a last shrill, ecstatic cry had, so to speak, 
flown away, into infinity upwards through the 
high ceiling. Doors right and left had been 
opened. On one side of the room Fridolin 
recognized the dim outlines of Nachtigall’s 
figure at the piano. The room opposite, how- 
ever, blazed with blinding light and women 
were standing motionless, all of them with 
dark veils about their foreheads, hair and neck, 
black lace masks on their faces, but otherwise 
unclothed. wandered from 
voluptuous to slim, from fragile to buxom fig- 
ures. That each one of these veiled ones sti!l 
remained a secret was an unsolvable ridd!e. 
Big eves shone across to him through black 


Fridolin’s eyes 


masks and transformed the pleasure of gazing 
upon them into a mist of desire. This emotion 
on Fridolin’s part was probably shared, how- 
ever, by the other men. The breath of a 
charmed monk changed into a sigh; into a 
sound of deep woe; somewhere a cry rose ;— 
and suddenly, as if driven, all the monks, no 
longer in clerical robes, but in festive, white, 
yellow, blue and red cavalier’s attire, rushed 
from the dim hall across to the women who 
greeted them with a mad, almost wicked 
laughter. 

.Fridolin was the only one who had remained 
in monk’s garb, so he sneaked somewhat cring- 
ingly into a distant corner, near Nachtigall, 
whose back was turned to him. Fridolin could 
see plainly that Nachtigall was blindfolded 
but, at the same time, he seemed to perceive 
how Nachtigall’s eyes penetrated the high mir- 
ror opposite, where gay cavaliers were dancing 
with their partners. 

All of a sudden one of the women came to 
Fridolin and whispered—for nobody dared speak 
a loud word—even the voices were secret: 
“Why so lonely? Why don’t you dance?” 

Fridolin observed two of the noblemen in 
another corner staring at him and he guessed 
that the woman beside him (she was boyish and 
lithe) had been sent over to test and tempt him. 
In spite of his suspicion, he opened his arms 
to draw her near, when one of the other 
women left her partner and ran directly over 
to Fridolin. He knew that it was she who had 
warned him before. She pretended that she 
was seeing Fridolin for the first time that eve- 
ning and whispered, so audibly that it could 
be heard in the other corner, “Are you back 
at last?” And gaily laughing: “It’s no use, 
you are found out,” and turning to the boyish 
one: “Let me have him for just two minutes. 
Then you may have him again—forever if 
you like.” And softly and happily: “It’s he, 
yes he.” The other girl, surprised: “Really?” 
and flitted to her cavaliers in thé cérner. 

“Don’t ask questions,” the one who re- 
mained said to Fridolin, “and don’t be sur- 
prised at anything. I tried to mislead them, 
but Pll tell you the truth: you can’t get awav 
with this much longer. Go before it is too late. 
And it may be too late at any moment. And 
be careful that they don’t follow you. They 
mustn’t learn who you are. The peace and 
quiet of your existence would be over for 
ever. Go!” 

“Shall I see you again 

“Impossible.” 

“Then I stay.” 

A tremor ran through her body which 
Fridolin felt and which almost robbed him of 
his senses. 

“JT can’t risk more than my life,” he said. 
“And you are worth that much to me at this 
moment.” He took her hands and attempted 
to draw her close. 

She whispered again, in despair and dis- 
tress: “Go!” 

He laughed and heard himself as one hears 
one’s self in a dream. “Il am conscious where 1 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Chu-Ti of Canton 


VANITY FAR 


An Innocent Flirtation Involves a Traveller in a Maelstrom of Chinese Politics 


E left China shortly after the dis- 

turbance in Canton had reached its 

climax. The Communists were mas- 
ters of the city and the river, and when we 
put into port at Hong Kong, the city was 
overflowing with Christian refugees, mission- 
aries, silk merchants, Parsee and Arabian inter- 
mediaries, and dubious people of all races, 
who, for once, were outmastered and had 
taken to flight. Our ship was so crowded that, 
although I had the experienced traveller’s 
trained eye, I did not know there were Chinese 
passengers on board, travelling first class, till, 
four days later, when we made a stop at 
Saigon. It was not until shortly before we 
arrived in Singapore that I noticed a high 
personage, surrounded by secretaries; it was 
General Ku-Tchong. The General was about 
thirty years old, tall, beardless, with a small, 
black, drooping moustache, like a seal, and a 
flat face. His appearance did not bespeak a 
high intelligence. He was in charge of a mis- 
sion which, like most Chinese diplomatic mis- 
sions, did not seem to have any definite pur- 
pese. Without doubt the object was to remove 
a certain number of distinguished persons from 
China for a period of months, and for this pur- 
pose gave them a certain allowance from the 
state revenues. Who were these people? No 
one on board ship could give me any informa- 
tion. 


NE evening, at the hour when everybody 

gathered on the forward deck to be part 
of the audience attendant upon a performance 
of Nature’s—the sunset—I saw Miss Chu-Ti 
in a group of Chinese attached to the Ku- 
Tchong mission. She was a Chinese, dressed 
in a long white robe, wearing over it a short, 
pale blue silk jacket. Her hair was short and 
so slicked back with coco oil that one might 
have said it was painted with a brush; the 
eyebrows had been removed and a painted 
line replaced them. The sharply contrasting 
fullness of her carmine lips stood out on the 
background of a strangely pale complexion. 
As for the rest, the nose with scarcely bulging 
nostrils, the eyes, so drawn and narrow that 
one could hardly see them, were set in the 
same plane as the velvety, white face. Where 
could this ravishing Chinese girl have hidden 
herself for the past two weeks? I made my 
approach as well as I could, but General Ku- 
Tchong was distant and spoke only in a south- 
ern Chinese dialect so that I could do no 
more than have a chat with the secretaries, who, 
for their part, could not assume the responsi- 
bility of imposing such an indiscreet European 
as myself upon their chief. I was partially 
successful, in that I learned the name of the 
pretty Chinese, Miss Chu-Ti, and learned 
as well that she was the mistress of the Gen- 
eral. She came from a respectable tea-house i 
Shanghai, knew more than two thousand poems 
by heart, varnished her fingernails every day 
and, inasmuch as she suffered from seasickness, 
seldom came up on deck. But the thing that 
astonished me so much was that she apparently 
was the object of extreme consideration on the 


By PAUL MORAND 


part of the other members of the mission. At 
each port a fresh supply of provisions, mangoes, 
liqueurs and tlowers was brought on board for 
her. At Colombo, the General returned with 
a handkerchief knotted at each corner and filled 
with precious stones; at Aden, he returned 
with an iron box full of ostrich feathers; at 
Djibuti, with white corals, 

Several evenings after I had noticed Miss 
Chu-Ti for the first time, chance would have 
it that an attaché of the French consulate at 
Ceylon, who had been at Yunnan for a long 
time and spoke Chinese, came on board. | 
asked him to present my card officially to Gen- 
eral Ku-Tchong with a few words of polite 
greeting. I was French and bent on a diplo- 
matic mission, the same as he was. The boat 
we were traveling on belonged to the Me:- 
sageries Maritimes; 1 could, therefore, take 
this initiative, without fear of offending con- 
vention. No sooner done, when the General 
invited me after dinner for a glass of cham- 
pagne in the bar on the after-deck. We ex- 
changed the usual polite phrases, and our call- 
ing cards with much formality, but Miss Chu- 
Ti did not appear. For several days I did not 
have any luck secing her. But one night—a 
typical night on the Indian Ocean—stifling 
hot, full of pale and green stars—I was walk- 
ing the deck, not being able to sleep in my 
badly-ventilated cabin. I was leaning over the 
railing, watching the phosphorescent spray fly- 
ing off the prow of the ship like a shower of 
gossamér silver coins, when I became aware 
of the presence of Miss Chu-Ti. She also had 
come up to get a breath of fresh air. She was 
alone and I went to meet her and spoke to 
her. She knew a little pidgin English and I 
knew a few words of Chinese. Presently we 
had laid the foundation of an innocent flirta- 
tion. 

Did she like to dance? 

Passionately. 


Could I do the Charleston, she asked me. 


COULD not, but nevertheless had the nerve 

to say that I was a past master of it. 

l went to fetch my gramaphone from my cabin 
and on the deserted deck of the sleeping ship 
I gave her (and also myself) the first lesson. 
From that time on Miss Chu-Ti came often 
to the deck. Never in the morning; but, at the 
tea hour, she would make her appearance, 
every day in a different dress. It was a ver- 
itable floating exhibition of all the silks and 
all the colours of China. Occasionally she 
came down for dinner, and then she aston- 
ished the other passengers with her dresses of 
rose or green silk, as fragile as a design on 
porcelain, shaded as delicately as the paintings 
of Sung, with her small feet ensconced in satin 
slippers, and on her head a tiara made of king- 
fisher’s feathers. Her eyes were painted with 
great care—full-blown, black flowers in porce- 
Jain vases of pale blue. Her shaved eye-brows, 
drawn over again, placed on her forehead 
much higher than the real ones, lent her face 
a serenity equalling that of Kwa-nonn. Yet, 
however she may have looked at other times, 





I felt that from under her puffed eyelids, 
which stood out as if in high relief, she often 
shot quick glances at me, more glistening than 
the surface of oil. One evening, after having 
again indulged in some champagne with the 
General and the ship’s captain, emboldened by 
several ice-cold glasses which I had poured 
down when I was very warm, I seized Mis 
Chu-Ti by the wrist and started to dance with 
her in public. The Chinese General gave some 
signs of nervousness, that is to say, the colour 
of his temples changed ever so slightly and 
his right nostril quivered twice. But his young 
mistress must have reassured the General be- 
hind my back, because he never ceased smiling 
and never made any move to interfere. He 
even asked me to come down to his cabin to 
partake of a drink. It was tea—a green, per- 
fumed and bitter tea—drunk amidst Inno- 
vation trunks, bamboo valises, Japanese lacquer 
boxes and revolvers. Chu-Ti’s cabin connected 
with that of the General. On the table, facing 
each other, were two typewriters, carbon paper, 
Mauser automatics and a box of opium of the 
Indo-Chinese Régie brand. Every cup that was 
offered provided a pretext for new salutations, 


HE General asked me if the Moulin 
Rouge was open, how many stories the 
Eiffel Tower had, if it were true that there 
were elevators on each of its four corners and 
if I thought that the President of the Council 
could receive him as soon as he arrived in Paris, 
Chu-Ti, who had left us alone at first, entered, 
Never had I witnessed so much gracefulness, 
so many artifices; never gazed upon a more 
seductive face. She was seated on a low 
stool at the feet of her lord, the General. The 
way I envied the latter made me realize that 
I was in love with Chu-Ti. Never had such a 
mixture of perfumes arisen from one woman 
at one time. They filled the small cadine de 
/uxe with those Chinese perfumes which, like 
their wines, have a fruity taste—lime, bitter 
almonds or orange peel. I began to talk politics 
and asked -Chu-Ti what she thought of the 
present revolutionary movements in the South 
of China. She answered me casually that she 
was a woman and that she understood nothing 
of politics. Shortly after, one ‘of the secre- 
taries of the Mission entered. He brought a 
radiogram and asked for instructions. The 
General made a show of reading it. I could 
see that he did not understand the contents. He 
handed the message to Chu-Ti. She got up 
and typed a lengthy answer. There must have 
been enough words in it to cost a hundred 
dollars. She opened her satchel and took from 
it a code book. I thought it would be polite 
of me to withdraw; but from that day | had 
my doubts about Chu-Ti being as ignorant con- 
cerning politics as she had claimed to be. 
On my cot, before going to sleep, I Jay 
thinking of Chu-Ti for a long time. The 
expression of deference I had caught in the 
secretary’s eyes when looking at her, Gen- 
eral Ku-Tchong’s helpless and stupid attitude, 
gave me the impression that the soul of the 
(Continued on page 114) 
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A Day in the Life of 


How Our Collegiate Editors 
Depict Her Daily Routine 


Drawings by FISH 








a Débutante, According to the College 







8 P. M. 
If we are to believe the college boys, 
who ought to know, the daylight hours 
in the life of Connie, the débutante, 
really don’t count, so we shall start 
her off with dinner at the Colony 


10 P. M. 
After dinner, Connie hies 
her darling little self to a 
party at the Ritz, where she 
is literally rushed off her feet 
by Percy, the human top 


MIDNIGHT 
Every dance, to Connie, is 
a two-step: two steps with 
each partner, then someone 
cuts in. Alf is trying to 
make the most of his moment 




















2A. M. 
Just when Connie begins to 
feel a trifle footweary, comes 
the welcome relief of supper 
with Reg, who is trying to 
prove that alcohol is a food 





6 A. M. 
Home at last, to the tune of a 
rattling milk-cart, and Oh! Baby 
what a headache! What Con- 
nie’s boy friends will feel like 
tomorrow is nobody’s business 
— ifthe college comics were true 
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4 A. M. 
Our heroine is in the very 
hands of Eddie, who is whisk- 
ing her away to a Harlem 
cabaret, there to dance until 
the dappled dawn doth rise 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Countess Maritza 


Concerning a Triumphal 


TAMPED with the hearty approval of 
returned travellers who saw it in one or 
another of the European cities, the oper- 
etta called Countess Maritza has finally reached 
the New York stage. This is the piece which 
enriched considerably the promising composer 
from Budapest, named Emmerich Kalman, 
and which for more than two years has kept 
him scurrying to all the remote corners of 
Europe that he himself might wield the baton 
at each new first performance. In case you do 
not read the foreign news, I may tell you that 
Maritza was the lone entertainment that sur- 
vived the burdensome post-war season when 
scores of gasping and too seldom visited play- 
houses scattered around the continent were 
forced to close up shop on grounds of non- 
support. When the officious Mr. Breitner was 
tax commissioner of Vienna, and, by virtue of 
his office, causing no end of embarrassment to 
Max Reinhardt and managers of lesser impor- 
tance in the Kaiserstadt, this entertainment was 
playing simultaneously on five Vienna stages. 
This serious state of affairs made it quite 
impossible for an itinerant playgoer of any pre- 
tensions to avoid seeing Maritza, say, every othcr 
night, and impossible for any mere citizen or 
tourist to avoid hearing its melodies at any time 
of day or night on the slightest provocation. 
This operetta also succeeded in bringing the 
luminaries of Europe’s musical comedy world 
out of alleged withdrawals from public life 
and set them battling with the newcomers for 
the public affection. Thus such sumptuous 
prima donnas as Emma Kosiry, Betty Fischer, 
Rosa Mittemardi, and Jucy Labass were at one 
and the same time playing the réle of the 
haughty Countess. In fact, if any musical 
comedy artiste in Europe under the age of fifty 
did not attempt to make Mr. Kalman’s score 
articulate during the past two years, her name 
escapes me. There is, I know, only one con- 
sequential exception—the exquisite and cap- 
tivating Louise Kartousch, of whose beguiling 
artistry I am considerably enamoured. A glit- 
tering representative of her sex, it was her 
custom to appear (to splendid advantage, of 
course) in the operettas of Franz Lehar in the 
anti-climactic days which followed in the wake 
of The Merry Widow. Save for a brief 
descent upon Lothar’s Duchess of Elba, La 
Kartousch has, for reasons of her own, politely 
but firmly gone into a retirement from which 
even the chromatic possibilities of Maritza 
have failed to lure her. 


O many companies of the operetta were set 

loose at once upon devastated Europe, that 
soon there were not enough Maritzas to go 
around. Thus it was destined to become a sort 
of stepping-stone to fame and any personable 
young lady who could carry a tune and speak 
her lines without perceptibly trembling, might 
find herself elevated to aesthetic eminence by 
a single appearance in Mr. Kalmdan’s operetta. 
It came to be a tradition that once an actress 
was thrust into the title role, she became ipso 
facto an artist of the first rank. 

Journalists began to write about Maritza 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


with the same emotion which recently prompted 
a New York periodical to rank Anita Loos above 
such lesser humourists as Rabelais and Voltaire. 
In other words, Countess Maritza was applauded 
as a work of art, and Herr Kalman found him- 
self placed on the same aesthetic level as the 
late Puccini. Eventually Maritza succeeded 
The Jewels of the Madonna at the Volksoper, 





VANOAMM 


YVONNE D’ARLE 


The American Maritza was a member 
of the Metropolitan and St. Louis opera 
companies before she was recruited to 
Broadway to sing Mr. Kalman’s score 


which dwelling place of the Muse saw the first 
appearance of Jeritza on any metropolitan stage. 

All of this was, of course, a mere perversion 
of values, for as New York now has opportunity 
to attest, Maritza is simply a first-rate operetta, 
with some excellent music of the better sort 
to which is affixed a none too potent /idretto by 
the inevitable collaborators Brammer and Griin- 
wald, who have in the past manufactured more 
mediocre filigrees for musical comedies than 
there are playwrights in Budapest. I have no 
patience with the delusion that Vienna is the 
home of operetta. This is one of the theatre’s 
favourite and oft-repeated myths. Glance at 
any reference to a new musical show, the score 
or book of which is accredited to a Central 
European and you will find some allusions to 
the fact that it emanated from the homeland 
of this particular art. If this tradition has 
exerted any influence, it has been solely in the 
direction of quantity production. For every 
composer like Kalman or Lehar there are a 
hundred mediocre talents like Robert Stoltz. 
The term “Viennese operetta” is still used 
with considerable respect, yet the identifying 
marks of the output of the past five years are 
staleness and a far from quaint old-fashioned 
air, Oscar Strauss’ Naughty Riquette in its 
American production might easily have been 
mistaken for a revival of a picce originally 


European Operetta and a Successful American Drama 


produced in 1900. It is a pity that a composer 
with the imagination of Lehar cannot fit his 
music to a /ibretto of beauty and charm. But 
the composer of The Merry Widow lives where 
musical comedies are made on the factory plan, 
and must accept, almost without consultation, 
any book which his librettists concoct for him 
—in which, of course, one finds the usual 
inanities of plot and character and the inevit. 
able allotment of humourless jokes. 


:. America, I think, we are far more crafts. 
manlike in the matter of light entertain. 
ment, and seldom are the most flagrant faults 
of imported operettas discernible in our own, 
We, by the way, have no reason to complain of 
a dearth of musical genius. But, unfortunately, 
the syncopated rhythms of jazz result more 
often in noise than in melody. For my part, 
I prefer the latter—for semi-operatic purposes, 
But to return to Maritza in its American pre- 
sentation: it has been accorded a colourful 
production by its local sponsors, but for the most 
part, the rdles have been filled with a profoundly 
haphazard group of ladies and gentlemen. The 
important, albeit somewhat gaudy, title part of 
Maritza has been entrusted to Miss Yvonne 
D’Arle, formerly of the opera, who, except for 
a singing voice, has nothing whatever to com- 
mend her to her réle. The part of the Gipsy 
has been expanded in the present version in 
order more deftly to display the talents of Mis 
Odette Myrtil of Paris and New York. Her 
performance is in the best Grawd Guignol man- 
ner, and it is no mean compliment to Mr. Kal- 
man that his piece was able to resist her attacks 
upon its intrinsic merit. But, all things con- 
sidered, Countess Maritza may be put at the 
head of the list of current musical comedies. 
Its tunes will, doubtless, become unduly fa 
miliar within the course of the next year. 


HERE is, however, an event of more im- 
portance to chronicle here. I refer to the 
opus called Broadzay. 

Few plays of the current season in the New 
York theatre are likely to surpass it in general 
excellence. Here is a melodrama, given us by 
a new and discerning producer, Mr. Jed Harris, 
which delves deeply into New York life—that 
upon superficial examination appears merely to 
be devious and theatrical. The authors have 
peopled their play with recognizable charac- 
ters, depicting each with amazing fidelity to 
life. A cabaret hoofer, a dancer, a bootlegger, 
a detective: these figure largely in the proczed- 
ings, yet not one of them bears the customary 
trademark of these characters as we have come 
to know them in the theatre (thanks, principally 
to the profession called acting). It is out of 
such elements, plainly, that the Great American 
Drama will some day be written. The authors 
of Broaday, Messrs. George Abbott and Philip 
Dunning, are to be congratulated. Their play 
reveals a vivid knowledge of American speech. 
It reveals as well a more than passing acquain- 
tanceship with the characters whereof they 
speak. The play is artfully staged, and cast 
perfection. 
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Jeanne Eagels in a New Play 


After Four Years of “Rain”, She Will Soon Appear in “The Garden of Eden” 
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VANITY FAR 


Thoughts on Convalescence 
In Praise of New Methods of Nursing Which Almost Make a Pleasure Out of Pain 


ASHIONS change, even in sick-nursing, 
one of the oldest of human institutions. 
There was the age of repression, not to 
say violence, of which the memorable figures 
are Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig. Sairey held 
that the ideal method of bringing unconscious 
patients “to” was biting thumbs and bending 
the fingers backwards. Betsey favoured the more 
drastic plan of holding them (especially when 
lunatics) as close as possible to a hot fire. As 
the best aid for her own comfort the nurse was 
recommended to withdraw the pillow from 
under the patient’s head. Dickens always main- 
tained that Sairey and Betsey were fair speci- 
mens of hospital nurses a hundred years ago— 
otherwise we should be driven to the highly 
questionable conclusion that Dickens’s historical 
sense equalled his sense of fun. It suffices for 
my point to assume that Sairey and Betsey were 
true in principle. The principle they stood 
for being, as I have said, contradiction, and 
general oppression of their sick charges. 
Well, fashions change. What was then a 
mere ficld of adventure for a few hardy 
pioneers has now become an elaborately or- 
ganized profession. Ah, organization, of course, 
the American reader will say, we all know what 
miracles that will accomplish. But let pause. 
Not in organization, I submit, is the explana- 
tion of modern nursing and its success to be 
found, but in quite another process—one of the 
secrets, Macaulay used to say, of the Church 
of Rome—the recognition, namely, and assign- 
ment of an official status to elementary and 
ineradicable human instincts. Is not the patting 
of pillows and cushions the ruling passion, if 
not the darling sin, of every woman born, 
blonde or brunette, gentle or simple? 





ig (bese no longer grabs the pillow beneath 
the patient’s head to put it under her 
own; she gives it several vigorous thumps, a 
left upper-cut, followed by one of Carpentier’s 
deadly right hooks, till the pillow is presumably 
punished enough; then she gently strokes and 
smooths it, caressing it fondly as though it 
were a Persian kitten; but lo! how cool and 
silky is that same pillow which you had thought 
as high, in places, as Mont Blanc or the Demt 
du Midi and as eruptive as Popocatepetl. You 
have enjoyed one of the most voluptuous sen- 
sations that modern nursing can give you. 
Another which, if not exactly a volupté, is 
almost as delicious, is the complacent conscious- 
ness of unerring judgment and impeccable taste 
which you derive from the fact that, whatever 
you say, Nurse invariably agrees with you. 
You breathe an atmosphere of General Acqui- 
escence which is, truth to tell, a little enervat- 
ing. It appears to you that you must be a wiser, 
more judicious, altogether more intellectual 
person than you had thought. And you do your 
best to live up to this new character. Thus, 
when Nurse appears, you hastily drop the “de- 
tective” story you have in secret been devouring, 
lest she should assume your literary taste to be 
on a level with hers. It would be useless to 
explain to her that there are detective stories 
and detective stories, and that the sort she likes 


By A. B,. WALKLEY 








A QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
POPULAR SONGS 


By Marc ConneELLy 


How Many of These Can You Answer? 


a 


bo 


Vi 


16. 


Which was the first of the songs, 
the burden of whose refrains was the 
spelling of a word? 

Name three contemporaneous songs, 
almost equally popular, which praised 
three equally well-known brands of 
a departed beverage. 


. Who was the most famous absent 


lover of the songs of the beginning 
of the century? 
What song had the first “patter” 
chorus? 
What well-known playwright wrote 
the song called Dearie? 
Which was the first of the deluge 
of “Indian” songs which occurred 
about twenty-five years ago? 
Who sang and popularized Heaven 
Will Protect the Working Girl? 
To what popular tune was the foi- 
lowing parody sung: 

Carnegie, Carnegie, 

Sitting in his library; 

Cassie Chadwick on his knee. 

Carnegie, Carnegie. 

Sandy Andy, yowre a dandy! 

Carnegie? 
What popular American song books 
were published every few months 
for almost twenty-five years? 
What popular song, published in 
1910, suddenly became popular 
again, especially as a dance tune, ten 
years later? 
What was the highest price ever paid 
a song-writer for the publication 
rights of a song? 
What song written by the brother of 
Theodore Dreiser is as popular as 
his Banks of the Wabash? 
What queen wrote a song which be- 
came internationally popular and is 
still frequently heard? 
In what popular song was the first 
reference to wireless telegraphy? 
What was the most popular song of 
1923? 
Karama and several other popular 
songs were written by the niece of 
a President of the United States. 
Do you remember her name? 
What well-known motion picture 
magnate wrote the words of My 
Brudda Sylvest? 


(Answers Will Be Found on Page 124) 








is not your sort at all. For you are cock-sure 
you know her favourite sort. It is the sor 
which makes the crime of less importance than 
the heroine, whose charms are catalogued with 
minute particularity in Chapter 1. What an odd 
idea some of these writers seem to have of the 
tender passion! They make an inventory of , 
woman’s attractions and seem to think men wil] 
proceed to adore her, as per schedule attached, 
Thus her eyes (2) have that peculiar se. 
green hue which is only seen off the Lizard and 
the Land’s End. Her nose (1) is tip-tilted and 
chin (ditto) firm but finely chiselled. But the 
final item in the inventory is always her hair, 
which, if black, is sure to turn to purple when 
they have lit the candles on the dinner table 
(with its gleaming silver and glass and snow. 
white napery). But, for choice, it is red, and 
then, not only the dinner table, but every. 
thing within range will be illumined by the 
golden glory of her hair. «And so I put down 
Nurse for a devotee of the golden glory school, 
But, it seemed, she couldn’t abide those trashy 
detective stories. What she liked was Scoit 
(there was a whole row of him facing her) and 
Hardy (as her eye dropped to the shelf be- 
low) and, oh yes, really, Henry James. (All 
was afterwards explained: someone had given 
her the tip that I was a kind of “literary. gent” 
myself.) With my detective story now safe 
under the bedclothes, I ventured to congratulate 
this remarkably well-read Nurse on the catho- 
licity of her taste. Little did I guess that it 
was all part of a system, the acquiescence of 
the New Nursing. 


I is difficult for an invalid to keep up fake 

literary pretenses, but I did my best. How 
I toiled through Scott, his interminable pref- 
aces and ‘elaborate notes, his long-winded 
phrases in the stilted style of a parliamentary 
draughtsman and his Scottish vernacular! How 
hard I worked at Hardy’s Dorsetshire peasants 
who talk like Po/onius (and sometimes, indeed, 
like Hamlet), not to mention those nondescript 
people of his who talk like nothing on earth. 
As for Henry James—well, he was my friend, 
and if my frantic efforts to live up to Nurse’ 
alleged taste seemed to turn him into a bitter 
foe, I remind myself that Henry James and 
Benger’s Food do not go together. 

At length my penance in the fields of what 
the French call “the high” literature was over 
and Jo! so was my illness, thanks to the minis- 
trations of my well-read Nurse. She went her 
ways, and the family saw her to the train. All 
was then discovered. It seemed she had thrown 
off the servitude of professional acquiescence 
with her uniform. For I am credibly informed 
(by which I mean, my wife told me) that oa 
Nurse’s seat, staring them in the face, lay one 
of those magazines whose covers always flaunt 
a female head, impossibly pretty and with all 
charms as per schedule attached. There were 
the hazel eyes that would turn sea-green in the 
twilight, then the ivory teeth over the firm but 
finely chiselled chin. And there, flooding with 
its radiance the whole compartment, was the 
golden glory of her hair! 
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A COUNTRY LANDSCAPE 


More and more Arthur B. Davies is beginning to personify the romantic movement 
in American art. A painter of the very first magnitudé. and one of whom any 
country might well be proud,-Mr. Davies is stressing in his work rhythm and 
poetry—qualities classified, in aesthetics, as belonging to the romantic tradition 
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MONTROSS GALLERIES 
A HILL OF THE SIERRAS 


No other living American painter has succeeded so well as Mr. Davies in combining 
landscape and figures. Over a hundred canvases give glowing testimony to the artist’s 
success in this field. While the setting of figures in landscape has been a fav- 
ourite feat with Italian artists for centuries, Mr. Davies in no way imitates them 
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Pastorals by Arthur B. Davies 


Landscape and Figure Designs Conceived by an American Painter of the Romantic Tradition 
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THE POEM ‘“) EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


VANITY FAR 


Elaine 


The Poem by 
Epna St. Vincent MILiay 


The Lithograph by 
RockweELt KENT 


H, come again to Astolat! 
I will not ask you to’be 
kind, 
And you may go when you will 
go, 
And I will stay behind. 


I will not say how dear you are, 


Or ask you if you hold me 
dear, 


Or trouble you with things for 
you 
The way I did last year. 


So still the orchard, Lancelot, 
So very still the lake shall be, 
You could not guess—though 
you should guess— 
What is become of me. 


So wide shall be the garden 
walk, 
The garden-seat so very wide, 
You needs must think—if you 
should think— 
The lily maid had died. 


Save that, a little way away, 
I'd watch you for a little 


while, 
To see you speak, the way you 
speak, 
And smile,—if you should 
smile. 
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Education 


Why the General Principles of Our School System Have a False Foundation 


of articles on the general subject of education 
by Aldous Huxley, the well known English novelist 
and critic. Beginning with a general survey of the 
present day educational system, particularly as to 
its theory, Mr. Huxley will turn in subsequent arti- 
cles to a discussion of modern education in its more 
practical aspects. The purpose of this series is to 
state the true aims of education, and to suggest 
how these aims may be attained without necessarily 
revolutionizing the existing mcthods of the schools. 


PART ONE 


eT ertick NOTE:—tThis is the first in a series 


DUCATION is applied to the mind and 

to the body. The body is visible and 

our ideas about it are, in consequence, 
tolerably correct. We are unable, on the other 
hand, to sce the mind, and find it difficult in 
consequence to understand its nature. That is 
the main reason why our systems of mental 
education are so full of mistakes. We do not 
and we cannot know what mind really is. We 
do not and cannot know, for that matter, what 
anything really is. Still, we can get along very 
well for all practical purposes without know- 
ing. We have no conception as to the real 
nature of electricity; but we ride in tram cars, 
we listen in, we make use of klaxons, electric 
cigar lighters and permanent waving machines. 
Without knowing anything about the real and 
intimate nature of mind, we ought to be able 
to form quite adequate working hypotheses 
about it—good enough at any rate to serve 
as foundations for a system of practical edu- 
cation. 

Men have talked in a loose metaphorical way 
about “the contents of the minds,” “‘the store- 
house of memory,” “the threshold of conscious- 
ness.” Incidents, for them, are “imprinted on 
the memory” and they have “explored the re- 
cesses of their minds’? in search of hidden 
motives or mislaid knowledge. Such phrases 
and many others as vividly picturesque and no 
less inaccurate are constantly repeated until, 
finally, those who use them begin to take them 
seriously and come to regard the mind as 
though it really were a sort of house with 
rooms, cr a box divided up into compartments 
into Which things can be put. This pretty con- 
ceit is systematized and becomes a scientific 
hypothesis, 


HE compartments are labelled, their 
occupants are given names. There are, 
besides the pigeon-hole of the intellect, an 
affective compartment, full of emotions, and 
a conative compartment in which the will re- 
sides. And of recent years the psycho-analysts 
have added a sort of basement, in whose al- 
most unrelieved darkness the vermin of the 
unconscious crawl and pullulate. “On _ the 
threshold,” says Dr, Freud, “there stands a 
personage with the office of doorkeeper, who 
examines the various mental excitations, cen- 
sors them and denies them admittance to the 
reception rocm (of consciousness), when he 
disapproves of them.” The net result of the 
combined activities of all these sensations, asso- 
ciating ideas, emotions, conations, censors and 
the like is an individual—is you or I, 
Now the mind, whatever the language we 
may use to describe it, is obviously not a 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


box with compartments. The mind, like the 
body, with which it is associated to form an 
individual whole, is a living organism, com- 
posed of interdependent parts, which we may 
for convenience of description name and 
classify as separate entities, but which have in 
reality no separate existence apart from the 
whole to which they belong. The first mistake 
cf the psychologists was to reduce the living 
mind to a mere receptacle. The next was to 
endow their system ‘of classification with a real 
objective existence. The catalogue has been 
treated as though it were the reality which it 
summarily describes. Thus, ideas have become 
independent entities capable of associating with 
similar ideas, much as birds of the same species 
mate together in the spring. The Freudian 
censor is a real person with lodgings inside the 
skull. The emotions are so many allegorical 
figures, like the Virtues, Muses and Deadly 
Sins in old pictures. 

The most superficial consideration of the 
nature of living things should have preserved 
psychologists from these fallacies. We do not 
treat the body of an animal as though it were 
merely the sum of its parts. We do not say, for 
example, “I see a tail, and four legs, and a pair 
of eyes, and two ears, and a lot of teeth and 
fur coming down the street.” We say first, “I 
see a dog,” and then proceed to classify its 
parts. The whole organism is the fundamental 
thing and gives sense to the parts. The 
parts co-operate to make the whole, are inter- 
dependent and have no significance, cannot even 
exist, except in relation to the whole organism. 


T is the same with the mind. The mind of 

an individual isa fore-ordained pattern vary- 
ing in detail from the norm of his specics. 
The whole mind in all its aspects, intellectual, 
affective, ccnative, is involved in the absorption 
of experience from the outside world. Ideas 
do not associate themselves inside the box which 
is called the mind; they are associated by a 
living organism, whose dominating intellectual 
passion is a passion for meaning and significance. 
Sensations, however frequently repeated, do not 
automatically imprint themselves on the mem- 
ory; the living organism receives them only if 
they seem significant and therefore worthy of 
attention. The mind is not a receptacle that 
can be mechanically filled. It is alive and must 
be nourished. Nourishment is best absorbed by 
the organism that feeds with appetite. If we 
treat the stomach as though it were a bucket and 
pump food into it, it will in all probability re- 
ject the nourishment in a paroxysm of nausea. 
So will the mind. 

The crude hypothesis, which regards the 
intellect as a compartment in the mind, in- 
habited by autonomous ideas whose numbers 
can be increased by the simple process of intro- 
ducing new ideas into the box, scems still to 
dominate the Education Offices of the Western 
World. Most of our official systems of educa- 
tion are mere systems for pumping knowledge 
into the mind under pressure. ‘There seems to 
be a belief among official educationists—a 
belief that would ke pathetic and ludicrous, 


if it were not disastrous-——that mere repetition 
(even if it nauseates the victim) is sufficient 
by itself to form good moral and intellectual 
habits in the childish mind, and that facts 
forced upon an appetiteless intellect will be 
retained and profitably absorbed—not promptly 
vomited forth. Even officials admit that the 
body must be regarded as a living organism. 
But the mind is still treated as a mere thing. 
Hence our extraordinary systems of education. 
These systems will survive, until the mind is 
universally regarded as a living organism, anal- 
ogous with the body. 

With the defects of the current official sys- 
tems and the reforms devised to remedy them 
I shall deal at length later on. For the present 
I am concerned, not with practical details, but 
with the fundamentals underlying the whole 
theory of education. 


AVING decided on a satisfactory working 

hypothesis about the nature of the thing 
we propose to educate—the mind—we must 
now consider how far the mind is educable, what 
can be achieved by training and what cannot. 
The questions have received a variety of 
answers. The extreme optimists have believed 
that education can achieve everything. Chil- 
dren, according to the optimists, come into the 
world with minds that are practically blank 
and formless. Mould these virgin minds in 
the right way, and you can turn every brat into 
a great man. At the opposite extreme we find 
the pessimists who believe that heredity is 
everything and that nurture can do nothing 
to alter mental dispositions predetermined by 
nature. Observation of one’s fellows and the 
study of history lead one to believe that the 
truth lies somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. 

That people start life differently endowed 
with talents is a fact so obvious, that one 
wonders how anyone could have been fool- 
ish enough ever to doubt it. We cannot manu- 
facture Newtons and Napoleons out of little 
Browns and Joneses; nor, we may feel 
perfectly certain, shall we ever succeed in 
doing so, however perfect the system of edu- 
cation we may finally evolve. No less obvious 
is the fact that we can train little Browns 
and Joneses to use such abilities as they possess 
in almost any way we choose to impose on 
them. Eighty years ago the Japanese were still 
being trained to use their abilities in a purely 
oriental way. They have changed their we/tan- 
schauung and with it their system of educa- 
tion. Today they are trained to use their 
abilities in a manner which is predominantly 
western. Similarly, the mentality of the aver- 
age German in 1914 was profoundly different 
from that of the average German of only fiftv 
years before. The old idealistic, domesticated 
German had been deliberately educated out 
of existence. 

We may not be able to improve men’s 
abilities by education; but we can certainly 
teach them to cmploy those abilities effi- 
ciently in almost any way and toward the 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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NICKOLAS HAZ 


Laurette Taylor in “The Cardboard Lover” 


She Is the Lady, Leslie Howard the Swain, in a New Comedy From the French of Jacques Deval 
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Poor Carlotta 


A Program Note tor a Chronicle Play Currently 


UST fifty years after the heartsick Carlotta 

set sail from Mexico in one last hysterical 

attempt to drum up Europe’s waning in- 
terest in the grotesque enterprise which had 
made her for a little time the Empress of the 
dificult and singularly unappreciative land be- 
low the Rio Grande, the curtains rose in New 
York on a chronicle play which sought te 
dramatize that enterprise. For it was in the 
chill dusk of a day late in 1866 in a curtained 
carriage summoned hastily to the Vatican where, 
in her last despairing interview with the Pope, 
her reeling reason had given way utterly, that 
poor Carlotta rolled along the streets of 
Rome and out of history—out of history into 
the twilight of the Sunday newspapers and an 
occasional paragraph in those sedate despatches 
which still issue from the fast disappearing 
kind of correspondent who writes out his pieces 
for the American papers in long hand and sends 
them here by mail. 

To our own Clare Eames, busy in the early 
weeks of this autumn with the wigs and pretty 
bonnets and billowing crinolines for her réle as 
the Empress Charlotte, it must have seemed that 
the trusty Mexicans themselves were seeing to it 
that the very front pages up North should play 
a kind of ominous overture to this Juarez and 
Maximilian which the Theatre Guild has se- 
lected as the first play for its new season, And 
to Miss Eames, as she learned her lines and 
practised the fine, peacock sweep of Carlotta’s 
walk, it must also have seemed like a faintly 
monstrous touch in an Einstein phantasmagoria 
that, even as the rehearsals advanced, over in 
Belgium behind the walls of a chateau where 
the clocks stopped half a century ago, Carlotta 
herself, the tottering ghost of a dead day, was 
still living on. 


NOR, of course, it was to the asylum of Bel- 
k gium that they took her at last. After all, 
the Princess Marie Charlotte Amélie Auguste 
Victoire was a Coburg, born and bred. Old 
Leopold was her father and it was from Brus- 
sels that she had gone to marry the personable 
Maximilian, adrift then among the embarrassed 
chancelleries of Europe as the younger brother 
of Franz Joseph of Austria. It was a love match 
then and always between these two and every 
one was so pleased including, of course, her 
cousin Victoria, who celebrated the wedding 
back home by ordering wine for her servants 
and extra grog for her sailors and indulging 
herself in a very rash of italics and underscor- 
ings for that day’s batch of letters. 

Maximilian was a vague, kindly giant, de- 
voted to Charlotte and to botany and to the 
personal care of the loveliest set of golden 
Whiskers then extant in envious Europe. All 
dressed up, he was, and no one to rule. There 
have been few more absurd ventures in recorded 
time than that pretentious but fundamentally 
half-hearted expedition in which this affable 
young man found himseif sailing across the 
World to become emperor of remote and un- 
cordial Mexico, There is something more than 
half illusory about even the most insistent and 
republican summons to rule. But surely there 
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never was a fainter whisper in all history than 
that which@alled the mild Maximilian from 
the scholarly tranquility of Miramar to the un- 
easy throne of Mexico. 

The original expedition, made possible at all 
by ‘the circumstance that Mr. Lincoln had a 
war on at the time in his own country, had been 
inspired by the repudiation of foreign debts 
which so endeared the bleak and alarming 
Juarez to his following among the mere na- 





THE “EMPRESS” CARLOTTA 


A photograph of Princess Marie Char- 
lotte Amélie Auguste Victoire of Bel- 
gium, wife of Archduke Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian of Austria, whose ill-fated ex- 
pedition to Mexico led to his execution 


tives. It was an expedition sanctioned and even 
blessed, for Juarez had promulgated that very 
anti-clerical decree which President Calles has 
more recently been trying to enforce, with re- 
sults, in sheer newspaper space, so gratifying to 
the press agent of the Theatre Guild. 


N old grafter in Paris was involved in the 
invisible intrigue which sent a swarm of 
French Zouaves to die under a Mexican sun. 
The Commune got Aim later. Then one of the 
batards whom the first Napoleon left behind 
him was financially interested in any debt-col- 
lecting the French government could under- 
take. And Napoleon III was heavily responsi- 
ble. Guedalla, in the brilliant Mexican chap- 
ters of his incomparable Second Empire, makes 
this crisp observation: 

“The Emperor had once stayed at the 
Washington Hotel, Broadway, and he suf- 
fered for thirty years from the hallucina- 
tion that he understood America.” 

Into the motley skein which noosed the naive 
Maximilian for the affair were woven many 
threads beside the brightly coloured single 
strand on which Guedalla pounces when he 
more than half implies it was the whiskers 
which made his selection inevitable. If you 
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at the Guild Theatre 


poke ‘about a bit you may come to the con- 
clusion that the choice of him rather than 
another had its origin in a squabble over a 
complimentary box at the opera in Paris years 
before. But, of course, the great factor was 
Charlotte. She wanted to be an Empress, 

The Mexican émigrés in Paris cheered them 
on their way, much as you may even now hear 
fearful threats against Moscow across the tink- 
ling wine glasses any night at the Chéteau 
Madrid. \ndeed, the whole expedition hac. 
about the validity and the chance of success 
which Wrangel’s army enjoyed when it took a 
peck at vast, oblivious Russ‘a. 

‘In time the hollow cheering died dewn. Then 
the money ran out and at last the French troops 
were recalled. Maximilian was left alone in 
Mexico to face a foeman he had never seen— 
the phantom Juarez who had but to vanish in 
a waggon train towards the inaccessible North 
and wait until time and the Mexican sun dis- 
posed of that preposterous and impertinent in- 
vasion. Finally he was in the position to order 
Maximilian’s death and the order was signed. 


ET, far from grappling with Juarez, Max- 

imilian had never even laid eyes upon him. 
That baffling element in the incongruous duel 
has been most cunningly translated in terms of 
the stage by this Franz Werfel, the young play- 
wright from Prague who followed his Goat 
Song with this Juarez and Maximilian, For in 
this play, Juarez does not appear at all. You 
in the audience see him no more clearly than 
poor, befuddled Maximilian did. In the dras 
matic version of his great triumph, he remains’ 
a shadow, a threat, a presence in the wings and 
towers the more, of course, on that account. : 

The sound of the volley which pitched 
Maximilian into the dust at Querétaro never 
reached Carlotta’s ears. The woe she knew was 
her portion, when she arrived in Paris and 
found no one to meet her, had unseated her 
reason in time to spare her that final blow. In- 
deed, in the tidings of her which, from time to 
time, have seeped through the high walls of 
her kindly shelter, she has ever been pictured 
as thinking herself still Empress of Mexico and 
thinking of Maximilian, who has now been 
dust for nearly half a century, as the handsome 
fellow who was in the next room, probably— 
and might come striding through the curtains 
any minute. 

The world has always been fascinated by the 
figure of the immured Carlotta, a fortress in- 
vested, a character from some other play some- 
how preposterously left on the stage long after 
the curtain had risen on a new one. The world 
has clasped to its romantic heart the tales of the 
pitiful, pitying mummery of court life, the 
attendants backing out of the room, the tell- 
tale mirrors removed from the chdteau walls, 
the same old birthday gifts trotted out year after 
year—this from Victoria, that from Franz 
Joseph and another from dear Leopold—all the 
tender conspiracy to spare the mad Empress. 

One by one, the others of her day vanished 
from the scene. Napoleon, himself, riding 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Autumn Dance Styles 


From Old New 


A Tour of the Town 


Samples of the Steppers- Out 





HIGH HATTERS 


with 


York 


THE HANDSOME HEADWAITER 


“This way, sir,’ says Emile, the tactful 
headwaiter ushering you to your ringside 
table. Is there any feeling more grati- 
fying than that which suffuses your whole 
being when you and your lady are thus 
thrust into the lime light—the cynosure of 
all eyes? Emile’s graceful gesture, his 
well-bred smile of recognition, how charm- 
ing they are. But needless to say, these 
luxuries are not had for the mere asking 


Admirable is the style of dancing affected by Herbert 


Cokendyle and the lissome lady with whom he pivots every 
Thursday evening at the Ritz Roof. No gymnastics for 
them, no savage reversion to type. Truth to tell, they have 
danced so much together that it has become a habit rather 
than a happiness. She is flirting with the orchestra leader 
while Herbert's killing eyes are slaying a blonde in the corner 





VANITY FAR 
















DO YOU DANCE? 


Of course you do. And HOW? And 
where? Those are the questions. 
Are you stately and pontifical or do 
you romp? Now is the time to look 
over the dance steps and see if 
you are up to date. The nights are 
cool. Terpsichore, the Queen of 
Indoor Sports, comes into her own. 
If you are in doubt as to what style 
of dancing to take up in a serious 
way, a glance at our artist’s spirited 
designs will be helpful in many ways 


Sketches by COVARRUBIAS 


JUST FOR YOUNG FELLOWS 


Roy has slipped his leash at Princeton and dashed up to the 
Village for a wham of a time with Irene, whom he met on 
the roller-coaster the night he went to Coney Island. More 
fun! And look at the grin that Irene flashes at the sodden 
sitters-out at the Samovar. Roy is conscious of being the best 
dressed sheik in the joint. His scenery is by Klootz, known 
for his Kollege Kut Klothes and the pigments of his sweaters 
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PAPA LOVE MAMA 


When the I. O. O. F. of Little Rock, Arkansas, have their 
annual ball in the Second Regiment Armory, the big 
event is always opened by Col. and Mrs. Jasper Oontz. 
Everyone applauds and says, “Arrunt they won-derful! 
How happy they look!” Alas, their smiles are mere window 
dressing. “Hold me closer,’”’ hisses Mrs. Oontz. “It can’t 


be done,” grinds the Colonel. But their form is excelient 







\\XY 





HOY!) .. HOY! 
In the big public dance halls, Abe and Sadie are sure 
laugh winners with their Kazotsky Charleston. The figure 
they are now executing is called the “Yiddisher Yump.” 
It looks hard and is even harder. This turbulent type 
is best adapted to the wide, open spaces. On a crowded 
floor, as Abe admits, he is apt to “hit some feller a dirty 
kick”, but that doesn’t phase him in the slightest degree 








BIG BOY 


The maddening strains of Black Bottom induce a trance- 
like delirium in George and Mandy. Daytimes, George 
is a hall porter in a Bronx apartment house while Mandy 
runs a mangle, but evenings, at the Cocoa Club, with the 
first moan of the saxophone George shows himself a fancy 
stepper, while Mandy does likewise. This is the style 
among the more fashionable of the coloured debutantes 





BUSINESS AS USUAL 


The Big Butter ’n Egg Man has artfully turned away 
so that we can’t be quite sure of his identity, but we are 
almost positive that it is Joe Krisshouser of St. Looey. 
His partner is Bernice, one of the sweet girl graduates 
of Miss Texas Guinan’s Finishing School. She hasn’t 
finished with Joe yet, but when she does, he will have had 
a liberal education and go home a poorer but wiser man 
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VANITY FAR 


A Wild Western Union 
Proving that Too Many Telegrams May Spoil a Week-End on Long Island 


Lake Placid 15 September 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK NY 
COME AND STAY WITH ME 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


New York 15 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
VERY SORRY AM WRITING ANOTHER PLAY 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 16 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK NY 
YOU SHOULD BE SORRY BUT NEVER MIND COME 
AND WRITE IT HERE 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


New York 16 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
MUST BE ALONE WITH MY SHAME 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Burlingame 16 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE JR 
RYE COTTAGE SARATOGA SPRINGS NY 
LEAVING HERE SATURDAY TO PAINT EFFETE 
EAST PURPLE FOR ONE HECTIC MONTH WHERE 
SHOULD | DO IT FROM 
REGGIE FLAYME 


Baltimore 17 September 


MRS JOHN HARFWYTE 
SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 
BERTHA ANOTHER OPERATION LOOKING COM- 
FORTABLE HOUSE GOOD AIR EASY REACH NEW 
YORK COULD TAKE IMMEDIATELY 
AGATHA SOSHEL 


Detroit 17 September 


MISS ALICE HARFWYTE 
CARE THOMAS L MINT NEWPORT RI 
WE WERE MARRIED TODAY HOWS THAT FOR 
SNAPPY WORK 
MARY AND TOM BLAR 


Lake Placid 17 September 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 

KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK NY 
THIS WEATHER NOT EVEN AUTHORS SHOULD 
STOP IN CITY STOP ADELA SAILS FOR EUROPE 
SATURDAY STOP HOUSE AT SYOSSET EMPTY 
AFTER THAT STOP GO DOWN THERE AND STOP 
STOP STOP AS LONG AS YOU LIKE STOP 

JOHN HARFWYTE 


Saratoga Springs 17 September 
REGINALD FLAYME 
BURLINGAME CAL 
ANCESTRAL CASTLE SYOSSET VACANT AFTER 
SATURDAY IDEAL SPOT FOR WILD PARTIES 
SERVANTS ALWAYS THERE JUST WALK IN 
JACK HARFWYTE 


Syosset 18 September 
MRS HENRY SOSHEL 
27 EDWARDS ROAD BALTIMORE MD 


YOU CAN BOTH COME HERE FOR AS LONG AS 
YOU LIKE | LEAVE FOR EUROPE TOMORROW 


HOUSE EMPTY EXCEPT FOR SERVANTS 
ADELA HARFWYTE 


By GEOFFREY KERR 


Newport 18 September 
MRS TOM BLAR 
2760 NORTHERN AVENUE DETROIT MICH 
HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS YOU TWO WHY 
DONT YOU HONEYMOON AT FAMILY DUMP AT 
SYOSSET NO ONE THERE BUT TROUPE OF 
TRAINED SERVANTS 
ALICE HARFWYTE 


Burlingame 19 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE JR 
RYE COTTAGE SARATOGA SPRINGS NY 
THANKS OLD BEAN NOW STEPPING ON TRAIN 
IF ENGINEER STEPS ON IT ALSO WILL ARRIVE 
AT ANCESTRAL CASTLE THURSDAY 
REGGIE FLAYME 


Baltimore 19 September 
MRS JOHN HARFWYTE 
SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 


OCEANS THANKS TOO GRATEFUL WONDERFUL 
EXPECT ENJOY TREMENDOUSLY ARRIVING 
TUESDAY JUST THING 

AGATHA SOSHEL 


Detroit 19 September 
MISS ALICE HARFWYTE 
CARE THOMAS L MINT NEWPORT RI 
OH DARLING THAT WILL BE WONDERFUL EVER 
SO MANY THANKS DEAR WE WILL BE THERE 
WEDNESDAY DARLING 
MARY BLAR 


New York 19 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
SHOULD | REALLY BE UTTERLY ALONE 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 19 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK NY 
JUST YOU AND YOUR SHAME AND THE SERVANTS 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


New York 19 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
MANY THANKS OLD MAN I SHALL GO DOWN 
MONDAY 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Syosser 21 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
JUST ARRIVED HERE GLORIOUSLY ALONE PROG- 
RESS ON PLAY SHOULD BE TERRIFIC 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Syosset 23 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
GLORY DIMINISHED BY ARRIVAL YESTERDAY 
OF WOULD BE YOUNG LADY WITH INVALID 
ELDERLY DAUGHTER 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 23 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 
SO SORRY MY WIFE MUST HAVE ASKED THEM 
JUST IGNORE THEM 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


Syosset 23 Septembey 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


CAN NO MORE IGNORE .DAUGHTER THAN F 
CAN IGNORE HOUNDS HOWEV * 
SELF IN ROOM a 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Syosset 23 September 


MRS JOHM HARFWYTE 
SS LEVIATHAN 


LOVE HOPE ENJOYING VOYAGE HAPPY 

EEE TARE UES, AUTHOR FRIEND JOHNS 
Y 

aan wet dein BERTHA BUT POOR 


AGATHA SOSHEL 


Syosset 24 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE MOONED IN YESTERDAY 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 24 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 


SO SORRY MY DAUGHTER MUST HAVE 
THEM DONT TAKE ANY NOTICE OF THEM 


JOHN HARFWYTE 


Syosset 24 Se ptember 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


THATS EASY NO ONE EVER SEES THEM 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Syosset 24 September 
MISS ALICE HARFWYTE 
CARE THOMAS L MINT NEWPORT RI 


OH DARLING SO HEAVENLY HERE 
SO BEAUTIFULLY ALONE DEAR WE ARE 


MARY BLAR 


Syosset 25 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


YOUNG CALIFORNIAN MANIAC ARRIVED YESTER- 
DAY _ YES | KNOW DONT TELL ME YOUR SON 
MUST HAVE ASKED HIM 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 25 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 
SO SORRY PERHAPS YOU HAD BETTER COME 
HERE AFTER ALL 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


Syosset 25 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE JR 
RYE COTTAGE SARATOGA SPRINGS NY 
ARRIVED OK YESTERDAY BUT HOUSE FULL OF 
STRANGE PEOPLE BUT SHALL THROW ONE PARTY 
TOMORROW AND SEE HOW IT GOES AM FINDING 
TROUBLE ELUDING BALTIMORE BELLE 
REGGIE FLAYME 


Syosset 25 September 
MRS JOHN HARFWYTE 
SS LEVIATHAN 
HOUSE NOW FULL CROWDS PEOPLE YOUNG MAN 
BURLINGAME PURSUING BERTHA HOPE PER- 
SUADE LEAVE 
AGATHA SOSHEL 


(Continued on page 130) 
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STRAUSS-PEYTON 
QUEENA MARIO 


Born in Ohio under the Anglo- 
Saxon name of Tillotson, which 
she changed at an early age, 
Queena Mario, in her four vears 
at the Metropolitan, has distin- 
guished herself in such réles as 





MURAY 
NINA MORGANA 

Caruso first brought Nina Mor- 
gana, of Buffalo, to the Metro- 
politan. A charming Rosina in 
The Barber of Seville, this most 
diminutive of the prima donnas 
has thoroughly dissipated the 


MISHKIN alarming theory that coloraturas 


Juliet in Gounod’s opera and So- 
inevitably eat and grow fat 


phie in the Strauss Rosenkavalier ROSA PONSELLE 

One of the Ponzilla Sisters-hailing from Meriden, Connect- 
icut—Rosa Ponselle came to the Metropolitan via the two-a- 
day. Making her début as a full fledged star, she has held 
her place in the operatic spotlight for seven years with Aida 
and Rachel (in La Juive) among her most popular réles 





APEDA 


JURAY 





MARIO CHAMLEE™ 


Tenors must be romantic if only 
in name, so Mario Chamlee 
dropped the aristocratic and un- 
pronounceable Cholmondeley 
when he went on the operatic stage 


WILLIAM GUSTAFSON 





MISHKIN 


RAFAELO DIAZ 


A lyric tenor from Texas, Ra- 
faelo Diaz carries none of the 
reputed marks of the wide-open 
spaces. His outstanding suc- 
cesses have been in exotic parts 


Despite a Harvard education and the influence of his native 
New England, William Gustafson became a perpetual Wag- 
nerite. His principal réles are in the Bayreuth tradition 





Americans in Fame if Not in Name 


Native Singers Who Have Won Distinction at the Metropolitan Under Foreign Names 
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VANITY FAIR 


Don’ts For Biographers 
A Correspondence School Course for Those Who Would Write Histories of the Great 


SUPPOSE that by now there must be a 

manual of almost everything. Trifles like 

bee-keeping and the fret-saw were mas- 
tered long ago. Great minds have tabulated 
nearly all that can be known of the saxophone, 
commercial correspondence, and the apprecia- 
tion of the Best in Art. Anyone who realises 
what a shame it is to go on earning fifteen 
dollars a week when he might be an electrical 
expert can, it appears, become one by the sim- 
ple acquisition of a small handbook which costs 
him nothing and will direct him promptly 
(and from motives of the purest benevolence) 
towards a Bright Future. Every other science 
and most of the arts are apparently available 
in equally portable forms. Any traveller may 
enjoy his journeys in total ignorance, if he 
travels with a copy of France at a Glance or 
Spain Without Pain, Only the other day 1 was 
fascinated by an offer in my favourite maga- 
zine to improve my English: I daresay it could 
be. “Many a man,” it said with something 
of menace in its tone, “has been held down 
all his life and suffered untold embarrassment 
because of mistakes in English.” Now, if it 
had only stopped to ask me, I should have said 
that not nearly enough of its countrymen and 
mine suffered this tragic fate. “Are You Ever 
Ashamed of Your English?” it bawled. And 
I suppose it was that vociferous enquiry which 
set me thinking of the historians. Because the 
eminent men whose trained intelligences (like 
my own) are directed to the writing of history 
are admirable at the history but leave a good 
deal to be desired in the writing. When you 
point out to them a sentence that would be a 
disgrace to a railway time-table, they explain 
scornfully that literary adornment is a meretri- 
cious and superficial decoration, that there are 
several greater authorities in Germany who 
write still worse, and that history is a science, 
anyway. 


UT I have no intention at the moment 

of being drawn across the well-trodden 
morasses of that ancient controversy. Besides, 
this is not quite the place to renew the inter- 
minable debate whether history should be 
treated as an art or as an accident to a card- 
index. That dog-fight may be resumed out- 
side. Meanwhile, when I started on this ramble, 
I had a far more important errand in view. 
For I glowed with a high resolve to write 
just one more manual, to compose (like all the 
other great-souled experts) my free booklet. 
It should enable countless fellow-creatures, 
now toiling at uncongenial occupations on in- 
adequate salaries, to become biographers in 
their own time, out of office hours, and with- 
out learning how. It will be seen, I hope, that 
I have studied the best models. 

The scheme, it seems to me, is not untimely; 
since everybody who is not writing his owa 
life (or hers) is busy writing someone else’s. 
The field of history, as that uncharted wilder- 
ness is pleasantly described, has been invaded 
in our own time by a horde of lively amateurs 
—of novelists tired for the moment of mis- 
representing life, of dramatists out of work, of 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


all (or almost all) the Men that Won the 
War—and several of their wives. The normal 
denizens of that area revenge themselves by 
reviewing them acidly and explaining with 
posthumous particularity the defects of their 
method and the evident imperfection of their 
technique. But how much kinder to tell them 
all: these things beforehand, to give them a 
correspondence course in biography. 


Let me be kind. 


TATED in a neat, tabular form, “these 
simple little rules and few” will be found 
‘sufficient to ensure a respectful hearing for any 
intending biographer. If his first effort does 
not secure popular approval he has only to write 
another: the critics will then tell him, in ac- 
cordance with their established custom, that it 
is not so good as his first, and that neglected 
work will begin to seem quite good by contrast. 
Rule 1. If you really feel that you must 
write someone's life, cut out your own. I feel 
that this rule, to which my Course attaches the 
strongest importance, will cause deep disap- 
pointment among students. So many of our 
little contemporaries have found in the Auto- 
biography an unrivalled vehicle for telling the 
truth about other people that we are all, it 
would seem, eager to write one. But need we! 
I think not. If you took part in important 
events, they are too near to be written about 
with candour. If you did not, why bother to 
write at all? A diary is sometimes allowable, 
an autobiography almost never; because the 
autobiographer knows all the time that he is 
posing for the camera—and though we some- 
times look our best with the click of the shutter 
in our ears, we never look like . . . well, like 
what we really look like. Particular attention 
should be given to this rule by ladies; and it 
is a matter for especial regret that my Course 
had not been {nstituted in time to discour- 
age .. . shall we be delicate and say “Madame 
Réclamier”? 

Rule 2. If you despise a man, let him alone 
and write about someone else. This rule may 
appear to contravene the most approved mod- 
ern practice. But all students will be expected 
to adhere to it strictly; because of all forms 
of condescension, the most offensive by far is 
to patronize the dead. Your job, in biography, 
is to make a dead man come to life; and the 
flail and the stiletto are equally inappropriate 
for this purpose. So, for the matter of that, 
is a house-painter’s brush full of whitewash or 
a tin of treacle. For many years these imple- 
ments enjoyed the widest popularity for bio- 
graphical purposes, and their free use has been 
successful in defacing the effigies of most 
popular historical figures. But there is no need 
to react from treacle into vitriol. It is fun to 
be feline. But most women know that cats 
rarely tell the truth. Truth, after all, is the 
end of all historical writing; and the biogra- 
pher’s first business (and, if it comes to that, 
his last) is really to present a truthful portrait, 
not simply to raise a titter with a more or less 
successful caricature. 

Rule 3. For goodness sake refrain from 


telling the reader all you know. This, as some 
of us have found from bitter experience, is 
one of the hardest of all rules to observe. For 
there are few temptations stronger than the im- 
pulse, which besets every man at the end of a 
long piece of work, to confide the impressive 
evidence of his industry to an awestruck public. 
That is why so many books are in three 
volumes. Besides, it is far easier to write three 
volumes than to put the essence of three vol- 
umes into one. The three-decker is at liberty 
to forgé merrily ahead in cheerful indifference 
to the stern dictates of proportion; and he will 
never know the anguish of bidding a sad fare- 
well to little facts that it has cost him so much 
to discover—only to fling them overboard. But 
I am more than ever convinced that the re- 
markable renascence of biography in our own 
time is mainly due to the supersession of three- 
volume rag-bags of biographical information 
by the more graceful proportions of one- 
volume works. People will always call three 
volumes a Standard Work; but they will posi- 
tively read one volume. 

Rule 4. Tell us what happened, not what 
was going to happen in a few years time. The 
most annoying passages in any historical work 
are those in which the author exploits his un- 
fair advantage of having been born a century 
later. We all recall the exasperating gambit— 
“He little knew that this policy was doomed 
to futility by .. .” or “Strangely unaware of 
the inevitable march of events, he...” The 
march of events is rarely inevitable, although 
historians have an awkward way of seizing on 
the particular accident that chanced to happen 
and enthroning it in a blaze of platitudes as 


the Inevitable. But their job is just to tell- 


us how it happened and what it looked like 
while it was happening. Now, all of us who 
have lived through the last twelve years of 
European history know that history rarely looks 
like history while it is going on. Sometimes 
a moment has the unmistakable flavour of 
history. August, 1914, was one; November, 
1918, was another; and perhaps, for English- 
men, May, 1926, was a third—if it was really, 
as it seems to be, our 1848. But for the most 
part history and the lives of historical char- 
acters are just successions of events; and the 
biographer does well to present them without 
being intolerably wise after the event. The 
action of 1830 was sometimes wrong in the 
light of after-events; but just tell us if it was 
right by the light of 1830. 

Rule 5... . But I desist. This preliminary 
announcement has gone quite far enough. It 
really must not spoil the market for my free 
booklet (with illustrations of biographers at 
work, the Young Biographcr’s Table-Outfit, 
and specimen profiles of Great Men). All that 
you need do is to fill in the coupon, which 
you will not find at the foot of this page, ap- 
pend your age and thumb-print, and let -me 
have it. The free booklet will then be mailed 
to your last known address; and after that you 
can begin practice as a biographer. I daresay 
you will do it quite as well as some others have 
done before you. 
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STEICHEN 


Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Kerr 


Two Well-Known Members of the Theatrical Profession Who Have Recently Become One 


HE marriage of June Walker and Geoffrey Kerr was the pleasing and inev- 
itable consequence of their being simultaneously wrecked on a desert island 
last Spring. Or at least each of these confirmed Broadwayites had been torn 
from the protesting bosom of New York to play engagements in Chicago, Mr. 
Kerr in a revival of Divorgons, Miss Walker in the trial flight of Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, wherein, by dint of a corn-coloured wig, she depicts nightly the 


baby-faced but costly Lorelei. Mr. Kerr, besides contributing agreeable pieces 
to these pages, is the son of Fred Kerr, the distinguished London comedian. 
He himself came to this country five seasons ago to play the Prince of Wales in 
Just Suppose. June Walker, at first just a chubby ingénue, in Six Cylinder Love 
and The Nervous Wreck, has more recently emerged as a considerable actress 
in such aspiring plays as Processional, The Glass Slipper and Glory, Hallelujah! 





VANITY FAIR 


Parallels of the Hall-Miulls Case 
A Similarity to Crimes of the Past May Help Solve the New Jersey Murders 


ROUND the dead body of Mr. Enoch J. 

Drebber of Cleveland stood three men, 

—no less personages than . Sherlock 

Holmes, Dr. Watson and Inspector Gregson 

from Scotland Yard. This was the first re- 
corded case of Sherlock Holmes. Said he: 

“It reminds me of the circumstances attend- 
ant on the death of Van Jansen, in Utrecht, 
in the year ?34. Do you remember the case, 
Gregson!” 

“No, sir.” 

“Read it up—you really should. There is 
nothing new under the sun. It has all been 
done before.” 

This was one of Holmes’s precepts: that 
familiarity with the crimes of the past was 
often useful in solving present puzzles; and 
that murders run in types or classes. Profes- 
sional detectives find less to jeer at, in this 
theory of Mr. Holmes, than in most of his 
other notions. The ability to recognize certain 
types of murder is one of the ordinary accom- 
plishments of the trained detective. When 
fragments of the body of Anna Aumuller were 
found on the New Jersey shore, a number of 
years ago, an especially intelligent member of 
the New York detective force made a number 
of perfectly correct deductions from the evi- 
dence merely of these fragments. He reasoned 
quite in the Sherlockian style, and accurately 
classified the murderer—then unknown—ac- 
cording to nationality and education. 


HATEVER the official view may have 

been of the Hall-Mills murders in New 
Jersey, it was clear that public opinion did not 
agree in classifying the crime. In one peculiar- 
ity it seemed possibly unique: few persons cou!d 
recall any instance of the double murder of a 
clergyman and a woman, with the added sensa- 
tion of the arrest of members of the clergy- 
man’s family, charged with the crime. Priests 
and ministers, in no small number, and in every 
country, have been tried for murder, and some 
of them have been convicted.. From the shoot- 
ing parson of Texas, indicted in this present 
year, back nearly a century to the Rev. Mr. 
Avery of Rhode Island, the American list has 
included the acquittal of the Rev. Mr. Hayden 
in Connecticut in the ’seventies, and the con- 
fession and execution of the Rev. Mr. Richeson 
in Massachusetts about fifteen years ago. Some 
of these cases have been extremely shocking 
to the public: when a clergyman is involved in 
a murder case it seems to be a rule that the 
details of the homicide are not the only scan- 
dalous items in the story. 

The murder of a man and woman, how- 
ever, or of one or the other of them, un- 
der circumstances similar to those of the 
notorious tragedy in New Brunswick, is any- 
thing but novel. Public opinion, when such 
an event happens, usually ascribes jealousy or 
revenge as the motive, and as there is fre- 
quently not much mystery about it, public 
opinion is often right. But not invariably, I 
believe. There happens to have been a great 
deal of mystery about the crime on the Phillips 
Farm, and despite the swarms of comic wit- 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


nesses, who claim to have been standing about, 
seven tiers deep, the murder was a secret crime 
of darkness. Some newspaper readers were not 
content with the simple and obvious explana- 
tion; others who accepted this explanation at 
first, have found it bristling with difficulties, 
and have been interested in various other theo- 
ries. A favourite remark of late has been: 
“Well, somebody did it!” That is true, but in 
itself proves nothing which is not patent, and 
the inability to demonstrate any one theory 
does not establish the truth of its opposite. 
Murderers and the murdered, from time to 
time, change their methods a little, but the 
public may safely be expected to respond to a 
celebrated crime in about the same manner, 
today, yesterday and forever. The swarms of 
letter-writers, anonymous and otherwise; the 
horde of witnesses—honest, dishonest and sim- 
ply deluded—which have appeared in the 
Hall-Mills case, are all spiritual descendants 


of similar persons who flourished during the © 


Webster case seventy years ago; in the Nathan 
case fifty years ago, and in the Borden case, 
thirty years ago. Some of them have been ab- 
surdly alike: the convict in the California 
prison who, a few weeks ago, had important 
tales of bribery to relate, if he could only come 
East and assist the State of New Jersey, had his 
counterpart in a burglar named Irving, who in 
1870 got a free passage from a California jail 
to New York, by pretending to be implicated 
in the murder of Mr. Nathan. (This was a 
case in which public opinion unjustly suspected 
a member of the murdered man’s family.) 


HE supposed importance of love-letters, in 
the Hall-Mills case, and the interest of the 
yellow press and its readers in these letters (or 
in others, concocted, perhaps, in newspaper 
offices) was duplicated long ago in Scotland, in 
the letters of Madeleine Smith and her lover, 
and in the recent crime of Edith Thompson 
and Frederick Bywaters in London. The re- 
fusal, four years ago, of the Grand Jury to 
find an indictment in the Hall-Mills case, was 
a repetition of an incident in the Molineux 
affair, in New York in ’99. The final trial of 
Molineux took place four years after the crime, 
—and ended in a prompt acquittal. The fact 
that there might have been many persons with 
a motive for the murder of Mr. Hall or Mrs. 
Mills recalls the circumstances of the slaying 
of Mr. Elwell, the bridge expert, in New 
York, when the police were confused by the 
multiplicity of possible assassins. A trial for a 
murder, four years after the event is rather 
rare, but not unknown: I have served on a jury, 
in a trial for murder, feventy years after the 
crime. This, also, resulted in an acquittal. 
The alleged recognition of accused persons, 
in a wood or field at night, is sure to recall 
Abraham Lincoln’s famous cross-examination of 
the witness, Allen, in the trial of William 
Armstrong for murder. Here the hostile wit- 
ness swore that he observed a murder by the 
light of the moon; but Lincoln, for the de- 
fence, destroyed his testimony by proving that 
the moon gave no light at the hour he named. 


The moon is a valuable piece of stage property 
in any romantic murder. : 
And naturally enough, it is only the romantic 
murder which attracts us. Many reporters fee] 
it their duty to make ten thousand dollary 
worth of romance bloom where less than two 
cents’ worth is actually to be found. On the 
faces of conscientious readers of the news 
paper reports of the New Brunswick tragedy, | 
have observed a look of personal injury, if any. 
one dared to snatch away the romantic inter. 
pretation of what might be a commonplace fact, 
Bold is the man who tries to destroy a romantic 
delusion. A face recognized by moonlight, love 
letters “strewn” over a dead body,—the public 
nurses such fancies as a child hugs a doll. 


IT is ever the same. When this country wes 

convulsed over the murder of Mr. and Mrs, 
Andrew Jackson Borden of Fall River, some 
inspired person chanced to recall the trial for 
mutiny, sixteen years earlier, of certain sailors 
on a schooner called the Jefferson Borden, It 
mattered not that Borderts in Fall River, and 
thereabouts, are as Cabots in Boston, or as 
autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa: the romantic 
school were soon mightily interested. Could it 
not be that Mr. Borden (whose middle name 
was Jackson, which is near enough to Jefferson) 
should have owned the Jefferson Borden, and 
that the guilty mutincers should have descended 
upon him and his wife, after sixteen years, 
thus revenging themselves for their trial and 
imprisonment? It mattered not that all the 
mutineers were accounted for; it mattered not 
that Mr. Borden hadn’t the slightest connec 
tion with the schooner. In a discussion of the 
Borden case, even today, somebody is fairly 
certain to offer the remark, as an especially 
sage observation, that the mutiny -was never 
thoroughly looked into. There was also the 
touching belief in the “wild man”, who, 
twelve days after the murders, still haunted the 
woods about Fall River, muttering the words 
“Poor Mrs. Borden”, and shaking a hatchet 
which dripped with the warm, life-blood of 
that unfortunate old lady. These myths repre 
sent two of the contributions of the romantic 
school to a cause célébre of the past. 


HERE have been many counterparts of this 

in New Jersey’s famous scandal. I am in- 
clined to guess that one of America’s greatest 
makers of legend is that anonymous reporter 
who first represented the letters of Mr. Hall 
and Mrs. Mills as purposely “strewn” over their 
bodies, as if to publish their-guilt to the world, 
and to justify and explain the crime of mur 
der. Certainly this romantic interpretation of 
what may have been a prosaic fact, has become 
an article of faith to many persons; I have 
seen an expression of pained surprise upon the 
faces of these folk if someone questioned 
whether persons committing a murder for re 
venge, or because of jealousy, would so go out 
of their way to direct suspicion toward them- 
selves. When the heretic further suggested 
that the letters might have fallen from the 

(Continued on page 102) 
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GERMANY 
The composite picture of the German 
film genius. Beyond good and evil. 
Beelzebub, materializing from a vase 
of flowers, blows a chill breath on 
Gretchen, the eternal Teutonic symbol 
of Eve. A hundred thousand eyes stare 
abstractly, the while an enormous time- 
piece silently and yet inevitably express- 
es the monotonous futility of all things 


RUSSIA 
The formula of a Russian picture has 
three chief ingredients—vodka, a moujik 
and murder. The tortured depths of 
the Russian soul are not limited to 
Dostoievsky. In motion pictures, as in 
the despairing melancholy of life along 
the Volga, there are depths of despair 
and there are dregs. The Russians 
always manage to reach the dregs 


FRANCE 
The French specialize in cynical in- 
nuendos with subtitles 4 Ja Sardou. Be- 
low you will find a seduction scene from 
the great boulevard success Toutes les 
Flammes. The essential elements are 
chairs, sofas, and tables about which 
the hero and heroine drape themselves. 
The film ends when the hero discovers 
that the heroine is his Aunt Sophie 
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Stills by FRANS MASEREEL 





Reeling Around the World 


How the International Art of the Cinema Reveals the Soul of Half a Dozen Different Nations 
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SCANDINAVIA 
The Scandinavian tone is a prolonged 
note of sweetness and light. Karen 
walks demurely through the meadows 
above Trogvoroden and dreams of Niels. 
She plucks a daisy in a daisy field and 


murmurs “He loves me... not.. 
he loves me’”’ while a ship sails blithely 
into the harbour. . . . The lovers 


are united. Niels kneels. Fade-out 


ITALY 
For the Italians a theatre is a place 
to weep in. The tears collected after a 
performance of Tosca would float a 
gondola down the main street of Venice. 
An actress to make a success in Italian 
motion pictures must be able to turn 
tears on and off automatically like a 
soda water tap. Life in an Italian 
theatre is one long cry after another 


THE U. S. A. 
According to the best European authori- 
ties our native brand demands the wide- 
open spaces of the Wild West. Below 
Two-Gun Pete in his last hold-up, 
keeps the solid army of pursuers at 
bay. Behind the door is Martha Sedley, 
the village school teacher who in the 
next reel will lead Pete to the altar 
and away from his life of crime 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


On the Site of Historic Delmonico’s 


A New Skyscraper Towering Above Fifth Avenue Replaces New York’s Once Most Famous Restaurant 
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Some Contemporary Authors 


A Child’s Impressions of Lewis, Mencken, Cabell, Arlen, and Other Literary Figures 


DITOR’S NOTE: This is the second article to 

appear in Vanity Fair by Elizabeth Benson, an 
author who is twelve years of age, and the youngest 
of the contributors to these pages. In official in- 
telligence tests, Miss Benson secured the highest 
intelligence quotient ever recorded in American edu- 
cational annals. One of the unusual things about 
her is that although so young, Miss Benson has 
gone a prodigious amount of reading. In her twelve 
years, she has already read, perhaps, more than the 
majority of adults do in an entire life-time. Her 
impressions of books and authors have interest, and 
perhaps even a critical value. The especial worth 
of her views and emphatic opinions, however, lies in 
the fact that they are a child’s reaction to traditional 
literature and to the works of contemporary authors. 


NY child, who has a passion for the best 
in literature, comes rather early to a 
turning point in a reading career. In 
the “age of innocence”, when no parent 
dreamed of allowing a child to suspect that 
babies did not arrive via the stork route, there 
were only two types of food on the literary 
menu: first, the ‘‘classics’—Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Scott, among the novelists; Whittier, 
Poe, Lowell, Longfellow, and Coleridge, 
among the poets who could not corrupt the 
morals of youth; Holmes, Lamb, Burke, Emer- 
son, Irving, among the essayists, prescribed con- 
scientiously as brain food much as carrots and 
spinach are forced upon protesting palates, 
yearning for sweets; second, the gentle, sex- 
less, rice-pudding books, written expressly for 
“young people”—the E/sie Dinsmore series, 
the Rollo books, the Little Cousin series, the 
Little Colonel series, the Dorothy books, the 
Alger work-and-win series, duplicated ad 
nauseam, and designed to make red-blooded, 
100% Americans out of good little boys and 
girls. 

I am devoutly grateful to fate for having 
allowed me to escape the “age of innocence”, 
and for having given me a_broad-minded 
mother who permitted me to read anything and 
everything 1 could lay my hands on, trusting 
in my innate good judgment to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. I devoured the classics, 
not because they were classics and hence a 
prescribed literary diet, but because they were 
exceptionally good books. I had read all of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, and Shakespeare by 
the time I was nine years old, and then came 
the turning point in my reading career about 
which I generalized in my opening sentence. 
Of course, I had read the rice-pudding books, 
too, but had repudiated them as insipid pap. 
They still take up a lot of shelf-room in public 
libraries, and until I was ten years old, and ia 
high school, I was not permitted to seek mental 
food outside the children’s rooms of the public 
library. 

I could not keep on re-reading the classics 
forever, and growing up seemed to be a slow 
business. My mother came to my rescue, 
by permitting me to read the books she was 
buying for her own pleasure, though she was 
severely criticized by some of our friends for 
doing so, At ten I read Hardy’s 7'ess of the 
D'Urbervilles and Jude the Obscure, Butler’s 
The Way of All Flesh, a good deal of Leonard 
Merrick, whom I admired tremendously, The 
Captain’s Doll by D. H. Lawrence, practically 


By ELIZABETH BENSON 


all of De Maupassant, Balzac and Dumas, much 
of Flaubert, all of Ibsen’s plays, and the cur- 
rent American and English novels. 

It was when I had exhausted the sophisticated 
modern classics among the English and French 
authors that I came sharply up against the fact 
that there are not a great many worthwhile 
books being published in America. It was a 
distinct drop from Hardy and Flaubert and 
Merrick to Edna Ferber, Fannie Hurst and 
Rupert Hughes. For nearly three years I have 
read the most talked-of books issued in the great 
semi-annual flood from the publishing houses, 
and I have reaped disappointment far oftener 
than I have harvested inspiration or unalloyed 
delight. 

There seems to me to be a dearth of genius 
in America. There is much talent—for we 
have Fannie Hurst, Edna Ferber, Margarct 
Wilson, Carl Van Vechten, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sinclair Lewis, Leonard Cline, Ruth Suckow, 
Sherwood Anderson, and innumerable others 
who are either tremendously earnest and con- 
scientious, bowed down under noble missions 
and fanatic realism, or bent on entertaining us 
with their pretty gift of words and characteri- 
zations. But there seems to me to be no master 
among them all, unless it be James Branch 
Cabell, who is the lone wolf of American let- 
ters, the Rabelais of Virginia, driven to expatri- 
ating himself in his shelf of whimsical books, 
and creating an absurd, delightful, Freudian- 
free country of his own imagination. 


VERY much doubt that more than half a 

dozen books written in America during the 
last twenty years since our literary release from 
the trammeling “‘age of innocence” will live to 
attain the dignity of “classics,” reposing in 
dingy red covers on the shelves of the public 
libraries, as the heavy meat dish on the pre- 
scribed literary diet for young people. Offhand, 
I could not name that meagre half-dozen to 
save my life. I am afraid my own children and 
grand-children will have to come to the con- 
clusion that we had no great writers during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. 

If there is anyone in America today who is 
writing for the sheer love of words and ideas— 
except Cabell of course—I do not know who it 
is. Fannie Hurst does it occasionally, as in 
Lummox and Appassionata, but her love for 
words and for character dissection leads her 
into strange spasms of literary hysteria, which 
is unbecoming to an artist. And after A ppas- 
sionata, beautiful and moving, in spite of its 
author’s hysteria, she writes a thing like Man- 
nequin,—which would not have been a bad first 
novel by an obscure youngster, but is inexcusa- 
ble when it comes from the pen which wrote 
Lummox and A ppassionata, 

It is not the man who loves words, who has a 
passionate adoration for style and beauty of 
ideas, who wins recognition as a writer in 
America today. It is the man who uses words 
as hammers with which to knock American life, 
American manners, American small towns, 
American commercialism. Among the most 
successful destructionists are Sinclair Lewis, H. 


L. Mencken, Ben Hecht and Car! Van Vechten, 
though the latter has other missions in life, 
and smacks more of the English or French 
novelist in the lightness and charm of his 
touch. 

Sinclair Lewis is the dean of the school 
of destructionists. With his successful cyni- 
cism and his devastating scorn of the in- 
habitants and ideals of American small towns, 
Mr. Lewis has succeeded in tearing from the 
more sensitive type of Babbitt his protecting 
garment of Babbittry, but has given him noth- 
ing with which to clothe his shivering naked- 
ness. Like all disillusioned spirits, Lewis is a 
destroyer. But he is not a builder. Of course I 
know that it is very seldom that wrecking-crews 
and architects inhabit the same offices, but I am 
a little tired of seeing everything destroyed and 
nothing built in its place. The Babbitts of 
America are rather like the pathetic nouveaux 
riches of society. Babbitt knows, because Menck- 
en and Lewis and their kind have told him so, 
that all he has considered cultural and worth- 
while and beautiful is uncultured, crude and 
ugly, but he does not know what constitutes 
good taste, culture, and beauty, or where he caa 
find it. Maybe he once looked to New York as 
a Mecca for provincial Americans, but then 
along came Dos Passos’ bitter and lengthy and 
incoherent Manhattan Transfer, proving New 
York to be as Main Street as Babbitt’s own 
home town, 

I rather pity the poor Babbitts and Dr. Ken- 
nicutts whose Rotary Club importance and 
Masonic finery have been torn from them by 
Lewis’ ruthless hand, and who do not have the 
least idea what ideals and manners they should 
cultivate, so that they may become cultured and 
smart and urban, and thus earn Mr. Lewis’ 
praise. But I doubt if Mr. Lewis knows how 
to praise; I think he must be permanently astig- 
matic from having looked with crossed eyes at 
life in the ‘small towns for so long a times and 
I suppose I really need not worry about the 
Babbitts and the Dr. Kennicutts, for they may 
not suspect that they have been ruthlessly ex- 
posed; they probably do not pay Mr. Lewis the 


compliment of reading his books. 


R. MENCKEN, too, seems to be in a 

frightful stew over the terrible state of 
affairs in the provinces—the crudeness and lack 
of culture in Indiana, Iowa, Kansas and Texas; 
the fact that women still attend literary 
societies and that a certain proportion of the 
population still believes in the Immaculate 
Conception and the Whale-and-Jonah story. 
He seems desperately unhappy over the rawness 
and crudity of American life—outside of New 
York and Baltimore, and probably Baltimore 
too is a little crude, in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Mencken honours it with his residence; 
but I think he would be even more unhappy if 
a fairy could wave a magic wand over the prov- 


“inces and change them in a twinkling of an eye 


into whatever it is that Mr. Mencken would have 

them. (I am not sure what Mr. Mencken’s 

ideas of an American Utopia of Culture are, 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Between Eight and Nine 
In Which a Lovely Dutch Actress Discovers That She Is Not Really in Love 


INI PENN, the actress, exclaimed: 

“How delightful!” as she stood in 

front of the open window and saw the 
slate-blue waves of the Channel not more than 
ten or fifteen yards away from her, and just 
beneath her a narrow strip of boulevard. 

She turned to the waiter who had brought 
in her luggage and who was now on the point 
of leaving the room. “I want to have a note 
delivered at the Hote! Beau Séjour,? she 
said. “Will you send someone up in about 
an hour—” 

Alone, she started to hum, then to sing 
softly: Malbrough sen va-t-en guerre, and 
louder: Ne sait quand reviendra—ne  sait 
quand reviendra, She felt very happy and was 
conscious that her heart was beating loudly and 
that her hands trembled. She went over to the 
wash-stand to take a drink but there was no 
water either in the jug or in the pitcher. Nor 
was there any rug or mat on the painted wood 
floor. 

Oh well! what did it matter! Nini consid- 
ered herself lucky to get a room at all in mid- 
summer without reserving one in advance. 

For only that morning she had packed her 
suitcases in a frantic hurry to catch ‘the train 
which left The Hague at 7:25. It was 5 o’clock 
now and very warm. She unpacked, took off 
her dress and her jewelry; undid her hair, 
which she wore parted in the middle with a 
plait twisted round each ear, and lay down on 
the bed, her arms folded under her head. She 
looked at her legs admiringly, then at her hands, 
spreading the fingers wide apart, finally she 
took up a mirror and gazed at her reflected 
image. 


HEN the waiter came to fetch the note 
she gave it to him saying: “There will 
probably be an answer—” 

What would it be, the answer? Her 
thoughts returned to what she had written: 
“Dear Tony, Imagine my surprise when I heard 
you were staying here—Could you come to see 
me this evening: I would love to see you again. 
I have not seen you in so long.”-—It was won- 
derful! After so many years, ten to be exact, 
ten years last June—and now she would sez 
him. Even at this moment, probably not more 
than an hour’s distance between them—What 
would the answer be? My dearest Nini, I will 
come to fetch you—Nini darling, you must 
come and dine with me—Nini, how delightful 
—What should she wear—did people dress 
here? Probably not. The place wasn’t fash- 
ionable—, she would wear her white chiffon 
dress and pin the pink velvet gardenias on her 
shoulder—Ten years ago she had worn a dress 
with a short little bodice and a pattern of blue 
and mauve flowers sprinkled over the paniers, 
and she had worn a Ieghorn hat. In those days, 


she was the ideal jeune fille, fair, slim, 
fresh, with an oval face tinted in the palest 
pastel shades—her beauty had never really 
been striking till she had started to spend ex- 
travagant amounts of money for clothes. Her 
face and her figure both were easily adaptable 
to every whim of fashion. 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


Ten years ago. She remembered well! 
They had driven to Scheveningen in the eve- 
ning—Nini, and her father. She had driven 
the governess-cart and had taken the route 
through the Scheveningscheweg, the avenuc 
through the woods leading from The Hague to 
the sea. In Scheveningen they had gone to the 
Kurhaus-konzert and someone—was it Brigit 
Engel or Onegin—had sung: Es ist bestimmt 
im Gottes Will’, dass was sich am liebsten hat 
auf Erd, muss scheiden—Afterwards they had 
met Tony and with him and others they had 
gone to the Rotonde—how wonderful it had 
been—that warm clear night, the dark blue 
sky, crowded with stars, the calm dark sea and 
the smell of the red roses which Tony had bought 
for her—and the gay people around her. And 
while she was looking at the sky, at the sea, at 
the people, she was conscious that Tony’s eyes 
were fixed upon her—-They were engaged, 
but no one knew but themselves. A week later 
the Standard Oil Company (Tony worked for 
it) transferred him to Singapore. 


HE had cried, telling her father between 

sobs, that if he did not allow her to marry 
immediately she would die. Then, months 
later, Tony had written that the company 
would not allow him to marry for three years 
at least and he thought it best to break the 
engagement. She had heard of him later 
through others,—heard he was doing well. He 
had left Singapore for Padang in Sumatra, he 
had gone to Java, he was living in Soerabaya— 
finally she heard Tony had married, never that 
he had returned to Europe. 

And Nini, in Holland, lived a life of vary- 
ing success. She became an actress, she became 
vn vogue, she impersonated alternately the 
Paulas, Mizzis, Dollys and Ninas of Pinero, 
Jones, Molnar, and Schnitzler, but her own 
life was lived in dreams, heureux mais un peu 
triste: in dreams of dazzling white Javanese 
fields, of Sumatran hills, of Dutch-Javanese 
houses. Always she saw herself beside the man 
she loved, not, (if she had but known it) 
Tony, but a mere image which many years of 
absence had made her imagine Tony to be. 

Hers was no mere love that depended on 





cared for someone clse, in fact become engaged. 
Then she had wished that Tony’s image would 
not obtrude itself so persistently between her 
and the other man. The engagement was 
finally broken. 

And now the day before yesterday a friend 
had told her that he had met Tony at a small 
French seaside resort— 

Nini, in a frantic hurry, went to the resort: 
it was silly to talk about pride—after ten 
yeas, ss. 


II 


She saw him first as she passed through 
the café. At the moment a clock struck eight, 
she saw him sitting with his back turned to- 
ward her. He was wearing a grey suit and 
on the chair next to his lay a white straw hat, 


a pair of gloves and a walking stick. When she 
approached, he suddenly turned around, jumped 
up and stretched out both hands. 

The thought rose to Nini’s mind: he hj 
changed! Meanwhile Tony was babbling on: 
how well you look—how are you—shall we 
sit down or take a little walk first? Let’s walk, 
she answered. He took up his hat, his gloves, 
his walking stick and asked her which way 
they should go. She answered, left and they 
turned in the direction of the lighthouse . a 

For a minute or two neither of them spoke, 
Finally Tony asked: “Have you been here 
long!” 

“Oh no!—that is, just a few days—” Why 
had she said that? why not the truth: I only 
came this afternoon. , 

“It was wonderful of you to have sent me 
that note—I never expected you would te. 
member me—” 

The moment had come for her to say: J loved 
you, and I still love you... but the words re. 
mained unspoken. 

Somehow it was so different from what she 
had expected. She had half expected, that he 
would take her in his arms—in front of the 
hotel, and cry out: “At last!” 

She glanced up at him, sideways; he wa 
handsome but stern, his blond face looked as 
if it were a wood-cut portrait—the eyes seemed 
to be narrow slits 





UDDENLY he looked at her, and to the 

question “Are you married?” replied: “No 
—I was, but my wife died not long ago—No 
children! You didn’t know that? I thought 
you knew.” 

“Why should I,” thought Nini. “Why is he 
so sure I am not married? I could have mar 
ried if I had wanted to—” 

“T am now at the Batavian branch, they are 
sending me out to America soon. I travel a 
lot—and you—you still live with your father, 
I suppose!” 

Nini felt a sudden wave of anger, her 
cheeks fluszhed—He pitied her, that was it— 
did he dare think that she had sat home 
all these years waiting for him, that she had 
not married because of him, that she had 
grieved all these years because he had left her! 
It was unbelievable, why the newspapers de- 
voted columns to her after the premiére of 
Amoureuse, there had never been a Germaine 
like her before, they had said, and Schnitzler 
himself after—and Echague had painted her, 
and Van Dongen, and the girls in Holland 
imitated her speech, her démarche—and now 
he presumed—it was unheard of! 

“Perhaps,” she said, her voice a trifle un- 
steady, “if you go to Holland you’l! hear about 
me—I am quite well known there—in fact, | 
am their best-known actress—” 

“Oh!” his voice sounded surprised,—‘how 
wonderful—I have little time for books and 
theatres and that sort of thing—lI am a very 
busy man—I have several sugar plantations in 
Sumatra and, of course, they need looking after 
and—” His voice went on, but Nini suddenly 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Eva Le Gallienne 


Soon Beginning a 


Repertory Season 


HE old Fourteenth Street 

Theatre, until recently given 
over to the entertainment of the 
Italian colony, of New York, 
has been brushed up and turned 
into the Civic Repertory Thea- 
tre, a habitation and a name for 
the tireless ambition of Eva Le 
Gallienne who has been moving 
relentlessly towards repertory 
for several seasons past. Tche- 
khov, Ibsen, Goldoni and Shakes- 
peare figure in her programs for 
the first winter, but the play 
selected for the opening was 
Saturday Night, not the Cot- 
ter’s, of course, but the piece by 
the Spanish dramatist, Bena- 
vente. Miss Le _  Gallienne, 
daughter of the poet, Richard Le 
Gallienne, has betrayed of late 
a marked disposition to go it 
alone in the theatre, without 
dependence on theatrical man- 
agers with their timorous no- 
tions about making money and 
all that sort of thing. Last sea- 
son she wrestled with two of 
the more resisting plays in the 
Ibsen list and threw them both 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 


Ivan MeStrovic, once a simple Serbian 
shepherd, has become internationally 
known as a great master of modern 
sculpture, with a style highly indi- 
vidual, decorative, and arresting. He 
first exhibited in America in 1924 


GIRL IN PRAYER (Leit) 


MeStrovic’s later work is much con- 
cerned with religious subdjects, which 
he handles with an almost mediaeval 
devoutness of spirit, but also with a 
simplification, a stylization, which link 
him to the most notable of the moderns 


WOMAN IN PRAYER (Right) 


The sculpture shown on this page forms 
part of a striking collection of modern 
art, both painting and sculpture, from 
the sections devoted to Russia and 
other Slavic countries at the current Ses- 
qui-Centennial Exhibit in Philadelphia 


Sculpture by Ivan Mestrovic 


VANITY FAR 





The Sesqut-Centenntal Exhibition at Philadelphia Houses Some 


Very Fine and Varied Examples of Modern Slavi: Art 
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The Vanishing Amateur 


Why Genuine Non-Professionals in Sport Are Becoming as Rare as the Bison 


N acountry that spends enough annually on 

sport to liquidate the war debt of the 

world, it is inevitable that sport likewise 
will become thoroughly commercialized. You 
may view this situation with alarm or accept it 
with complacency but the fact remains that we 
are not an amateur nation. We are frankly 
and honestly professionals. 

The popular heroine of the moment, Ger- 
trude Ederle, returned after conquering the 
English Channel and doing a great practical 
service for. feminism. Before the cheering 
died down, her attorney and business represent- 
atives were earnestly consulting about contracts 
for the literary, vaudeville, motion-picture and 
exhibition rights. A second heroine, swim- 
ming the channel in the wake of Miss Ederle, 
demonstrates that a mother can be an athlete, 
and announces that she did it for the husband 
and kiddies—thus proceeding very honestly to 
collect for the accomplishment. 

The football hero of the last few years who 
showed upon every occasion that he was ready 
to do or die for dear old Illinois is now simu- 
lating the acts of doing and dying for his own 
bank account. Many other campus heroes who 
did and died for various universities are willing 
to do a little doing and dying at the highest 
possible rates for various professional promoters. 

Professional sport pays and the pay is mount- 
ing. The heavyweight champion pugilist will 
not step into a prize-ring for less than half a 
million dollars. Walter Hagen, the golf pro- 
fessional, gets a bigger income than the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb has reached his first million. George 
Herman Ruth will have squandered that much 
before the end of his baseball career. 


PROFESSIONAL promoter on being re- 

proached for paying large purses to prize- 
fighters said, “They are worth what they can 
draw at the gate,” which is another way of 
saying that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Our values may be distorted but the fact re- 
mains that they draw it at the gate. 

In England, they have professional golfers 
almost as proficient as Hagen but their finan- 
cial and social status is far from enviable. They 
may not enter the club-house and their fees for 
exhibitions are small. It would not enhance 
teal estate valucs in any part of England if 
Vardon or Ray were announced as the pro at 
the golf club in the section to be promoted. 
Hagen is paid $30,000 a year for spending his 
winters at a real estate development in Florida. 

Jack Hobbs is to English cricket what a 
composite Babe Ruth and Ty Cobb would be 
to baseball in the United States. The salary of 
Jack Hobbs is a trifle over $5,000 a year. When 
Jack Hobbs plays on a team with gentlemen and 
amateurs he must enter the field by a side gate. 
If our Babe Ruth were playing with a team of 
amateurs he would snub them or patronize them. 
At any rate he would keep the amateurs in their 
places; just as the British keep the profes- 
sionals in their places. Our professionals have 
become the aristocrats of sport. 

American lawn somewhat 


tennis is now 


By W. O. McGEEHAN 


hysterically on the defensive against frank 
professionalism. Tennis, though it has been for 
some time honeycombed by professionalized 
amateurism, was complacent in the belief that it 
was secure against the inroads of out-and-out 
professionalism. When Suzanne Lenglen turned 
professional they said in effect, “Good rid- 


dance.” Then they asked, “But who will play 





ROBERT H. DAVIS 


W. O. McGEEHAN 


The author of this article, W. O. Mc- 
Geehan, is the Sporting Editor of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and one of 
the most widely known of American 
sports writers. This is the first of a 
series on the amateur situation in sports 
which will be published in Vanity Fair 


with her?” William Tilden 2nd, whose six- 
year reign as amateur male champion has just 
been ended by the son of the ground keeper of 
the courts at Lyons, was the first to find par- 
ticular fault with the erring Suzanne. 

Mr. C. C. Pyle, the ruthless promoter who 
would make everything in sport pay, announced 
that he could get whatever amateurs he wanted. 
The tumult and the sneering hardly had died 
when it was announced that Mary K. Browne, 
one of the most popular of the amateurs and 
captain of the American women’s team abroad 
this Spring, had joined the Pyle forces and 
would play with Suzanne. 

Miss Browne is not only one of the most 
remarkable of the women athletes but she is 
also one of the most interesting writers in the 
country on sports. Miss Browne did not want 
to earn her living by playing professional tennis 
but she had her living to earn. While gentle- 
men like Babe Ruth earn more than many 
of our best writers for lending their names to 
literature that they never even read, Miss 
Browne could not earn enough from writing to 
resist the offer of C. C. Pyle. She was wise tu 
realize on the only one of her talents that had 
an immediate market value. 

A certain famous male amateur tennis player, 
when asked if there were any chance of 
him turning professional said, “Why should I? 
My income while I am a good amateur is fifty 
thousand a vear. Pyle could not pay me that. 


Yes, you may quote me, if you care to. Why 
not?” 

It makes one the least bit cynical to detect in 
the criticisms of Suzanne and Mary K. Browne, 
the avowed business women, an insistent note of 
curiosity from the critics. They cannot see 
how their tennis turpitude is going to pay. 
Could it be that some of them are waiting to 
see if there really is any adequate return from 
Suzanne Lenglen’s Profession? Are they re- 
maining pure at heart only because they are 
convinced that sport sin does not pay? Count 
me among the skeptics. 

The rule of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association is that an amateur tennis player 
under its jurisdiction must not profit financially, 
directly or indirectly, through his or her asso- 
ciation with the game. Because of this rule the 
association has had many a tilt with William, 
Tilden 2nd, who heaved the first and most 
virtuous brick at the devoted head of Suzanne 
Lenglen. 

As a matter of fact this rule was made because 
of Mr. Tilden’s remarkable versatility. Mr. 
Tilden is an actor, a novelist and a journalist. 
The United States Lawn Tennis Association 
was inconsiderate enough to low rate his many 
talents, advancing the preposterous theory that 
if Mr. Tilden were not the champion, tennis 
players, publishers, newspaper proprietors and 
producers would not be forming on the right to 
avail themselves of the output of that nimble 
intellect. 


SORT of compromise was reached. It 

was agreed that Mr. Tilden should be per- 
mitted to write even on tennis but that he was 
not to report tournaments in which he partic- 
ipated. Mr. Tilden, under protest that this 
was stifling his genius for literature, signed the 
agreement. 

A gentleman connected with the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association told me that 
this action was precipitated by knowledge of a 
subtle attack by emissaries of a newspaper trust. 
They had approached Miss Helen Wills, then 
a mere freshman at the University of Cali- 
fornia with the offer of a monthly subsidy for 
the use of her name signed to a series of articles 
on tennis. 

“Why, the thing is preposterous,” he said. 
“Something must be done. The relatives of 
Miss Wills are very indignant. They sent us 
all of the details.” 

Being of a simple and credulous nature I was 
surprised to discover that Miss Wills, upon hav- 
ing attained the wisdom and literary polish of a 
sophomore, had started to contribute a series of 
articles on tennis to a syndicate, and for a finan- 
cial consideration. When she undertook the 
conquest of the Riviera and Wimbledon the 
syndicate raised the ante until Miss Wills was 
being paid at least three times as much as any 
of our leading American non-participating 
tennis experts. 

Even now I am convinced that Miss Helen 
Wills as an amateur will earn much more than 
Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen as a_ professional. 

(Continued on page 126) 








THE LOWER CITY 
A scene from Metropolis, 
directed by Fritz Lang, who 
is known to America chiefly 
for the film version of Sieg- 
fried, in which he also acted. 
Metropolis purports to show 
New York City a century 
hence. It is really a dual city, 
one part rising stories high 
where the capitalists live at 
leisure, the other, an under- 
ground city, where the city 
workers dwell and labour 
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THE UPPER CITY 


An office in the world of the 
capitalists, the only part of 
the great city which has ac- 
cess to light and air. The 
two tiers of lights projecting 
through the window create 
the effect of sunshine and 
centre the interest on the two 
chief actors. The room itself 
has a futuristic design and is 
equipped with fantastic de- 
vices which succeeding gen- 
erations may in time invent 


A German Film in the Making 


Views From ‘Metropolis’, the Latest of the Motion Picture Importations, Which 
Reveal the Secret of the Celebrated German Technique of Direction and Mechanical Effect 


HE superiority of German films is accepted in America as another example of 

the technical genius of the Teutons. American critics have called it the 
triumph of cinematic technique. But the Germans emphatically disclaim any such 
achievement and assert that the German technique is that there is no German 
technique. Lothar Mendes, one of the leading Ufa directors, who is presently 
in America, interprets it rather as a triumph of common sense. American pictures, 
he says, far surpass the German in technique. The equipment and perfection of 
detail in an American studio is incomparably better than in the studios abroad. 
It is the director, in fact, who makes the difference. The camera man will do as 
he is told, so will most actors. It is the unified conception which must be 


original. The German director uses his camera as an eye. He develops the situa- 
tion detail by detail and then illustrates the result of the accumulated episodes. 
The American picture reverses the process. It shows the scene first and then goes 
back and explains it. The American method is theatrical.—the German purely 
dramatic. The audience becomes part of the picture and loses its attitude of aloof 
detachment. This is the method of naturalism with the emphasis on the human 
equation. The director needs must be an understanding psychologist. Variety, 
the remarkable film whiche brought German film craftsmanship so vividly to 
the attention of the American public, is essentially the old, rubber-stamp triangle 
story. The director, Ewald André Dupont, made it a true human document 
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LEADING THE MOB 


A scene depicting a flood in the underground city 
of the workers. The famed technique of a German 
mob scene is clearly revealed here. Water has 
broken through the pavements and the children of 
the labourers are attempting to escape from a ris- 
ing flood. At the moment of greatest tension the 
girl, waiting at the side for a signal from the 
director, will rush to the platform and strike the 


huge gong in warning. In the view above, the di- 
rector stands urging the crowd to action. The chil- 
dren’s arms rise in frantic confusion out of the 
black morass. The camera, focused on the crowd, 
is moved forward and into the mass thus making 
the audience a part of the scene. The camera be- 
comes the spectator’s eye as well as that of the 
director, That is the well known German technique 
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David Wark Griffith 


VANITY FAIR 


The Eighth in a Series of Interviews with Celebrated Motion Picture Personages 


AVID WARK GRIFFITH is a Ken- 
tuckian, born in 1880. His father, an 
officer in the Confederate Army, was 
known as General “Roaring Jake” Griffith. 
Kentucky has not yet produced an artist of 
the first grade. Full of mellow sentimentality, 
its citizens all bear the same imprint. Life is 
to them the third act in a melodrama. They 
are the last outpost in the lop- 
sided chivalry of America. 
They will dic for the honour 
of the heroine—and let the 
bad girl take care of herself. 
Griffith, imbued with Ken- 
tucky ideals, long wandered, 
a forlorn actor, over the tank 
circuits of America. Not even 
Ibsen could have survived such 
a background. It killed, spirit- 
ually and mentally, every man 
who waded through it. 
There is a seed of greatness 
in Griffith. It rattles in the 
shell. The atmosphere of 
Kentucky wrinkled it like a 
lemon in the sun. 
He is above medium height, 
raw-boned, ungainly. His 
head is well-shaped, his neck 


‘ 





By JIM TULLY 


acquired at this period still remains with him. 
His voice is heavy. His gestures are semi-tragic 
in the best manner of an American stage villain 
of thirty years ago. He once played Francis 
Lewisohn in East Lynne. 

His life until he entered pictures was merely 
that of another “ham” actor. To Griffith’s 
credit be it written—he had imagination. 
There was something of the 
dreamer in him—and a 
mentality far above the aver- 
age. He wrote “dramatic 
notes” on the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, (This, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with 
his mentality.) 

Some years later he wrote a 
play. Its title suggests Grif- 
fith’s carly dramatic training 
—and the period. It was 
called A Fool and a 
James K. Hackett produced 
the piece. It failed. Who the 
girl was—no onc knew. 

Griffith is said to have shov- 
eled ore and to have been a 
puddler in a foundry. I have 
never known a “ham” actor to 
labour. However, one should 
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Girl, 


long, his nose cagle-bent. His 
face is cadaverous and none 
too deeply ctched. There is 


D. W. GRIFFITH 
The first to introduce the spec- 


tacle in motion pictures, Mr. 
Griffith is now engaged in mak- 
ing “program” films of which the 


not doubt the account of a 
great director written by a 
publicity man. That inspired 


about his eyes the expression 
of a country preacher who 
rubs his hands together while 
saying to the parents of a future film audience 
... “Let us all praise God.” 

A director, name unsigned, recently wrote to 
a film journal and said that every successful 
director must have in him a streak of cheapness. 
This man touched the fringes of growth. 


EVERAL years ago I conducted a sympo- 
sium in a western paper. My aim was to 
learn the trend of American literature for a 
few dollars. The editor wired Griffith. His 
reply was that virtue would be rewarded in the 
literature of the future as in the past—that 


While the lamp holds out to burn 


The vilest sinner may return. 


I placed the weighty opinion in the symposium 
carefully. It was read with reverence in Holly- 
wood. 

In his early career Griffith was known as 
Lawrence. His comrades of the tank circuit 
called him Larry. When touched with the 
accidental wand of fame, he became known as 
David Wark Griffith. 

D. W. Griffith knew what the vast majority 
of Americans wanted before any other celebrity 
in films. It was so obvious one wonders why 
they did not all sce it at once . .. to give 
them in pictures that which they loved on the 
stage, Hearts of Oak, Way Down East, Peaceful 
Valley, and East Lynne. 

He played in a Louisville Stock Company 
as a youth and took the romantic name of David 
Brayington soon afterward. The theatricalism 


latest is The Sorrows of Satan 


gentleman writes:. 

“David Wark Griffith bent 
over a shovel for hour after 
hour, and day after day, until his muscles be- 
gan to develop surprisingly. It was the kind 
of work a man will enjoy—for a while. But 
to the poet, the dreamer, the aspirant for lit- 
erary fame, the graduate from the editorial 
work-shop, the associate of great actors and 
actresses (the man who knows he has bet- 
ter stuff in him), ore-shoveling ultimately 


becomes tiresome and one longs for a 
change.” 
I would imagine as much. So did Mr. 


Griffith. 

It seems he thought he wanted a lighter task. 
The publicity writer continues naively: 

“Then young Griffith turned from ore- 
shoveling to a job at puddling in a foundry. 
It was a change anyway! And besides, it didn’t 
last very long.” 

The last line roars with truth. 

With the money earned as an ore-shoveler 
and puddler Mr. Griffith took time to write a 
poem called The Wild Duck. This should not 
be confused with Ibsen’s drama of the same 
name. For the young ore-shoveler’s poem ap- 
peared in Leslie's Weekly. 

With the moncy which he received for the 
poem the future director bought admission to a 
motion picture show. He left the theatre feel- 
ing that he could write a better story himself 
than the one which he had witnessed on the 
screen, 

He did not sell the first story he wrote. But 
the second tale sold for fifteen dollars to the 
Biograph Company. 


Griffith now, like many a lesser and greater 
writer, decided to “write for pictures”, 4 
stock holder in the Biograph Company secured 
a position for him with that firm. He ws 
later given an opportunity to direct, and his 
first picture was called The Adventures of 
Dollie. This happened eighteen years ago, 

Griffith is credited with perfecting and jp. 
troducing such things as the “flash-back”, the 
“fade-out”, the “long-shot”’, and “mist-photog. 
raphy” on the screen. That these improve. 
ments would have arrived by film evolution 
does not matter here. Griffith was the first to 
introduce them. The “fade-out” is in my 
opinion the most important. It allows for the 
smooth merging of a tale and keeps the char- 
acters from jumping on and off the screea, 
How much credit, if any, “Billy” Bitzer, his 
famous photographer, is to be given for thes 
improvements, no one knows. I do know that 
many of the finest situations and incident, 
called “gags” in the profession, “are given 
to such leaders as Chaplin, Harcld Lloyd, 
and others, by men in their cmploy who 
receive small pay and no credit. These 
fellows are called “gag men”. They feed 
vacuums. 

The “mist-photography” adds a softer note 
to the film and gives a pathetic quality to the 
wistful dullness of the Gish sisters. 


N 1914, Griffith came across a tawdry and 

badly written novel by a fanatical preacher 
named Themas Dixon, Jr. The book was 
adapted into a picture called The Birth of a 
Nation. Both Griffith and Dixon were narrow 
visaged southerners at the time. They turned 
bigotry and race hatred to good account and 
made Ku Klux Klannery the vehicle for their 
pseudo art. The picture was a tremendous 
success. Mobs over the world enjoy witnessing 
any race but their own subdued. 

Griffith has a showman’s first requisite—he 
knows the mob. 

In the making of this picture Griffith stum- 
bled across something of value to a director 
with imagination enough to conceive film 
drama on,a large scale. He discovered that 
there was scmething epic in giant formations 
—great drama, for instance, in an army march 
ing to battle and to death. 

If a man could, with Napolcon’s directorial 
genius, screen the Battle of Waterloo, he would 
have the greatest picture ever made. In sucha 
picture the story thread is rightfully—nothing. 
A simple love affair, so dear to the hearts of 
moronia, is inconsequential with a background 
of such vast event. In gargantuan movement 
alone there is the greatest film drama. A whale 
lashing in the sea—a fire raging over a great 
forest—these things need no director, merely 
a good photographer, 

Griffith next tried a film on a vaster scale. 
He waded in water too deep for him. The 
picture was called Intolerance. Griffith, 3 
middle-class American, knows the local scene 
from an actor’s viewpoint. But in Jntolerance 
he tried to cover four eras, including the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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BUSTER WEST 


Long submerged in a family vaudeville act, 
this pert and nimble youngster has recently 
outgrown his folks and bounded forward as a 
leading exponent of that caricature dancing 
where the art of the ballet and the clown 
become hopelessly and delightfully mixed 





FRISCO 
The hero of more anecdotes than any other two-a-day 
notable of his time, Frisco’s career illustrates the silk- 
purse of a virtue made out of the sow’s ear of necessity. 
Cursed from childhood with a stutter, he early turned 
it into a comic asset and has since sold it profitably to 
the doting American public which attends the varieties 
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JAY C. FLIPPEN 


Another vaudeville entertainer, 
addicted to burnt-cork, escaped 
from the two-a-day last Spring 
long enough to play Mr. Tark- 
ington’s Genesis in the hor- 
rendous musical desecration of 
Seventeen. One had not pre- 
viously suspected how much 
that lazy, chuckle-headed Mid- 
land darkey resembled Master 
Jolson. Jay Flippen, like 
Frisco and Bobby Clark, is 
always flourishing a huge cigar 
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WHITE 


JAMES BARTON 
This superb clown, who can skitter like a wind- 
blown Autumn leaf and dance a Spanish 
fandango sitting on the floor, was a burlesque 
comedian when he drifted into a volunteer 
show, during the actors’ strike and became 
a Broadway favourite in just four minutes 





JACK DONAHUE 


This is the lanky comedian who foots it featly with 
Marilyn Miller and the rest in Sunny. He has some 
tricks all his own, including one hilarious pantomime 
of an awkward swain not knowing what to do with 
his hands and one sylvan ballet wherein Mr. Donahue 
makes a coat-hanger take the place of the archer’s bow 


Masters All of Facetious Dancing 


Light-Foot Comedians Who Have Brought the Art of Satirical Stepping to Perfection 
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A Rising Star Among Mermaids — Lisa Lindstrom 


The Brilliant Aquatic Prodigy Who Is, at Fourteen, One of the Greatest Swimmers in America 


HEN Helen Wainwright and Gertrude Ederle retired last year from 

amateur swimming competition, they left a considerable gap in the ranks 
of women swimmers. However, Mr. Lawrence DeB. Handly, the celebrated 
amateur coach, has brought to the fore a young swimmer who, the experts agree, 
is certain, eventually, to excel all the stars of the past. Her name is Lisa 
Lindstrom, and she is but fourteen years of age. Two years ago she came under 
Mr. Handly’s expert eye, and one year later she astonished followers of women’s 


swimming by placing third in the National Long Distance Race. This year she 
won the National Junior Championship at 500 yards, and finished second in the 
National Long Distance Race. The cognoscenti of the swimming world are 
emphatic in the statement that Lisa Lindstrom is, at fourteeen, as fast as Gertrude 
Ederle was at fifteen, and it is fully anticipated by those who have observed her 
almost perfect stroke that she will, within the next two years, become an outstand- 
ing star such as the swimming world has never before seen in all its history 
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The Light Fantastic Show 


The Disappearance From the American Stage of the Sheerly Imaginative Play 


HE heyday of the Hippodrome was the 

ideal of fantasy on the American stage. 

‘That great grey lion couchant of Sixth 
Avenue, whose electric eyes waggle so valiantly 
above the ‘*E]” tracks nightly, used, in days be- 
fore the net of vaudeville ensnared it, to lend 
jts insides to tremendous spectacles of song and 
ballet, pet menageries, gymnastics, ice-skating, 
water-diving, panoramas as exotic as they were 
enormous. In an atmosphere damp with the 
spray of unexpected fountains and faintly 
tinctured with the presence of huge, com- 
placent clephants, we breathed at once the 
spices of the Orient, the nectareal brine of 
Neptune’s Court, the rare and painty air of 
some mythical woodland conclave where all 
the birds of brightest plumage took on human 
legs and practised amazingly gregarious gyra- 
tions, or where the hundred most prized gems 
from jewelers’ lore, come suddenly to life, 
flashed fires from their leaping sequins. That 
was fantasy, all of it: fantasy with a thousand 
facets and resources. Like unto the Hippo- 
drome we shall never be so lavishly fantastic 
again. But like unto the Hippodrome all our 
attempts at fantasy must evidently try to be for 
a century hereafter. 

Carry the origins back further, if you insist, 
to the circus. Possibly it was Phineas T. 
Barnum who first expounded the meaning of 
fantasy in America: the blare, the dazzle, the 
gasp, the three-ring wonder, the glut of oddi- 
ties seen but still unbelieved, to the accompani- 
ment of a ra-ta-plan of crackling peanuts. But 
the circus is romantic only to the extent of 
your powers to generate romance of your own 
accord. Its marvels are matters of fact, not of 
imagination. Its appeal is muscular, its gaiety 
animal throughout. It permits you not a single 
moment of that gentle pensiveness, that instant 
settling of the feather of fun on the tip of 
the nose of sorrow, which true fantasy requires. 
It was only when the Hippodrome could turn 
the circus slightly, so slightly, self-conscicus, 
that things were fecund for fantasy. 

But then, fantasy is probably the thinnest of 
all strings to pluck in any étude of American 
drama. Its vibrations must be almost wholly 
negative. —The theme is not of our fantasies, 
but of our lack of them. Not a single gen- 
uinely fantastic play has ever been worth its 
watts in footlights on our stage. Few as have 
been attempted, fewer justified the attempt. 
You must fling your latitudes wide if you wish 
to recollect any fantasies by American play- 
wrights at all. 


ECAUSE a benign old ghost lends his in- 
fluential presence to the scenes of Belasco’s 
The Return of Peter Grimm, for instance, you 
may call even so unfantastic a play a fantasy. 
If so, in spite of this, that and Belasco, it re- 
mains perhaps the best knit and most interesting 
one any American has yet constructed: simple, 
moving, semi-real, gently eerie, lacking only in 
that sensitive capriciousness, that whim for 
whim’s own sake, which is come to be the 
blade-mark of all proper Anglican fantasy. 
Talk of fantasy to a Londoner (or a New 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


Yorker, for that matter) and you are inevitably 
talking of Barrie. It is gone out of date to 
recollect even A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
when Dear Brutus or A Kiss for Cinderella is 
sé much closer to modern memory. A cupful 
of Perrault, a pinch of Phil May, two or three 
grains of sweetened Rochefoucau/d, stirred into 
a sort of High Episcopal Hansel und Gretel—- 


and, sure enough, a Barrie fantasy is ready for 


the’ public oven. No complaint against such 
nice ingredients. But they have become the 
items of a standard recipe; and fantasy, of all 
forms, must suffer most from standardization. 
To the credit of those two or three Americans 





THE IMMORTALS 
By DororHy ParKER 


If you should sail for Trebizond, or die, 

Or cty another name in your first sleep, 

Or see me board a train, and fail to sigh, 

I should appropriately clutch my breast 
and weep. 

And you, if 1 should wander through the 
door, 

Or sin, or seek a nunnery, or save 

My lips and give my cheek, would tread 
the floor 

And aptly mention poison and the grave. 


Therefore the mooning world is gratified, 

Quoting how prettily we sigh and swear; 

And you and I, correctly side by side, 

Shall live as lovers when our bones are 
bare; 

And thotigh we lie forever enemies, 


Shall rank with Abélard and Héloise. 

















who have tried to twirl the light fantastic 
show, they have done their spryest to break 
through Barrie’s fairy ring of wistfulness. 
Many fond hurrahs were exhaled last season 
in praise of Marc Connelly’s The Wisdom 
Tooth. Quite all of them congratulated the 
somewhat distracted author on the kinship of 
his pen to Barrie’s. Fantasy, Barrie . . . an 
irremediable conjunction of terms. But there 
was five times more of James Whitcomb Riley 
in The Wisdom Tooth than of Barrie. It was 
American in its sentiments, in its satire. For 
style it wore shirt-sleeve garters made nowhere 
but in the U. S. A. And, speaking of satire, it 
prickled with those comical barbs which we 
seem to feel necessary to the fulfillment of 
fantasy over here. Three-quarters of such 
plays of ours have used the fantastic only as 
a means to trayesty and gibe. Mr. Connelly was 
more lenient about it in The Wisdom Tooth 
than he and George Kaufman were in that 


Beggar on Horseback which they so success- 
fully de-Teutonized a few years ago—but the 
parentage was apparent. Barrie was not even 
a godfather of the affair. 

The only wholly, steadfastly fantastic piece 
of American playwriting in recent years 
was Sidney Howard’s and Edward Sheldon’s 
Bewitched, A dream play, a castle as mysterious 
as Otranto, a hero tumbled from the clouds, a 
wicked old magician, a maiden elusive as the 
shimmer of leaves in the old French forest 
where she wandered . . . here was the stuff of 
pure, untroubled fable, distillation of honey- 
hued fancy. Bewitched failed. Of all moods 
to which the stage may consecrate itself, fan- 
tasy is the most difficult to enliven, humanize, 
sustain. It needs more nimbleness to keep a 
toy balloon off the ground for three hours 
at a stretch than it does to uphold a miil- 
stone. 

But Bewitched failed more conclusively be- 
cause of its audiences than of its own fault. 
It was elaborately wasted on a directory of 
hearers who can no longer hear of fairies with- 
out smirking, and whose turn for legendry is 
done up in chuckles at the warts on the 
knuckles of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

As with great playwrights, so it is with huge 
populations: only after the pain, the hard- 
begotten wisdom of long years—the precious 
and ultimate wisdom to put reality in its place 
—can reverie be honorable, caprice a boon, 
fantasy prosperous. For fantasy may begin as 
the mothering comfort of childhood, but it is 
more often the petted elf of dignified and 
saddened dotage, the last and secretly favourite 
descendant of one whose knee is not yet too 
withered for dandling, but whose eyes, fact- 
sick, are already on God’s top-story window- 
panes. 


E have shot up—quickly, boisterously— 

past our age of innocence. We are 
still far in thought and feeling from senes- 
cence’s hearth-chair. We neither believe nor 
disbelieve enough to be makers and followers 
of fantasy. Neither sufficiently naive nor 
sufficiently decadent, we can only resent those 
liberties which the fantastic takes, can count 
exquisiteness of idea for exquisiteness’s own 
sake naught but a silly and presumptuous tres- 
pass. We are as apt to accept a fantasy without 
a blast of utilitarian satire in it as we are to 
elect a congressman without a platform. 

Mr. John Howard Lawson, who described 
his exciting Processional as a “jazz symphony”, 
would probably ram a beam into any eye which 
saw this play of his in the light of a fantasy. 
Fantasy he certainly did not intend. Night- 
mare, perchance, truths tipsy, the hot rampage 
of corn-whiskey scummed with coal-dust, and 
none of your sweet, sparkling Rhenish wines. 
Yet fantasy is in the smack of it, for al] that. 
Hoarse, coarse, painfully plain and forthright 
fantasy, pitched to a snarl instead of to a coo, 
perfumed with sweat instead of with patchouli, 
daubed with such dark slobber and swift, 

(Continued on page 106) 





Brute Force in Golf 


VANITY FAIR 


Proving That the Long Shots of Bobby Jones Are Not Solely the Result of Rhythm 


DITOR’S NOTE:—O. B. Keeler, the author of 

this article, is a resident of Atlanta, Georgia, 
and fellow-townsman of Bobby Jones, the young 
American golf champion. Mr. Keeler, who is the 
golf editor of the Atlanta Journal, has had ample 
opportunity to watch the development of Jones’ 
remarkable golfing talent from its first beginnings. 
More recently, he has accompanied “Bobby” to all 
the important tournaments in which he has com- 
peted, and has made a close study of the young 
Southerner’s skill on the links. Mr. Keeler was 
with Jones at the British tournament (at Lytham and 
St. Anne’s, Lancashire,) and the American Open 
Championship played at the Inverness Club at Toledo, 
Ohio, this year. Both of these events Jones won in 
characteristically flawless style. 


HERE are times when I feel that my 
young friend Bobby Jones is the most 
golfer in the world. 
sav he is devoid 


misunderstood 
They—meaning the galleries 
of nerves. They say he never is worried. And 
they say, crroncously, that he gains his ex- 
traordinary range in the big shots without 
effort. They say lots of things about him. The 
women always say the same thing: “Isn’t he a 
nice-looking boy!” Bobby really ought to be 
a nice-looking boy, because, with the custom- 
ary misuse of the term, he is a thoroughly 
“nice” boy, and employing the word properly, 
he is an excessively nice golfer, especially 
around. the greens, where his nicety has won 
him a number of important titles. 

But that oft repeated phrase about his abilits 
to hit a ball an amazing distance without effort, 
causes me a distinct pain. And sometimes I so 
far forget myself as to attempt to set the 





speaker right. 

There was the case of the chunky old gen- 
tleman, palpably a banker, who was at Merion 
during the National Amateur Championship 
of ’24. 


OBBY was playing the fifteenth hole, the 

one where you cither shoot perilously 
toward the boundary line (a road) or put your 
back into one and carry as much of some awe- 
inspiring rough as your courage and dorsal 
equipment will permit. Bobby put his back 
into one and bit off something like two 
hundred and forty yards of in- 
termediate rough in the angie 


of the dog-leg. And the chunky jones’ eft. wri 
banker said: coiled like a 
that remark- Powerful spring. 


“Now, isn’t 
able? Here I wallop a ball just 
as hard as I can, and drive only 
about half as far; and this boy, 
with no effort at all, hits it a 
It was not a mile, of 


hands, and 


through with v 
force. Jones claim 


mile.” 


; control and 
course. It was something more somes from the 
than a furlong. But the exag- that this left 


‘ . does most of the 
geration was not ot moment. 


I spoke up, out of turn. The 
old gentleman had not been 
addressing me. 

“Did you ever, in watching 
this young golfer, sit by the edge of the tee,” 
I inquired, “and refrain from watching the 
ball, and look up at Bobby’s face when he is 
busting one with that effortless swing!” 

The old gentleman regarded me a bit sourlv. 
“No,” he admitted, finally, “I can’t say that 


I ever did.” He said “‘cawn’t,” I recall. I 


READY (Above) 
At the top of his swing, 


is a curious lift of the 
then 
spring uncoils, sending 
the club-head down and 


much of his remarkable 


By O. B. KEELER 


was not in a good humour because Bobby was 
having a rather inexcusably close opening round 
with Bill Thompson of Canada, and when 
the chunky banker got to cross-examining me 
1 was sorry | had started it. I always like to 








O. 6. KEELER 


JONES DRIVING 
When Bobby Jones drives a golf 
ball three hundred yards, it is 
because he hits at it with all the 
strength he can muster. This 
photograph shows how Jones’ 
face is twisted with the inten- 
sity of the effort, like a sprin- 
ter’s. The popular notion that 
his full swing is “easy” and 


“ 


“effortless” is plainly a fallacy 



















st is 
very 
There 


the 


icious 
s that 
the 
power 

fact 
hand 
work 


concentrate on Bobby’s game and it is difficult 


so to concentrate and deliver, at the same time, 
a lecture on the function of the /atissimus dorsi 
and the g/uteus maximus in the full golf shot. 

However, I explained as carefully as possi- 
ble that I had seen enough of Bobby’s golf, 
and of other people’s golf, to be perfectly sure 


ADDRESSING 

Holding the club firmly 
left hand and 
more delicately in the 
right, Jones ‘‘waggles”’ 
just long enough to be 
sure that his stance is 
correct, and then starts 
his back-swing. In this, 
the left hand has com- 
plete control, and sweeps 
club-head 


in the 


smoothly 
Jones’ method of grip- 
ping the club is the one 
devised by Harry Vardon 


hat one absolute essential in projecting a golf 
ball more than two hundred yards was plain 
and unmitigated brute force. “But what about 
his face?” inquired the gentleman. “He 
doesn’t exert brute force with his expression, 
dees he!” 

The point was well taken. I explained that 
Bobby’s facial symptomatic 
rather than causal. 

“How does he look?” was the next ques- 
tion. The old gentleman appeared to be inter- 
ested. “Did you ever see a close-up of the 
faces of a squad of young men arriving at the 
tape at the end of a hundred yard dash? Well, 
Bobby looks that way,” I said, “when he js 
letting out on a big shot. Just at the moment 
of impact.” 

The banker was now frankly interested, 
“You don’t say!” he exclaimed. “And it all 
locks so smooth and easy, the way he hits the 
ball. Do you mean to tell me that his face 
looked that way just now, when he hit that 
drive!” 


expression was 


sna that I had often watched his face, 
when he was rea//y hitting one, and that 
it always revealed the amount of effort in- 
volved in the shot. “And he hit that one pretty 
hard.” Then I began to fear that I had given 
him a wrong line, because there are a number 
of component factors in getting great distance 
in golf, in addition to wrinkling the face. 
It is a sort of maxim of golf, that smooth- 
ness and rhythm and the not very well under- 
stood art of timing, yield not only direction 
but distance. Golf teachers tell their pupils 
so, and it is wise to tell them so. The average 
golfer, even of sorts, will do far better 
leave out the brute force and occupy his soul 
with smoothness and rhythm, and a well- 
grounded ambition to keep his weight out ef 
the stroke as long as possible. But the cham- 
pion is not the average golfer, and no chan- 
pion today, in an era of 7000-vard courses, 
can reach a championship title lacking the 
further clement of brute force. 
Even the ladies have discovered 
it, perhaps subjectively—those 
of them who are champions. 
The beautiful swing of Bobby 
Jones, reminiscent of the classic 
poses of the ancient glad- 
iators, of Pavlowa in a swan 
dance, and other delightful 
things,—the beautiful swing 
of Bobby Jones conceals in its 
flowing progress the transmis- 
sion of enormous power, the 
sole obvious evidence of which 
is in his face, in that fleeting 
instant When the club is com- 
ing on the ball. The trained 
observer in golf may descry other evidences: 
the “cocking” of the left wrist at the top of 
the swing; the infinitesimal lift of the hands 
just before the downward stroke begins; the 
curious little twitch of the hips at a certain 
juncture of the stroke, releasing the extreme 
(Continued on page 108 ) 


back 
and firmly. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


See eer oa oe oe 


WLUSTRATED NEWS 


DEEMS TAYLOR 


Because he is perhaps the leading American 
music critic and composer; because his 
Through the Looking Glass is in the reper- 
tory of every symphony orchestra; because 
he is a walking encyclopedia; and finally, 
because his first opera, The King’s Hench- 
man, (book by Edna St. Vincent Millay) 
is soon to be produced at the Metropolitan 


WAL.ERY, PARIS 


SACHA GUITRY AND YVONNE PRINTEMPS 


Because the Guitrys, M. et Mme., are the most popular comedians 
of the boulevards; because Guitry is a deft caricaturist as well as a 
keen satirist; because after years as a farceur, he wrote in rapid 
succession a revue, a musical comedy, L’Amour Masqué, and an 
operetta, Mozart, thereby making Mlle. Printemps a prima donna; 
because he is the most prolific of playwrights; because his father. 
Lucien Guitry, was the greatest French actor of his generation and 
finally, because they are to bring Mozart to America this season 


FRANK SWINNERTON 


Because he is one of the finest stylists among 
modern British writers; 
recognized the genius of Joseph Conrad; be- 
cause he is one of the keenest of literary 
critics; because he has published fifteen novels; 
and finally, because his new novel, Summer 
Storm, is among the season’s successful books- 


because he first 





CLAUDE P. GRENEKER 


Because he is the most important of 
theatrical press-agents; because he was an 
actor-manager at thirteen; because he is 
probably the most prolific anonymous writer 
in America; because he has made pub- 
licity a fine art; and finally, because for 
sixteen years he has fathered the plans 
of the Messrs. Shubert in the public prints 





PAINTING BY HUBERT VOS 


ELBERT H. GARY 


Because he is the greatest figure in America’s great steel industry; 
because he had the vision and ability necessary to make the United 
States Steel Corporation the most powerful in the world; because 
he has been Chairman of the Corporation since its inception in 1901; 
because he was formerly a successful lawyer and judge; because, 
like ‘Red’ Grange, he was born in Wheaton, Illinois; and finally, 
because on the occasion of his eightieth birthday this year, he 
announced that he did not intend to relinquish any of his duties 








VANITY FAIR 


CHARLES SHEELE* 


From the Big Top to “The Big Parade”—Renee Adorée 


A French Circus Rider Who Became a Motion Picture Star by Virtue of a Single Performance 


OR some years one of the cinema’s most reticent and most infrequent 

players, Renée Adorée became the idol of the discriminating by dint of a 
magnificent and self-effacing performance as Melisande, the French peasant 
girl in The Big Parade, the film epic of the Great War by Laurence Stallings. 
An equally effective embodiment of Musette in the somewhat denatured film 
version of La Bohéme exploded ail theories of an accidental triumph. The 
career of Renée Adorée began in a travelling circus, where she was a con- 


siderably able equestrienne, due probably to the fact that her parents were 
circus folk. She came to America when the German occupation became a source 
of some slight annoyance to the Belgian natives, and for the last six years has 
been around the motion picture studios. Miss Adorée will continue the Gallic 
tradition in an adaptation of Rose Marie, the operetta which ran for two years 
‘n New York and which put the tottering Drury Lane Theatre in London on 
its financial feet by taking in the neat sum of £40,000 in a single year 
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A Report of the Week-End Season Now Happily 


LANCING back over the now waning 
G= I am struck, as I am annually, by 

the paucity of week-ends; also by the 
slipshod way in which they are usually handled. 
It is in the hope of bettering these conditions 
that I write this article—now, while my sum- 
mer sufferings are still fresh in my mind, for 
[ have no reason to suppose that week-ends will 
not continue to occur at regular intervals. 

Consider the question of their number. The 
average stay in the country where week-ends 
are possible is three months, say from the fif- 
teenth of June to a like date in September. 
After that date some thirty million mothers 
tell each other simultaneously, ‘““We would stay 
much Jater if it were not for the children’s 
school.” 

In those three months there are twelve week- 
ends with perhaps one spare in case of a punc- 
ture or blowout. But let us say twelve because 
thirteen is unlucky and I am superstitious and 
glad of it. Now, out of your twelve week- 
ends you and your wife are practically certain 
to be dated up elsewhere for at least four. 
Struggle as you may, you can’t have people 
visit you without having to visit them. No, sir, 
when they are with you they inevitably bring 
up the question of a return game on the home 
grounds. “Come on, now, no foolin’,” says 
your guest, “will you come to us for the 
twelfth, or is the nineteenth better?” You 
and your wife glare helplessly at each other. 
You finally agree on the twelfth which is soon- 
est over and then, drat it! you find that Will 
has been reading out of the 1927 calendar, the 
old skeezix, and the painful choice has to be 
made all over again. 

In passing, have you ever noticed that as soon 
as you are lashed to the mast for a particu- 
lar date two or three other alluring possibilities 
heave over the horizon? You have to say “No” 
to an invitation to run down the Sound in 
the Hookers’ yacht because, O Death! you 
have promised to spend the night in a remod- 
elled barn in the Jersey hinterland. 


O I assume you will concede that you are 

lucky if you craw] out with less than four 
of these inflictions, That leaves you eight week- 
ends for home consumption. How pitifully 
inadequate this number is, considering the 
number of people whom you either must or 
wish to entertain. You have to do it in the 
summer because your cottage is really quite 
attractive—with ivy covering the place where 
the shingles came off (memo: fix shingles next 
Sat.) and you wouldn’t have them see your 
two by four walk-up on Eleventh Street for 
anything. 

One of the first things we do in our house 
is to ask a lot of people to visit who we know 
cannot possibly accept. They are going to 
Europe or Canada or Wyoming. But we get 
a slice of kudos out of it and they are, in a 
way, indebted to us. We asked them, you 
know. Then we settle down to the serious 
business of fixing up our dates. As everyone 
does, we have guests with strikingly dissimilar 
characteristics. There is a science in arranging 


Saturday to Monday 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


the sequence of their visits just as there is in 
the arrangement of a vaudeville bill. 

_ For instance, the Willings are athletic and 
the Zabriskies are literary and highbrow. I 
wouldn’t think of having either pair follow 
the other. The strain of an intellectual holi- 
day after the fury of three days with the 
Willings would put me in a sanitarium. So 
we space them, sticking the Burkharts, who 
are delightfully topheavy morons, in between. 

The Willings led our batting list this year. 
I reasoned that we would be in better condi- 
tion to take them on when we were fresh from 
the city than later in the vacation period when 
everyone is all fagged out. Mabel and I 
went into training a few days before their 
arrival, swinging our golf clubs and tennis 
rackets and swimming although the water was 
icy, for I hold that it is the duty of host and 
hostess to prepare themselves for the enter- 
tainment of their guests, making up a menu 
in advance, be it athletic, intellectual or merely 
social. 

The Willings were more strenuous than 
ever this year. Ned tried to get me to take 
the morning train out of the city so that 
we could have eighteen holes before supper 
but I spiked that proposal with a stern refusal. 
I had enough punishment ahead of me with- 
out begging for more. 


E had two cloudless days which I should 

have regretted more but for diplomacy 
on my part. The sunshine gave Ned a chance to 
follow out his program without a hitch. It con- 
sisted, to mention only the main events, of 
getting to the club at eight on Saturday morn- 
ing so as to get started ahead of the crowd, 
a swim at eleven with a brisk run up the beach, 
tennis immediately after lunch followed by 
a snappy nine holes and dancing at Cedar 
Grove Casino in the evening. We were then 
through for the day except that Ned suggested 
that he and I walk home (2 miles) letting the 
girls drive. Sunday was the same, except that 
there was no dancing, we being on the way 
back to town. 

A year ago I tried to keep up with a sched- 
ule like this, with the result that I couldn’t 
go to the office until Thursday, and I was 
peeling so that my stenographer fled in horror. 
So this year I resorted to diplomacy by arrang- 
ing most of the events with friends. Mabel 
and I played some mixed doubles and I took 
him on for a round of golf. The rest of the 
time I farmed him out. It was all one to Ned. 
He doesn’t care whom he is with as long as he 
is sweating. Mabel worked the same thing with 
Frances so that a pleasant time was had by all. 

We have formed the habit of staging Rela- 
tives’ Week right after the Athletic Carnival, 
because it is sedentary and restful (in a sense), 
and also because it is one of the set pieces that 
we are glad to have over. Both Mabel and I 
are fond of our in-laws, but we like them 
better in retrospect than in anticipation. There 
is a good deal of awkward kissing on these 
occasions, about which the children are be- 
coming dangerously turbulent. My wife called 


Passing Into History 


my attention to the fact that I ought to speak 
to my youngest daughter about the rude way 
she escaped between her Aunt Jane’s legs, but 
I pointed out that quite probably this rudeness 
prevented Aunt Jane from prolonging her 
stay indefinitely, so the offence was condoned. 

As a foil to this solemn festival, we had the 
Whipples out for our third week-end. Lois 
and Tom Whipple belong to the younger 
drinking set. There was nothing formal or 
dull about their hours with us. My prepara- 
tion for this consisted of merely a consultation 
with our local bootlegger, who brings the stuff 
right into his own dock in his lobster boat, the 
authorities notwithstanding. 


ABEL had orange juice ready, fresh 
mint in a glass of the only water I saw 
for forty-eight hours, cracked ice in the bowl, 
and glasses, shaker, corkscrew and bottle opener 
handy. Marvellous Mabel! A perfect woman, 
nobly planned. We had cocktail parties at 
noon, Scottish rites at intervening hours and 
a wham of a supper party Saturday night that 
ended with mixed bathing at midnight and 
mixed singing by a double quartette at dawn. 
It was just as well, I think, that we spent the 
following week-end away. It seems the neigh- 
bors were beginning to talk. 

Our next guests were the Lloyds, who are 
at present suffering from curly maple in its 
most acute form. For this week-end also our 
own community saw little of us, for we were 
on the road from dawn until dusk, covering 
four hundred miles and half that number 
of antique shops. Mary Lloyd priced nine 
thousand highboys, tables and chairs, bought 


‘a footstool and returned to town with her 


purse bulging with the cards of disappointed 
dealers whom she had asked to save things for 
her. I hope she made good on her promise to 
write to them. If she didn’t, there are a lot 
of aching hearts in old Connecticut. 


Y this time the alcoholic aura left by the 

Whipples had dissolved and we decided 
to play our trump card, a visit by the Burk- 
harts, who for some unknown reason enjoy 
stopping at our modest cottage once a year. 
They come over from Long Island in their 
sleek motor boat, and the big moment of our 
summer is when we walk down the dock to 
meet them. Maybe we’re not the top of the 
heap then! 

But this annual splash is not without its 
frightful responsibilities, particularly for Mabel. 
Two of the children have to be evicted so as 
to supply the proper housing and aquarium 
facilities. Fresh cakes of soap and our most 
regal towels are installed with strict commands 
to our regular inmates not to touch them under 
pain of death. 

Our simple meal schedule goes completely 
away. The Burkharts breakfast in their room, 
not appearing in public before eleven. Lunch- 
eon is at two and a state banquet is served 
at eight. Outside help has to be hired in the 
person of Mrs, Peabody, the iceman’s wife, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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DINING 
Beatrice likes best to be hostess at one of 
those little dinners in a smart restaurant, 
the check going to her escort. She has an 
impulsive way of saying, “‘Let’s dine at the 
Voisin tonight.”” And some poor boobs actu- 
ally think they are being invited to dinner 


DANCING 


Effie Waite loves to dance with 
her boy-friends. Moreover, she 
prefers to spend the entire even- 
ing with one partner. It is her 
way of testing his mettle. Adolph, 
who is completing his fifth one- 
step, feels as if he were swim- 
ming the English Channel with the 
Leviathan strapped to his ankle 


Sketches by 
LEBRUN 


Hostesses and 


Their Habits 


















DOZING 
Mrs. Hammerfest inherited her opera box 
and, of course, has to use it. If you like 
that type of thing, all you have to do is say 
so and you will surely be bidden for a Wed- 
nesday. Don’t worry if you go to sleep. Your 
hostess will undoubtedly beat you to it 


VANITY FAIR 





Warning the Youn ger Men 


DROOLING 
Angela is one of those Villagers whose idea of entertainment 
is to sit on a divan and explain why she does not get anywhere. 
“I am a failure,” she says, “but why? I have beauty, brains 
and a soul, too much soul.”” Angela’s major premise is 
correct but otherwise the poor child is wrong, all wrong 


Against the Coming Season 


DREAMING 


Dorothy has discovered that the surest way to charm and 
delight her guests (or guest) is to sit back and just be her 
own sweet self, without ideas or prejudices. She is a dandy 
listener, too, a trait whieh always goes big with men. In a 
word, Dorothy is the pick of the pack, the Pluperfect Hostess 
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Appraising the Assisting Bid 
Simple Rules by: Which the Bidder’s Partner Decides Whether or Not to Assist 


HERE is probably no part of the tactics 

of auction bridge in which the average 

run of partners is so unreliable as in the 
matter of assists. This is probably because most 
players overlook, or their attention has never 
been called to, two important factors in their 
estimate of the strength or weakness of their 
hands, when they are called upon to assist or 
not to assist their partners’ original bids. That 
is, free bids made by the dealer, or by second 
hand when the dealer passes. For the sake of 
clarity, we shall suppose the dealer is always 
the bidder. 

The first and most important consideration 
is that at least three of the prospective tricks 
in the partner’s hand, if he has so many, are in- 
cluded in the dealer’s bid. The second con- 
sideration, and almost as important as the first, 
is the exact value of their trump holdings, 
which is something the average player is con- 
tinually overestimating. 

It is generally conceded by good players that 
if the dealer has as good as ace and king at the 
top of a five-card major suit, he has a sound 
original bid, regardless of the rest of his hand. 
Let us suppose this suit to be hearts. Experience 
and calculation have agreed in showing that 
such a trump suit will be good for four tricks 
on the average. This does not mean that it will 
win four trump tricks every time the bid is 
left in, but that it will produce 400 tricks in 
100 trials, if the opening bid is one heart and 
the hand is played with hearts for trumps. 

But the dealer who bids a heart on four 
tricks undertakes to win seven, not four, and 
he will undertake to do this, even if he has 
nothing in his hand but those five hearts to the 
ace-king. ‘That is his contract, to win seven 
tricks with hearts trumps. It is quite true that 
his hand may be much stronger than that, but 
his original bid of one heart does not say so. 
That will be shown when he rebids his hand, 
if he is overcalled. 


F the second hand passes, the dealer’s part- 

ner is not called upon to say anything unless 
he is so short in hearts that he must or should 
deny the dealer’s suit, but that part of the game 
is not at present under discussion. If the second 
hand overcalls the dealer’s heart bid, let us 
say with a spade, the dealer’s partner may have 
two good reasons for refusing to assist the 
hearts. He may not have more than normal 
strength in the heart suit itself, which would 
be three small cards; or two, one of them as 
good as the queen. Or, he may not have more 
than the three tricks that were included in the 
dealer’s bid when he undertook to make seven 
with only four in his hand. 

Taking the normal assistance in the heart 
suit for granted, there are three elements that 
constitute assisting strength in the partner’s 
hand. The first is high cards in other suits. 
The second is the ability to ruff the first or 
‘second round of a suit. The third is the num- 
ber of trumps more than normal, which make it 
probable that the declarer will not lose a single 
trick in trumps if he holds five to the ace-king. 

The high cards, aces and kings, or such com- 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z want 
seven tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the December number 











binations of honours as are given a standard 
average value, are counted on the assumption 
that the hand is going to be played at hearts. 
The only change in these values is when the 
suit in which any of these high cards are held 
is bid by an adversary or by the dealer. In 
such cases the ace falls to its face value, one 
trick, and if it is the trump suit it counts 
nothing excgpt as an extra trump if there are 
three of them, or more. 

One of the most common and persistent 
errors in the average player’s assisting is at- 
taching too great a value to Jength in trumps, 
regardless of what can be done with them. 
Taking three small trumps as normal, they are 
worth nothing in counting up the assisting value 
of the hand, because the dealer expects you to 
have them and they are therefore included in 
his bid. Four or five trumps add only one trick 
to the assisting value of the hand, and this value 
is due to the probability that, with so many be- 
tween the two hands, the declarer will not lose 
a trick in trumps. 

One of the important values in an assisting, 
or dummy, hand, is the ability to trump the 
first or second round of a suit, or both. By 
putting a trump alongside a singleton, one may 
count that trump as equal to the king of that 
suit. Putting two trumps where there is a miss- 
ing suit, One may count it as equal to three 
tricks in the play of the hand. 

Take the following examples of third hands 


on dealer’s bids: 


2: O16 ” 91653 
A & A842 B & 42 

> K975 © AQ 106 

@ 10 63 #9752 


If the dealer bids a heart, second hand a 
spade, neither of -these hands is good enough 
for a sound assist, for two reasons. The trump 
holding in each case is only normal, with no 
ability to trump any suit until the third round; 
and neither hand contains more than the three 
tricks that are included in the dealer’s bid. If 
he has only four tricks himself, but has under- 
taken to win seven, you are carrying him be- 
yond his depth if you force him to win eight. 

If we change these hands a little we might 
get thjs distribution: 


Y9Q64 99632 

c &#A842 D #9864 
®oK9753 © AQ864 
@ 10 @ none 


In C, we find a four-trick valuation, count- 
ing the club ace as worth 2, no one having bid 
that suit; the king of diamonds as 1, and the 
ability to trump the second round of spades as 
equal to the king of that suit, worth 1; total 4, 
which is a trick more than the dealer expects. 
If he has 4, to which you add 4, the total is 
cight, equal to a bid of. two hearts. 

In D, the ace is worth 2 tricks, and the 
ability to trump both first and second rounds of 
a suit 3 more, bringing the value of the assist 
up to 5, which is good for two assists. 


T should be noted that whether the suit that 

can be trumped is the suit bid against the 
dealer or another suit, does not matter. It 
should also be remembered that any extra 
length in trumps should not be counted twice 
over. If the trump is counted on for ruffing, it 
must not also be counted on for length only. 
Take these two hands as examples, dealer bid- 
ding a heart and the second hand a spade. 


Yy 9642 08732 
E #A8s5 F #A85 

0 K7 3 > K73 

#942 #94 


In E, we count the ace as worth 2, the 
king 1, and the extra trump 1. These 4 tricks 
are an assist. The reason for counting the extra 
trump is that if the declarer holds five to the 
ace-king he may win five tricks in trumps. 

The reason that F is no better than E is that 
nothing can be done with the extra trump, and 
all five of them will probably fall on the five 
held by the declarer, the prospect of trumping 
a third round being too remote to justify bid- 
ding on it. 

If the dealer is overcalled, and the third 
hand passes without assisting, and has no suit 
good enough to justify a shift, it is often found 
that the dealer is quite strong enough to rebid 
his hand. This invariably shows that he holds 
one or more sure tricks in some suit or suits, 
other than the one named in his bid. On 
some occasions he may have a two-suiter and 
bid them both. 

When a two-suiter is shown, the .question 
of strength for an assist is secondary, and the 
important thing is to indicate which of the two 
suits can be the better supported. In other 

(Continued on page 108) 
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DRAWINGS BY LESLIE SAALBURG 


TEA AT THE COUNTRY CLUB 


When tea is partaken of at the country club, the little woollen 
frock is observed in the smartest gatherings, for it is the 
perfect expression of the semisports feeling of the hour. The 
frock at the left has a jersey blouse with fine horizontal stripes, 
a monogram motif in crepella, and a box-pleated crepella skirt. 
It is a Vionnet model from Altman. The dress next to the right 
is duvetyne with a surplice closing the length of the front and 
an alligator-grain leather belt at one side; from Kurzman 


The two-piece frock in the foreground is an excellent type for 
the woman who only watches from the side-lines, but must 
be a harmonious part of the picture. It is in grosgrain, the blouse 
in a light shade, the skirt in a darker shade; Saks-Fifth Avenue. 
The two-piece dress in back is of finely mixed woollen with 
diagonal seaming on skirt and blouse; Jane Regny model from 
Altman. The dress at the right is a Lanvin model with a blouse 
of a new Rodier fabric and plaid skirt from Altman 


The Woman of the World and Her Autumn Wardrobe 
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AT THE POINT TO POINT RACE ON LONG ISLAND 


(Left to right) One of the smart spectators The coat of soft woollen fabric worn by 











who motored out to watch the gentleman 
riders wears a mannish tweed coat with a 
belt of the same fabric and a notched collar 
faced with pony fur; from Kurzman. The 
tweed coat with the bolero cape suggestion 
introduces a new note in its stock of nutria 
attached to the coat; Saks-Fifth Avenue 


ON THE LINKS 


(Left) A suéde blouse is a new form of 
the separate sports jacket, lined in a bright 
colour and worn with a jersey skirt. This 
type of costume is meant for semisports 
wear rather than for the woman who takes 


the lady in the motor is an excellent semi- 
sports model that can be used for many 
occasions in town and out. It has collar 
and cuffs of wolverine, one of the dis- 
tinguished new furs; from Jonas. The 
tweed coat at the right is a sporting model 
with tweed belt and badger collar; Dobbs 


IN COOL WEATHER 


(Right) For chilly days in the country or 
for the same sort of days in the city, the 
well-dressed woman selects one of the com- 
promise semisports coats. This duvetyne 
model has a narrow suéde belt and collar 




















her golf game seriously; from Altman and cuffs are of ponyskin; from Kurzman 





MINHE little woollen sports dress is an in- 
‘I evitable item in the well equipped ward- 
robe this autumn, for it is one of those 
excellent garments that stays in the city or goes 
into the country with equal chic. Is the well 
dressed woman invited to spend the day at a 
country place in Long Island? She has only 
to slip her heavy coat over the little scarlet 
dress she has been wearing in town, and she is 
as suitably dressed for the country as those who 
live in its midst. Does the day include luncheon 
in the city and tea at the country club, with ed 
shopping in between? The ubiquitous woollen 
sports dress graces all occasions. This semi- 
sports mode has been a matter of great concern 
to the Paris couturiers this season, with the re- 
sult that the sports feeling predominates in a 
great majority of the woollen dresses of 
autumn, and that the successful semisports coat 
—hitherto a somewhat rare phenomenon—has 
taken a very important place as a connecting 
link between town and country modes. 





AALBURG 
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LIVERIES FROM BOW & SELIGMAN 


TOWN CAR LIVERIES 


The livery of the chauffeur illustrated in the left hand figure is 
appropriate to the heavy town car that is used for both town and 
country, while the heavy ulster overcoat, illustrated at the right, 
is correct for all types of limousines and town cars. It will be noted 
that both chauffeurs are wearing breeches and leather leggings 

















HIGH COLLAR 


A popular livery for the Manning the Smart Town Car Every well turned out chauf- 


chauffeur of the town car is 
shown here. It is a matter of 
taste whether the owner chooses 


this cut or that on the right (Correct Uniforms for Metropolitan Chauffeurs 


HE smart town car 
should be manned by a 
correctly liveried chauf- 
feur. The chauffeur who 3s 
not neat about his appear- 
ance and does not live up 
to accepted standards of how 
GLOVES a correctly uniformed driver 
The correctly liver- should look has no place 
hg ve feece, On the box of the modern 
or furlined in winter, town car, just as a shabby look- 
or unlined and per- ing coachman would never 
forated for summer 1 ve been tolerated in the 
days when the neat little brougham sped up and 
down Fifth Avenue. One of the first require- 
ments for the chauffeur on the town car is that 
he wear leggings and breeches instead of the 
more usual long trousers and black shoes. In 
addition to this, his tunic should be cut with a 
high, semi-military collar so that the personal 
taste of chauffeurs in coloured collars and shirts, 
poorly chosen neckties and the inevitable scarf 
pin affected by them, cannot possibly be visible 
to the casual observer. He should at all times 











OVERCOAT 
The chauffeur’s heavy 


high fur collar may also 
be fur lined or have a % ‘. 
fleece or leather lining shoes which are not suitable. 





feur on the box of a town car 
should have a livery with a 
high, semi-military collar, for 
the reasons explained below 


wear black gloves and his uniform should be 
pressed, spotless and finished off with well pol- 
ished shoes and leggings. Since most town cars 
are painted in dark colours, a chauffeur’s livery 
should be of a matching or harmonious colour, 
though it is not unusual to see maroon livery or 
livery in a light bottle green or even a shade of 
grey to harmonize with some of the newest 
town cars which are painted in rather light 
shades of grey. The chauffeur on the family 
limousine that does duty for both town and 
country should wear long trousers and a belted 
tunic with a V opening at the neck. He should 
be compelled to wear white shirts, low white 
starched collars and always a black tie and black 
calf shoes. The chauffeur so liveried, while not 
giving as smart an appearance as the chauf- 
feur in the proper regalia for 
the box of a town car, will 
look quite correctly dressed pro- 
vided he is not allowed to wear 
overcoat with coloured shirts, coloured neck- 
ties, coloured socks or tan 
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THE NEW STUTZ 
The Stutz town car presents a very smart picture because of its 
long lines and low hung chassis, which makes it easy for the body 
builder to design a graceful, luxurious, and dignified vehicle 












MARMON 
The Marmon town car is another 
distinguished habitué of Fifth Avenue, 
and has great distinction of design 
with its long high bonnet and unusual 
slope of the roof at the back which 
gives a graceful, low appearance 


STUDEBAKER 


The big custom built Studebaker town 
car is shown in several models, one of 
the most attractive of which is shown 
here with a window by the owner’s 
seat instead of the usual leather 
rear quarter with landau bows 











at 


LOCOMOBILE 


The small Junior Eight Locomobile 
town car has a very interesting line 
because of its long hood and very 
short tonneau, there being seats inside 
for only three. Much taste has been 
shown in the designing of this car 


FRANKLIN 


The Franklin town car has a very 
foreign look and bears the marks of 
the continental designer and inciden- 
tally an air of. great comfort, roomi- 
ness and luxury. It is, of course, on 
the Franklin air-cooled chassis 


ee 


Town Cars With Elegance and Beauty of Line 
Such Motors as These Should Be Manned by the Chauffeurs Shown on the Opposite Page 
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SWITZERLAND 


The mackintosh suit is 
ideal for skiing because 
the collar of its tunic 
may be opened and rolled 
down if so desired, while 
additional warmth is pro- 
vided for the chest by 
reason of its wide double- 
breasted cut. Heavy 
woolen socks are worn 


ONDON during 
the autumn 
months is apt to 

be a little dull, as 
nearly all the weil- 
known men-about- 
town are away on 
holiday, either shoot- 
ing in the North or 
else playing polo at Biarritz or some other 
well-known autumn resort. Nevertheless there 
is invariably a constant flow of people passing 
through, especially men, who return to Lon- 
don to renew their wardrobes. 

Not so very long ago certain seasons of the 
year were synonymous with certain sports. 
Cricket and tennis, for example, were played 
during the summer months; men usually shot 
during August and September and in the winter 
they would either visit some warm, sunny clime 
such as Egypt or else go to Switzerland for 
winter sports, which were confined to skiing, 
bobbing and skating. Nowadays, as far as pos- 
sible, everybody does everything at the same 
time. People go to St. Moritz for winter sports 
equipped with flannels and a tennis racquet, 
and the same thing applies nearly everywhere 
else. Consequently, a man’s wardrobe is, of 


THE RIVIERA 


The dark double-breasted jacket worn 
with flannel slacks and shoes of buck- 
skin and leather are seen everywhere 
on the Riviera, as are also soft felt 
hats and ties of foulard or crépe de 
Chine in attractive colour harmonies 


For Switzerland, 





EGYPT 


A normal wardrobe 
India or Egypt, 


countries, 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Autumn Modes, with Three New Variations 


Egypt and the 


necessity, large, no matter where or for how 
short a time he goes away. 

It might be well to begin by saying a few 
words about the new autumn suitings. Grey 
and brown still seem to be the most prominent 
colours though all the time there is an increas- 
ing number of men who wear the old-fashioned 
blue serge suit. The whole tendency for mod- 
ern suitings is to remain plain without any 
pattern and lounge suits are being cut on an 
increasingly loose model. The coats of the 
lounge suit, although they remain tubular in 
appearance, are cut rather more loosely and do 
not fit quite so snugly as hitherto. They are 
still made with a comparatively tight fit around 
the hips, but there is additional material around 
the shoulders and every season sees the waist 
line less and less pronounced. Sleeves are also 
being cut on a rather broader pattern, which is 
a very good thing, as the tight sleeves which 
have been fashionable up to the present mo- 
ment have always been extremely uncomfortable 
and were quite impossible to keep in shape, as 
they invariably bagged at the elbow. The 
single-breasted lounge coat with three buttons 
is the most usual for present-day wear and it 
should be noted that all three buttons should 
be made to fasten. This autumn will see an 


is essential for 
but must be made 
of tropical materials throughout if one 
is to be really comfortable. 
light cotton materials and 
shantung silk are especially suitable 
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For these 
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LONDON 


The new lounge suits, 
although they remain tu- 
bular in appearance, are 
cut with a much looser 
fit than hitherto, the jack- 
ets hanging in straight 
lines from the shoulders. 
The combination of soft 
collar and bowler hat is 
something of an innovation 


increasing number of 
double-breasted 
models which again 
are cut with a com- 
paratively loose fit, 
and are made with the 
two rows of buttons 
down the front placed 
as wide apart as possi- 
ble, according to the figure of the wearer. 

All trousers are now of a more or les 
standard width and are again being made with 
a turn-up cuff. They retain their pleats around 
the waist, a feature which many of the younger 
generation are apt to exaggerate grossly, defeat- 
ing the object of the four pleats, which is th: 
correct number. If more than these are used 
the trousers are apt to have an absurdly full 
appearance which does not show so much when 
the wearer is standing as when sitting. It i 
then that the surplus material produces 4 
ridiculous effect. 

Grey flannel has been very popular during the 
summer and is being worn a great deal during 
“the autumn months. Men are now even using 
this material for knickerbocker suits. The great 
trouble with grey flannel is that it creases easllY 

(Continued on page 156) 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
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Equipment for the 


Well Dressed Man 








A FORMAL WAISTCOAT 


This waistcoat, for wear with a 
cutaway or with a short black 
coat, is made in shades of tan 
and fawn coloured cloth. The 
part covered by the buttoning 
has been cut away to give a flat 
appearance. From Finchley, Inc 
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A CORRECT MUFFLER 


The most satisfactory muffler 
of all is the white silk reefer 
made of fine crépe de Chine, as 
it is equally correct for day or 
evening wear. The black and 
white cut out monogram adds 
a note of distinction. From Sulka 





THREE HAT MODELS 


The hats illustrated above are note- 
worthy for their extremely smart 
lines. The upper hat has a silk bound 
edge and a tapering crown, while the 
centre hat is a Homburg with a mod- 
erate brim and a welt edge. The 
third hat is of the snap brim variety 
primarily intended for wear in the 
country. From F. R. Tripler & Co 


SILK DRESSING-GOWN 


Nothing is more luxurious for the well dressed man 
in his hours of relaxation than a dressing-gown of 
soft silk lined with a silk of a contrasting colour. The 
dressing-gown illustrated is of heavy silk crépe in 
subdued colour combinations. From Kaskel & Kaskel 

















GOLF KNICKERS 


Knickers made of English doe flannel 
in autumnal shades of heather mix- 
tures cut moderately full and in no 
way extreme should appeal to the 
autumn golfer in the north and the 
winter golfer in the south. They com- 
bine comfort and excellence of ap- 
pearance with great adaptabilitv to 
any outdoor purpose. From Dobbs 











TOP HAT 


The silk top hat for day and evening | 
formal wear has come back into its 

own and this very excellent model 
shows the rather wide curling brim at 
the sides and the slightly bell-shaped 
crown which arein favour. From Knox 
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©h: Please let me see it” 


Since her wedding day—a hope deferred. But now— 
this Christmas—a hope fulfilled: her Sterling service 
made complete—by him whose gift bespeaks his heart. 
Wrought of solid silver, such gifts last forever—their un- 
changing beautyand usefulness evera reminder of the giver. 
Ina secret corner of somebody’s heart there’s awish. Ful- 
fill it this Christmas with a useful gift of Sterling. Let your 
jeweler be your counsellor—the mark “Sterling” your 


; guide to genuine solid silver—nothing less. 
STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
“ 0 20 West 47th Street, New York City 
1 Lr i VA) Major Richard Ingoldsby, who in 1697 sub- | 
dued the self-appointed governor of Man- 


. hattin, Jacob Leisler, loved beauty quite as 

ae t b d well as battle—as his Sterling dish by Jacob 
more Cai no @ Sal Boelen proves. We also may indulge our 

( ‘ taste for solid silver by enlisting our jeweler’s 


willing aid. 





The word “stern” testifies the worth of silver. By law, only genuine 
solid silver can boast that mark. 
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French Silk 
Cravats $6.00 each 





French Lisle 
Hose $3.50 pair 


Handsome Silk Robe 
Silk Lined $125.00 


LONDON 





27 OLD BOND STREET 





— - &. Subka & Company 


SHIRTMAKERS 


AND 


FRABERDASHERS 





French Silk Hose 
$7.50 pair 





Handsome Silk Robe 
Silk Lined $175.00 


Distinctive Holiday Gifts 


The Articles shown above are of Luxurious Quality and 
Unusual in Designs and Colorings. 
suitable for Holiday Gifts of Exceptional Character. 


When ordering by mail state colors preferred 
Illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43p STREET 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 


French Lisle 
Hose $3.50 pair 


They are very 


2RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Education 


(Continued from page 61) 


achievement of almost any purpose. 
In the sphere of scientific research this 
fact is of the highest importance. For 
one of the cardinal discoveries of the 
nineteenth century was the discovery 
of a technique of scientific invention. 
A method was evolved by which men 
of average, second-rate abilities, or- 
ganized in co-operating teams, could 
achieve many of the things which had 
seemed possible, in the past, only to 
the man of genius. Men of genius 
appear but rarely; average men can 
be trained in any numbers. The pro- 
cess of continuous and progressive 
invention can be carried on smoothly 
and uninterruptedly by means of 
the team work of suitably educate:l 


Browns and _ Joneses. True, the 
Browns and the Joneses, however 
numerous, well trained and_ well 


organized, can never produce those 
significant generalizations, which give 
direction to the scientific thought 
of a whole epoch. These illuminat- 
ing syntheses are the peculiar crea- 
tion of exceptional minds. What 
the well trained second-rates can 
do is to save the great man the 
trouble of preparing the material 
from which he starts to generalize. 
They also do valuable work in carry- 
ing the great man’s ideas into practice. 
The theory belongs to the man of 
genius; the documents on which it is 
based and the practical applications 
of it are provided by the trained and 
regimented little men. Headlong ma- 
terial progress may be a desirable 
thing, or it may not. That is a matter 
of opinion. In any case, the rapidity 
of such progress in recent times is 
almost entirely due to the labours of 
the well trained second-rates. For 
good or for evil, education has altered 
the world. 

One final question must be asked 
and provisionally answered, before 
we proceed from general principles 
to practical details. What is the pur- 
pose of education, and to what end 
are our children sent to schools and 
universities? 

In a previous paragraph I hinted 
that the aim of education was to 
enable every individual to achieve the 
maximum efficiency attainable by a 
person of his particular endowments. 
In other words, the end of education 
is to assist every human being to be- 
come fully and completely himself. 
But this statement requires certain 
qualifications. The individual human 
being is a part of a larger organism 
and cannot be considered except in 
relation to the society of which he 
is a member. Just as the liver and 
the heart cannot survive and have no 
meaning except in relation to the 
whole body, just as the intellect can- 
not be thought of apart from the 
psychological and physiological whole 
to which it belongs, so the human 
being exists and is significant only in 
relation to society. Education is not, 
and cannot be, a mere training of the 
isolated individual. Its aim is to help 
the individual to achieve his maxi- 
mum efficiency within and in relation 
to the social organism of which he 
forms a part. Human beings are not 
by nature so highly socialized as bees 
or ants. We are all richly endowed 
with anti-social as well as with social 


instincts. To man’s anti-social ten. 
dencies the old theologians gave the 
name of Original Sin. It is the bus. 
ness of education to encourage the 
social tendencies in children and ty 
suppress, or preferably find a socially 
harmless outlet for, the tendencies 
classified under the name of Original 
Sin. 

Such, in their most general form, 
are the aims of education. But j 
must be clearly borne in mind tha 
there is no such thing as Education 
with a large E; there is no one soy. 
ereign type of training suitable to the 
children of any people at any period 
of history. Each culture has its own 
world-view, its own particular solu. 
tion of the problem of life. Thus, 
the Indians lay special stress on the 
virtues of asceticism and quietistic 
resignation; they see the universe a 
a spatially boundless and everlasting 
mechanism of recurrent cycles, work. 
ing according to an impersonal moral 
law; matter, for them, is more or les 
illusory and the present moment seem; 
unimportant by comparison with th: 
eternity’ of future lives; misfortune 
is accepted as inevitable and deserved, 
The education evolved by the Indians 
would not be suitable for the children 
of our contemporary West, where 
the unit of time is the human life, 
not the almost endless cycle of re 
current existences; where the active 
virtues are regarded as the highest, 
and where reaction to misfortune and 
a determined refusal to accept the 
inclement facts of nature are moral 
duties; where the material world is 
felt to be intensely, almost uniquely 
real, and excites a boundless curiosity; 
where metaphysics and a speculation 
that is divorced from experiment are 
discouraged as a waste of precious 
time. Take another case: the Greeks 
and our own mediaeval ancestors 
almost completely lacked the moder 
sense of history, the modern feeling 
for perspectives in time. Greek and 
mediaeval -systems of education con- 
sequently ignored history. In our 
modern education the idea of histor- 
ical development in time is a root idea. 
Again, how remote is the purely m- 
tionalistic outlook of the mediaeval 
schoolman from our own scientific 
empiricism! And with what different 
eyes do we and did the ancient Athen- 
ians look on beauty! For the Athen- 
ians it was the highest of spiritual 
values; to live beautifully was the 
ultimate and all-sufficient _ ideal. 
Beauty with us is, unfortunately, 
matter of secondary consideration. 
The education of the Athenians ‘was 
a training in the art of achieving 
beauty in life. That is most certainly 
not the avowed purpose of our cot 
temporary systems of education. 

Cultures vary and education i 
mathematically speaking,’ a function 
of culture. It is also, to some extent, 
a function of state policy, The State, 
it is obvious, has certain rights ™ 
regard to the education of its subjects 
But it would be very difficult to sy 
how far these rights extend, or 
decide a priori and theoretically the 
exact point at which State interfer 
ence with education should stop. The 
historical fact remains that Stats 

(Continued on page 100) 
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i hundred 


color and upholstery combinations 


vr re fifty body styles and types 


America has greeted Cadillac’s individualization of motor car choice with 
an enthusiasm fully equal to that which accompanied its first realization that 
in this great new line of Cadillac cars had been achieved a new and sen- 
sational advance in motor car performance. 


To such chassis features as unexampled smoothness of power, 
and speed that makes this new Cadillac, by the test of actual 
comparison, one of America’s fastest stock cars, isnow joined the 
unique advantage of 50 Body Styles and’Types and 500 Color 
Combinations. 





It is precisely because of Cadillac’s supremely great perform- 
ance and dependability that this unprecedented variety in 
body offerings is regarded as characteristic of Cadillac’s con- 
sideration for its public, and as important and significant as 
any of Cadillac’s great engineering triumphs. 














The even greater success that (adillac ts achieving ~ 


The man who buys a new go-degree He knows that every earnest, honest __ ing satisfaction until and unless a greater 
eight-cylinder Cadillac is not especially effort to build a good motor car has for Cadillac appears. That is why new 
interested in having his attention called _its inspiration and example thedesireto _ hosts of buyers are flocking to the go- 
to one or the other examples of Cadillac approach Cadillacfinenessoffabrication; | degree Cadillac and surpassing all 
manufacturing excellence. » »# 2 » thathewillneverlongfordeepermotor- Cadillac sales records for 24 years. 7 7 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. o. b. Detroit 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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HAT are you looking 
shoes? Is it something more 
indefinite 


than even that 
thing called ‘‘style’’? 





for in 


Individuality! That’s the word— 
the thing that makes Bostonians 


distinctive, that gives them 


‘7 010 


char- 


acter. Individual—yes. Conspicuous 


the pair —no. Correct—invariably. 
Why not memorize the name right 
now—Bostonians. Then locate the 
A good guide to good Bostonians dealer, let him fit you, 


shoes ts this sign on 
the windows of Bos- 
tonian Dealers. It 
mill lead you to better 
fitted style—style that 
IS different. 
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Shoes 
for 


Men 
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and begin a new and finer experi- 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER 
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Between Eight and Nine 


(Continued from page 74) 


became aware of their surroundings. It 
was nearly dark and the Boulevard de- 
serted, the Channel was rapidly roll- 
ing on towards England, leaving 
behind it a large expanse of beach—- 
a little gust of wind suddenly made 
her shiver. Why on earth had she put 
on that thin white dress? If she only 
had her coat—or her blue-and-white 
shawl—next time she was in Paris she 
was going to buy a black one, one 
with— 

But just then Tony interrupted: 
“Do you intend to stay here long?” 
he asked—“Perhaps we could go back 
to Holland together—via Brussels—” 
He was looking at her intently now, 
his eyes went over her face, over her 
body— 

“Let’s turn back,” Nini said. She 
ignored his question, and walked on 
silently, her lips trembling with 
anger— 

How did he dare, what did he 
think, she had been a fool to write 
that note—what had possessed her to 
write it— 

It was quite dark now. 
them was the lighthouse. 

Tony took her arm, “Come, let’s go 
to my hotel and drink something to 
warm us up—” 

“I am tged—” 

“Oh—come—!” he was trying to 
persuade her. 

“No”, she replied somewhat curtly. 

They walked back in silence. In 
front of her hotel they said goodbye. 
He held his hat, stick and gloves in 


Behind 


one hand, the other clasped hers. “By 
tomorrow,” he said, “tomorrow [Pj 
fetch you at eleven—no, I have to se 
someone at that time, twelve, PI] 
fetch you at twelve—we have so much 
to talk about”—“Yes”, she said. 4 
“sood-night” and she was gone, leay. 
ing him standing there, smiling, his 
eyes half closed, thinking of a de. 
cidedly agreeable future. 


III 


The train rushed through France, 
Belgium and back to Holland. It was 
3 o’clock in the morning,—not more 
than six hours since she had left Tony 
standing in front of the hotel. Nini 
Penn, alone in a dark compartment, 
sat up, her hands folded around her 
knees, a checked blanket thrown oyer 
her shoulders. 

“Tony,” she thought, “I have seen 
Tony.” It had really come about and 
now—he was nothing to her any- 
more. She simply did not love him, 
That feeling, a trifle sad but unutter. 
ably sweet, was gone, and forever— 
she could love again and when she did, 
it would be like never-having-loved. 
before. Tony’s image would no longer 
come between her and any other man, 
It was strange but wonderful— 

But was it? Being free of that love, 
And she wondered if she could ever 
experience such happiness in loving 
another man as she had experienced 
in loving the Tony who had really 
never existed... 


Education 
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have dictated and are still dictating 
the sort of education that their sub- 
jects are to receive. Thus, the Spar- 
tans bred up their children to be 
soldiers. The Jews inculcated a fa- 
natical hatred of all who were not 
Jews, the Moslems of all who were 
not Moslems. The Catholic States of 
the Reformation period taught their 
children to hate the Protestants and 
the Protestants brought up theirs to 
detest the Papists. Contemporary 
French education has a decidedly anti- 
clerical bias and education in Ten- 
nessee is officially anti-evolutionary. 
All modern States tinge their educa- 
tion, more or less consciously, with 
chauvinism and militarism. And all 
agree in insisting that the schoolmaster 
shall be an apostle of the Existing 
Order. Those who in State schools 
fail to preach that “whatever is, is 
right” are promptly shown the door. 
Of this I shall have more to say at a 
later stage. For the present I need 
only observe that this preaching of 
the Established Order makes for edu- 
cational variety. For in any state the 
Established .Order is perpetually 
changing; the conservative of one 
generation is never conserving the 
things his father conserved, and his 
sons in their turn will live to con- 
serve something entirely new. More- 


over, the things which are, and are 
therefore right in one country, are 
not the things which are, and ar 
right in another. 

The aim of education is to assist 
the individual in achieving his max- 
imum efficiency - within society. No 
doubt. But societies alter. No two 
cultures have the same world-view or 
the same preferences among the moral 
virtues, Nor are the political needs 
of any two states ever the same. It 
therefore follows that the ideal of 
maximum individual efficiency will 
vary in different places and at differ- 
ent times, and that the methods and 
immediate aims of education will vary 
correspondingly. We must be tolerant 
of those whose ways are different 
from our own; we must be un-arro- 
gant, ready to admit that we may 
be mistaken, ready to learn. In any 
case, however, we belong to the West. 
We have a western world-view and 
a western morality. Our education, 
in so far as it is not mediaeval, is 
modern western. It is not necessarily 
better than other and older systems; 
but it is necessarily differeni. Our 
education will develop as our whole 
culture develops, moulding, ever more 
consciously, and being moulded by, 
the world in which it finds itself part 
of a world system. 
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Tur Edgewater Beach is one of the 
show places of Chicago. Its location 
is ideal; its furnishings are luxurious, 
Naturally its appointments represent 
the last word in beauty and comfort— 


inevitably Cannon towels were chosen in prefer-- 


ence to other brands, for this great hotel. 


Cannon towels of the better kind are indispu- 
tably gorgeous, great snowy things one uses with 
delight. What is quite as important, their wear 
is extraordinary. Even under the constant laun- 
dering and hard usage which a hotel towel 
endures, Cannon towels last a long, long time. 


This exceptional wear has been proved again 
and again by America’s hotels. Together with 
the low Cannon prices, it is the reason why 
Cannon towels are used in most of the coun- 
try's hotels. It is the reason, also, why Cannon 
towels are used in the vast majority of homes. 






CANNON 


TOWELS 








The new ‘Flying Dolphin” turkish towel 
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Quality for quality, as compared 
with other towels, Cannon towels are 
really remarkably low priced. Because 
of quantity production, the Cannon 
mills, which are the largest in the 
world, make an important saving on manufac- 
turing costs; and this saving is passed on to you. 


Cannon towels come in unlimited variety. 
There are beautiful bath towels of fine texture 
and heavy weave—patterned or bordered in col- 
ors. Medium sized towels of lighter weight. 
Splendid huck towels for the hands and face. You 
can buy Cannon towels singly or by the dozen, at 
prices ranging from 25c to $2.50. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 


» » » 


All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in 
colors are absolutely color-fast, and may be 
washed and boiled as fearlessly as white. 
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Gentlemens 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephone «Murray Hill 8Soo 
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Clothes for the Horseman 


Complete Equipment 


for 


the Hunt 


Send for Brooxs’s -AGiscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
County Roao 


220 Beuevue Avenue 
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clergyman’s pocket, or that the wind 
might have done the “strewing”, then 
the members of the romantic school 
became actually exasperated. It is out- 
rageous to seek to destroy a picturesque 
story. 

The calling-card, “propped” against 
Mr. Hall’s boot-heel—with all the 
winds of outraged Heaven obligingly 
stilled for thirty-six hours to keep it in 
place—this, also, is a bit of stage 
property beloved by the romantics. 
Far be it from them indeed to think 
that it, likewise, may have been one of 
a number of cards and letters, falling 
or taken from the dead or dying man’s 
pocket, and afterwards blown about at 
the mercy of the wind. Few persons, 
in discussing the crime, seem to re- 
member that the bodies lay there in 
broad daylight, for one whole day, 
(not to mention two nights) which 
intervened between the crime and its 
first reported discovery. And this in a 
place notoriously frequented, not only 
by myriads of lovers by night, but by 
thieves and their pursuers, by loose and 
odd fish of various kinds, by rivals in 
a love affair of a more sinister variety 
than that which ended in the murders, 
and, it has been said, by members of a 
secret society with a penchant for the 
forcible regulation of private morals. 

It is quite impossible to add to the 
romance which actually surrounded the 
famous crab-apple tree. Not even the 
wood near Athens where roved Oberon 
and Titania, where Bottom and his 
crew had so many tricks played upon 
them, ever throbbed with so much 
passion, nor did its lovers seem so 
willing to come forward in such large 
numbers and claim to have been 
among those present. The “sturdy 
figure” of the pig-woman, mounted 
upon her celebrated mule, Jenny, and 
the charmingly named Miss Barbara 
Tough have completely fascinated the 
public. Far from being a private mur- 
der, the number of witnesses—if we 
believe what they say—made such 
affairs as the death of Julius Caesar 
and the murder of Stanford White 
look by comparison like dark and im- 
penetrable mysteries. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the his- 
tory of the tragedy which recalls so 
many famous crimes of the past as the 
testimony of the pig-woman, dramati- 
cally offered two or three weeks after 
the event. In other murder cases which 
have been discussed excitedly, and 
minutely reported in the newspapers, it 
has been a frequent occurrence to have 
some amazing testimony offered by a 
woman. Sometimes she appears for 
the defence, sometimes for the prose- 
cution, but she is so frequent a phe- 
nomenon that I have kept a symbol for 
her in my note-books,—for convenience 
I label her M. F. W.,—Marvellous 
Female Witness. 

In 1850, at the trial of Professor 
Webster, she was named Abby B. 
Rhodes, and she met Dr. Parkman— 
met him and exchanged bows with 
him—on the streets of Boston, near 
Bowdoin Square, at fiye o’clock of the 
afternoon of November 23rd. Dr. 
Parkman’s body, in an_ extremely 
damaged condition, was, as a matter 
of fact, lying in the Massachusetts 
Medical College at that minute,— 
thanks to the attentions of Professor 


Webster. But that did not shake Mrs, 
Rhodes. She knew the day and the 
hour, (and, land sakes!) she guessed 
she knew Dr. Parkman, and had 
known him for twenty-five years, 
And she was sure of the day, because 
she had been to Hovey’s with her 
daughter—it was the only day she 
went there that week—and_ bought 
eleven yards of muslin de laine at 
twenty cents a yard. Hovey’s books 
recorded the purchase. Yet the facts 
about Dr. Parkman’s condition at that 
hour were as I stated them. 

The Marvellous Female Witness ap. 
peared again in 1872, as Miss Annie 
Keenan, a music teacher from Fort 
Lee. She came to Court, to identify 
one Billy Forrester as a man she saw 
in West 23rd street one night in July, 
two years earlier—the night Mr, 
Nathan was mysteriously murdered, 
Yes, she told the Court, Forrester was 
the man; he had a “crazy look” in his 
eye (murderers always have it) and 
he had some “rigid implement” up his 
sleeve. For two years the New York 
papers had been constantly discussing 
the iron “dog” or bar, with which Mr, 
Nathan had been murdered, and it is 
possible, just possible, that Miss Keenan 
had read something of this. But, as 
Billy Forrester turned into the Nathan 
house, with his crazy look and his 
rigid implement, he obligingly struck 
his arm against the stonework, and it 
gave out a clang like an iron bar! 
How he could have done much more, 
unless he had worn a silk badge with 
the words “The Murderer of Mr, 
Nathan”, it is hard to see. But, some. 
how or other, the Court failed to be- 
lieve Miss Keenan. 

She had another incarnation at the 
time of the second Molineux trial. 
At the first trial it was maintained by 
the State that at about five o’clock of 
a certain afternoon, Mr. Molineux 
had mailed a package at the General 
Post Office in New York. It contained 
a very unpleasant substance, and it 
was addressed to Mr. Harry Cornish 
at the Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
At the first trial, public opinion was 
strongly against the accused man, and 
the jury apparently believed the story 
of the “poison package”, for they con- 
victed him. Meanwhile, the address 
on this package was printed and re- 
printed in the papers, and endlessly 
discussed. At the second trial, public 
opinion had ‘shifted, and there now 
appeared the Marvellous Female Wit- 
ness: a married lady, this time. She 
had been at the Post Office on that 
very afternoon, and at that very hour, 
and she saw a man—vot the prisoner 
—mailing a package. Her eye caught 
the address: “Cornish” and “Knicker- 
bocker”—yes, she was certain. Her 
husband didn’t think much of this 
testimony and tried to keep her from 
appearing, but Mr. Molineux’s law- 
yers thought very highly of it, and 
so they should have done, for it helped 
acquit their client. 

If I were juror in an important case 
I should wish to see a most careful test 
made of witnesses who positively con- 
nect past events with certain exact 
dates; or who recognize persons I 
speeding automobiles, or who claim to 
recognize strangers, years after one 

(Continued on page 106 
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THE JEWELS OF AN EMPRESS 


Once empress of Mexico, the princess Charlotte, wife of Maximilian 


of Austria, still lives in a great chateau near Brussels. Recently the smiling, gentle old lady cele- 

brated the 69th anniversary of her marriage. Intimately associated with the days of Charlotie’s power 

and beauty are the imperial earrings illustrated upon this page. Hanging from antique diamond 
chains, the earrings are large pear-shaped pearls, beautifully matched 


and weighing 200 grains. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
JEWELERS FOR 116 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK - + PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 
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ASEBALL is a game of spurts and 

dashes more than a game of con- 
tinued action. The pressure on the 
nervous system is frequently heavy. It 
is for this reason that smart ball players 
relax at every chance. They have dis- 
covered that no one can remain geared 
up for six months without breaking 
down before the finish. And so in any 
game where the opportunity comes, 
whether resting on base or on the bench, 
they keep relaxed before the next vital 
effort is demanded. Through these 
moments of relaxation they retain their 
keenness from April to October. 


Jpusatw PRA 


WATSON 
STABILATORS 


Relaxation is possible only when 
you know that no force can throw 
you. The only way to prevent any 
force from throwing you is to resist 
each force in keeping with its mag- 
nitude. And right there you have 
the Stabilator principle. This Sta- 
bilator principle is patented—and 
Watson Stabilators enjoy complete, 
sole and exclusive license under 
these patents. 


Cadillac Chrysler 

Duesenberg Franklin 
Isotta Fraschini 

Jordan McFarlan 

Peerless Stutz 
Willys-Knight 

Such pre-eminent cars are standard 

equipped to give you relaxed 

motoring. 
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““QYPURTS and dashes....pressure on 
the nervous system. .. .strain begins 
to tell... .relax at every chance.”’ 


What Grantland Rice says of ball 
players, he might well say of all the rest 
of us. We spurt and dash from one busi- 
ness or social engagement to another, 
almost always under pressure. So, like 
Mr. Rice’s smart ball player, those of us 
who are wise make the most of every 
opportunity to relax. 


All those innumerable hours you spend 
in your car—are they refreshing inter- 
ludes between activities? Not if you 
must ride tensed against the expectation 
of a sudden comfort-destroying thrust or 
throw. But in a Stabilated car, you can 
relax, and you do! 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, PHILADELPHIA 
(Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 
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Chrysler Standardized 
Quality 


A fixed and inflexible quality 
standard which enforces the 
same scrupulously close limits 
—the same rigid rule of engi- 
neering exactness-—-the same 
absolute accuracy and preci- 
sion in alignment and assem- 
blage—-the measurement, the 
machining and the manutac- 
turing of every part, practice 
and process. 





CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


,PHRYSLER M:O D2 4 











NPERTURBED fleetness; phenomenal smooth 
. eager, confidence’inspiring responsiveness 
from its quiet 92 horse power engine; driving facility 
entirely unlike any previous experience; and an ease’ 
ment of riding conditions completely satisfying for 
the first time all your theories and concepts of what 


constitutes perfect motoring comfort. 


This but begins to describe the decidedly unusual 
kind of motoring luxury which Standardized Quality 
brings to you in the Chrysler Imperial “80”. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Ten body styles, priced from $2495 to $5495, f.0. b 


Detroit, subject to current Federal 


NUMBERS MEAN MILES . 2h HOUR 
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Tue sportswoman endorses the Rolls-Royce as unreservedly 
as the woman whose primary interest is art or society. Alert 
and responsive is this best of motor-cars—courageous and un- 
faltering, however difficult the footing. The sportswoman 


thinks of it as a thing alive, indeed compares it with her — 


thoroughbred, prize-winning hunters. It mingles with as- 
surance in smart company when hounds meet, and sweeps 
into place graciously at the side of polo field or country race- 
course. She drives it herself, by choice, because she has found 
the hours at the wheel do not tire her. Rather, they increase 
her pleasure in its swift, sure power, for it is cushioned on 
luxurious springs and balanced so matchlessly that she seems 
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to be flying rather than driving. Her friends remember well 
the morning, five seasons ago, when she first appeared in this 
roadster. They approved its smartness then. They are as 
ready to do so today, in spite of the fact that it has covered, 
without the annoyance of frequent repair bills, upwards of 
fifty thousand miles. There is no question in.their minds nor 
in the mind of the owner that Rolls-Royce performance and 
Rolls-Royce appearance more than justify owning the finest 
motor-car obtainable. 

A one-hundred-mile trial trip over roads you may select 
will be arranged at your convenience. Rolls-Royce, Fifth 
Avenue at 56th Street, NewYork. Branches in principal cities. 
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Parallels of the Hall-Mills Case 


(Continued from page 102) 


view of them, and that, maybe, by made a rattling sound on the high. 
moonlight, or by the “light of their | way,—did she notice that? Yes; she 
cigars” (a favourite form of illumi- did; she thinks she did. She thinks 
nation in detective stories) or by an about it for a few more days, and at 
electric flash light. It is a strange the end of that time, she kvows she 
form of electric torch which throws heard the sound. She would be angry 
its light on the face of the person if anybody suggested that she could 
holding it. I should like to know be mistaken. She has heard of the 
what skill in woodcraft enables a murder, is shocked by it, and eager 
person to creep up so close to strangers to help the cause of justice. She en. 
engaged in a criminous enterprise, joys the prominence which comes to 
that they may be recognized at night, her as an important witness. 


and yet enables the observer to make William James wrote: “The mos 
an escape unnoticed. frequent source of false memory is the 
The human desire to be at the cen- accounts we give to others of our ex. 


tre of things, to be able to say “I periences. . . . We quote what we 
saw that myself!” has an odd effect should have said or done rather than 
upon testimony. How many a sober what we really said or did; and in 
citizen comes home at night to tell his _ the first telling we may be fully aware 
family that he heard the sound when of the distinction, but ere long, the 
the powder magazine blew up twenty _ fiction expels the reality from memory 
miles away; or that he saw the crowd and_reigns in its stead alone. We 
gathered around the eminent man who — think of what we wish had happened, 
had dropped dead iri the street. He of possible interpretation of acts, and 
wishes to think he heard and saw these soon we are unable to distinguish he. 
things. Had he cared to investigate, tween things that actually happened 
he might have learned that the noise and our own thoughts about what 
was a heavy door slammed in another might have occurred.” 


part of the office building. As for the The marvellous witness has usually 
crowd in the street, they were looking a small basis of fact; upon a slight 
at two newsboys fighting; the emi- foundation he or she builds an enor- 


nent man perished eight streets away, mous structure of fancy. She heard 
two hours earlier, and his body had a shot—or something like a shot—on 




















already been removed. some night; she saw an automobile, 

- If the officers of the law, after a heard a scream, or witnessed part of 

bi )( | f ¥ \ murder, are trying to establish their a quarrel on some night. Her mind 

i & 1 | belief that the murderer carried the _ is easily susceptible to suggestion, and 

A QO CABINE’ ‘ | body of ‘his victim in a wagon down _ it has, working upon it, the powerful 
RADI CABINI | || a certain country road, late at night, influence of sensational newspaper re- 
with MTL Ht in order to dispose of it in a lake, ports, and the gossip of neighbours, 

: and if they make their inquiries at the The Phillips Farm and De Russey’s 

farm-houses on that road, they are Lane were the resorts of all varieties 

practically certain to get the informa- of folk: merely frisky folk, disrepu- 





tion they wish. Some farmer’s wife table folk, and probably habitual 
was lying awake that night, or some criminals. The double murder which 
woman who lives alone and is much happened there would be unlike every 
given to brooding about things, heard other crime if it did not work upon 
the very sound. Yes, it was about persons easily influenced by sugges 
half-past one. The wagon had one tion, and make them really believe 
| loose wheel, (the officers suggest) and that they had witnessed wonders. 























| A masterful combination | 
| of tone and cabinet beauty | 
|| approved by Mr. Kent in these words: | 


} “The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater Kent ] 
| Radio because of the design and quality of Pooley cabinet \ 
| work and because of the tone qualities of the Pooley 

built-in floating horn. Both meet the standards we set 


| haps . . 
(Continued from page 83) 

| and maintain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speakers.’ = pag 

1 

| 


The Light ‘antastic Show 
i] 
| 


(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 


| 
Wwret you see—the Pooley Cabinet itself, in lovely \| 


| 
| sulphuric highlights as turn the fun of — for worse. Because humanity on fancy’s 
period designs. The receiving set, factory-installed V} tt) 


it vengeful, the agony of it purposely _ terms is not for-us. That is a heritage 


and tested, is Atwater Kent. vulgar . . . fantasia none the less it we decline truculently, scarcely covet. 


| 
| Then the magic that you never see—the magic of the Pooley il is, fantasia for trombone and_bass- And, in a world that is too much 
1} built-in (patented) floating horn. Hidden behind its orna- 111} drum, not for harpsichord. with us, what heritage could be 
{Tt | mental grille, this golden-voiced instrument awaits your 11] | Disciples are already rushing up higher? The laughter in a frisky ter- 
Ht pleasure. Its tone is a true achievement of scientific design An Mr. Lawson’s alley. John Dos Passos’s _rier’s bark is proof enough that dogs, 
1 and careful making, a delight at full volume or low. | The Moon Is a Gong was even more too, have their idea of comedy. 
|| An extraordinary combination: radio sotruly an adornment, | admittedly fantasy, and no less fren- | Tragedy cannot be wholly beyond the 
|| radio such an endless joy to hear. Beautifully, sturdily made, zied. The same clew of savage para- ken of bees around a shattered hive. 
} 
yi sible—Pooley Radio Cabinets bring you the utmost in per- y)i 


ecstatic vituperations, the same rabies meaning of realism, and he will not 


yt) all batteries and wires out of sight, though instantly acces- ble, the same social buffooneries and Ask some gaily tossing butterfly the 
formance, beauty, convenience, and tone. In other words, | : : é : 
it] of taunt and beauty in and out of hesitate to plunge his antennae into 
| 


all you could ask in complete and lasting radio satisfaction. || | L i 
All the Pooley Radio Cabinets and Pooley Speakers are || modern highways. Above all, the unmentionable filth. But, to know the 





| shown and described in our new catalog. Send for it. HTT — wer om sags’ sirens — htc! a 
1} | 114} self-crucified on the steel girders o nem into enchantment, the 
| 1696 I Psy 4 POOLEY paige ahd U.S.A I | our newest sky-scrapers. This way goes tragedy and turn it whimsical, the 
Hi a ne a oe 1] (| ' fantasy in America—but how far? bondage of reality and the way of 
Nn - Model 1100-R-2 (shown above) | | | Meanwhile, we weary almost imme- escape from it into an empyrean where 
Hy fer eg ceng weenie yg dk mg henge yr a | | diately of the tender musings of Mae- truth is measured by no such commer 
aE Receiving Set. Prices complete, without tubes and batteries, | | | terlinck’s The Blue Bird. Even Mol- cial rules as time and space and plaus'- 
NT wadhsal _, = — Si eo $500" Poca Cabinet i | nar’s all too sophisticated faculty of _ bility . . . this seems to be the holy 
ANGE Speakers, which will accommodate Atwater Kent Sets, $40 to $60. \| \)1] turning gutter-pups and bawdy-house _ privilege, the excellent and unique 
y) Beware of imitations — look for the name “Pooley” before you buy \\ | | keepers into bright angels by the mud- talent of that peculiarly pink and 
Hid Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio | bath process—we treat it as an irrele- hairless cousin of the primates, man. 
1) ) S_ Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm and Hill, Led., Kischener, Canada | vant stranger in the midst of our every- But as for man in America, he will 
Hu | Hd) ht | PRTATVARRRARARAURTRRREATORRTOORRARRUTIOGRORRTTTORUTI GE | day drama. The mood of fable in Te have none of it. He will not even 
ee ARE yt HE WT il Ht HA Glass Slipper went all for nothing—or have the Hippodrome. 
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THAT UNCONQUERABLE CRYSTAL 


CENTURY after century, the diamond 
continues to receive the admiration and 
affection of people in every corner of 
the earth. Its superb beauty is easily 


apparent. Its desirability is universally 
admitted. There is a steady and insistent 
demand for it. And it has won its place 
fairly, for the diamond retains unchang- 
ingly and permanently, through the 
years, its unmatched light and brilliance. 


Diamonds vary so widely in color, 
proportion, cutting and degree of per- 
fection that the first rule (some say the 
only rule) to be observed in buying is: 
deal with a responsible jeweler. If a 


diamond is too thick, it lacks brilliancy. 


If too thin, it is apt to be glassy. Unskil- 
ful cutting, easily discernible by experts, 
reduces its value. And these are but a 
few of the many factors which govern 
the price of diamonds, and which are 
often unknown to the buyer. 


For more than a half-century, Marcus 


& Company have been buying diamonds, 
pearls and other precious stones in 
Europe from original sources and sell- 
ing them to a growing clientele. Their 
stock offers at all times a wide selection 
of the most beautiful precious stones to 
be found anywhere in the world. And no 
matter what their patrons may select for 
consideration, this firm tells them at 
once the full and complete truth con- 
cerning it. For the truth is regarded as 
the foundation of this business .. . 
and Marcus & Company welcome those 
who realize that, in buying jewels, the 
truth itself is as rare and precious as 
any stone the jeweler has to offer. 
Diamonds in many shapes and sizes . « 
marquise, square, round, pear-shaped, 
and the favored baguettes. . . . Single 
stones from $20,000 to $100... . A re- 
markable collection of pearls, star sap- 
phires, emeralds and black opals in 
exclusive and unusual settings. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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No. 95656 Gem-set Helbros. $133. 
15 jewels, 18 k. solid white gold, 3-piece case 
4 diamonds, 6 French-cut synthetic sapphires 


283 Helbros “* Superb." $50. 
k. solid white gold, 3-picce case 





TEESE. a ea 
No. 96687 Gem-set Helbros. $300. 
17 jewels, 18 k. white gold, 3-piece case 
12 diamonds, 12 synthetic emeralds set in platinum 

















No. 49364 Helbros for men. $70. 
15 jewels, 14 k. solid green gold, 3-picce case 


9282 Helbhys for men. $38. 
jewels. 14/k. green gdld-filled, 3-piece case 


\ 
Other Helbros Styles for women and men, $1,200 to $24. 


| What STYLE means 


S YLEin watches—as in dress, in dec- 

‘oratio \in motor cars— means tHe 

alee a lending of innate deperidabld 
udlify with\novel freshness of lappeat>)’ i, 
¢.fin the acy Helbros Watch; fashions} ') 

TGouswill,\find/not alone ‘artistic’ sures’ \ 

ness bf design’ but also unfailing ac- 

cu a4 of time-keeping inechanism. 

rf Bros Watcu Co., Inc., New York 

ae | 22 West 48th Streg 
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Appraising the Assisting Bid 


(Continued from page 89) 


words, the partner is called upon to 
choose; not to assist. 

Suppose the dealer bids a heart, 
second hand a spade and third hand 
holds any such combination of values 
as is shown in A or B examples, he 
would be justified in assisting on the 
second round, although not on the 
first, if the dealer rebid the hearts 
and the second hand went to two 
spades. If the dealer has 6 values for 
his rebid, and his partner has 3, that 
is 9, equal to three odd in hearts. The 
dealer will know: that his partner has 
exactly 3 tricks, because with 4 he 
would have assisted the first time, and 
with less than 3 he would not assist 
the second time. 

It must not be imagined that, just 
because a hand is not worth an assist, 
or should not assist more than once, 
such bids should never be made. 
Every good player will occasionally 
overbid a hand, but the point to be 
kept in view is that he should know 
just how much he is overbidding and 
how much risk he is running of being 
doubled and set. That part of the 
game belongs to what is called “poker 
bridge” and “push-em-up”, both of 
which are great favourites with a cer- 
tain class of players. 

Here is a deal which shows several 
of the points connected with assisting 
bids: 


The Partner 














Y Q1072 

&AgQ3 

08 74 

@K54 
2nd Hand m gth Hand 
2 K86 r VAJ95 
&KQJ82 JA B] @ 10654 
o Kg Z oQ53 
#982 @J7 
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7 

© AJ 1062 
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The Dealer 


The dealer bid a spade, the higher 
ranking of two suits, each of which 
is worth 3 tricks, total 6, worth a 
rebid. Second hand bids two clubs. 
The dealer’s partner passes, as his ace 
of clubs falls to its face value as soon 
as an adversary bids that suit, and his 


hand is worth 2 only, the ace and the 
extra trump, as king and one small 
would be normal. 

Instead of rebidding the spades, 
which he might do, the dealer tries 
the diamonds, and second hand goes to 
three clubs. Now the dealer’s partner 
cares nothing about his strength but 
indicates his preference for the spades 
by bidding three. 

It is a game hand in spades if the 
dealer sees the importance of getting 
two finesses in diamonds by letting the 
trumps alone and taking the first 
finesse on winning with the club ace; 
and, on getting in again, leading high 
trumps from his own. hand, dummy 
winning the third round and giving 
him the second diamond finesse. 


ANSWER TO THE OCTOBER 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob. 
lem LXXXVIII: 


9 K8 
& 1082 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads, Y 
and Z want seven tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads ace and another club, A 
winning the second round with the 
jack, as nothing can be gained by B's 
trumping the trick. 

If A leads a diamond, Y passes it 
up, allowing Z to trump it and come 
through A’s minor tenace in trumps, 
so that Y can pick up both of them 
and make the rest of the tricks. 

If A leads a spade, Y wins with 
the ace, and leads a small diamond 
for Z to trump, and again Z can lead 
trumps through A. 

If A leads the trump, Y wins which- 
ever trump A plays, and leads the 
small diamond for Z to trump, getting 
in with the ace of spades to pull the 
trumps and make the third club, 


Brute Force in Golf 


(Continued from page 84) 


tension acquired previously by the 
body-torsion known as the pivot. All 
these and other subsidiary anatomical 
manoeuvers, synchronized by that 
devilishly difficult and obscure art of 
timing, go into the big shot. And 
the conclusion is this—it contains quite 
a little brute force. 

Nothing but brute force—controlled 
and synchronized, to be sure, but 
brute force none the less—could have 
torn that ball from a hanging lie in 
the knee-deep hay that was the rough 
along the tenth fairway at Scioto, and 
projected it over three tall and in- 
conveniently placed trees, 170 yards 
to the invisible green. Nothing but 
brute force, directed by a master-styl- 
ist, could have driven that ball 300 


yards against a light wind, from the 
seventy-second tee at Scioto, to ‘nake 
possible a spared iron shot to the 
green on a hole of 480 yards, and a 
birdie 4 that won the American open 
championship, that sultry July after- 
noon of this very year. 

I honestly believe that Bobby Jones 
can hit a golf ball as hard as any 
man living, when he lets out at it, 
in a pinch. And if you fancy, pel 
chance, that his vast range and his 
amazing recovery shots are the prod- 
uct of perfect timing and graceful 
stroking alone, sit yourself down mod- 
estly at the right side of the tee, the 
next time you are following him, 
and keep your eye, not on the ball, 
but on his face. 
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supply of writing paper 
of such undoubted correct 


beautiful writing papers 
made by the Crane Mills at Crane Faper style and from sucha famous 


Dalton, a generous supply 

of paper and envelopes of each, and boxed them 
sumptuously, to enable you to make the most 
appropriate and welcome Christmas gift this 
year that can be imagined. Can you think of 
anything any real woman would prefer to a good 


EATON, CRANE @& PIKE CO 


maker, especially when the 
package itself is so attractive to the eye that it 
fulfils all the purposes of a Christmas gift? 
You will find these three special Christmas 
boxes and other desirable Crane’s papers for 
sale at most good stationery departments. 


I PARK AVENUE : NEW YORK 
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ne VERY NEWEST 


FASHIONS 





Doreen Powder Box of red and black 
enamel with center of exquisitely 
carved green jade. Four unique 
diamond ornaments frame thejade 
insert. 














= 


Fascinating Diamondand Sapphire 
Bracelet of exceptional flexibility 
with the new Buckle Clasp. The 
large center diamond is completely 
surrounded by sapphires. 





A truly “Gorgeous Diamond and 


Platinum Lorgnette studded with 
108 diamonds which alone weigh 
4.25 k. The center stone is a beau- 
tiful large Baguette Diamond 
weighing 1.52 k. 





A perfect reproduction of an Old 
English “Melon” Tea Set. This in- 
teresting and unusual shape pro- 
vides a capacity unequalled in any 
other design. 








Bin Smart Jewelry 
and .f/ilverware 


Newness. . . freshness 
... Originality ...a 
subtle note of youth 
and spontaneity ... 
you will find it in every 
article Brand-Chatil- 
lon has to offer you. 

LS 
Cigarette cases of pre- 
cious metals... Wrist 
Watches for formal 
and sport wear... 
Necklaces and Jabots 
of jade... Traveling 
Clocks . . . Toilet Sets 
in gold and silver... 
Gold, Enameled and 
Silver Picture Frames 
. . . bewitching little 
Charms in clever de- 
signs . . . Fountain 
Pens and Pencils... 
Fitted Bags and Walk- 
ing Sticks... 

ENG 
Silver and Crystal 
Candlesticks and Cen- 
terpieces . . . Silver 
and Crystal Highball 
Sets . . . Candelabra 
of alluring beauty... 
sets of the new Melon 
Forks with handles of 
pearl, jade, lapis or 
coral... Tea Services 
... Coffee Services... 

NS) 
The list never ends... 
always something new 
... something entirely 
different . . . and ac- 
companying it all a 
friendly, personal at- 
mosphere and service 
that, too, is pleasingly 
distinctive. 


ae TIMI 
CHATTLLON 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
: 1FTH AVENUE 7 NEW YORK CITY 
_! “Between 56th and 57 th Streets 
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David Wark Griffith 


(Continued from page 80) 


Babylonian period, the Middle Ages, 
and the present. His historical periods 
were exactly what a fellow out of an 
East Lynne cast would conceive them 
to be. The principal subtitle of this 
picture was Love’s Struggle Through 
the Ages. 

When the war came, Mr. Grifhth 
made sentimental pictures to help the 
boys die for patriotic reasons. He 
filmed Hearts of the World, while 
men were dying. It was a love story. 
Later, in England, he photographed 
a number of society women (by re- 
quest). These women were shown deo- 
ing many things (in their opinion, 
wonderful) to help win the war. 
This episode was incorporated in T/e 
Great Love. Other mediocre pictures 
followed. Slowly the name Griffith 
was barnumed into greatness. 

Next came Broken Blossoms, an 
adaptation of Thomas Burke’s over- 
written Chink and the Child. This 
picture was possibly more false to 
reality than Burke’s story—if this 
be possible. 

In it, one of the greatest bruisers 
in London fights to empty seats. Eng- 
land surely takes its leading pugilists 
more seriously. 

Among other pictures which fol- 
lowed were Way Down East and 
The Two Orphans—thus bringing a 
long record of film sentimentality 
more or less up to date. 

To those who would search for 
an answer to Griffith I would say: 
He is America. 

Then I would qualify it by adding 
that he is larger than the rank and 
file of America. In bigger moods 
he blends compassion with something 
of David Belasco and Harold Bell 
Wright. As a young man he must 
have touched a spark from the forge 
of life. It burned his fingers and he 
let it go. But the scar remains. For, 
in spite of everything, Griffith is 
touched with greatness. Born twenty 
years later, with more liberal thinking 
as a background, he might have been 
—but I am a realist. 

Griffith is a kindly man. He 
wishes, at least in an interview, to 
hurt no human being. He seems to 
have the mistaken notion so prevalent 
in filmland, that honest criticism 
hurts... . 

I had accused him previously of 
miscasting an otherwise excellent actor 
in the part of Danton. 

“Where can you get a Danton in 
America?” he asked, kindly. 


“George Bancroft,” I answered, 

“Oh well—you are right—but he 
was not playing then... .” He paused, 
“Bancroft’s part of Slade in The 
Pony Express was the finest bit of 
western acting I have ever seen.” 

I forgot the actor in his evident 
sincerity. 

“T intend to grant you sincerity in 
this interview, Mr. Griffith.” He took 
anotner role, and returned with: 

“None of us are sincere.” 

I touched a more delicate point, 
What would a popular director say 
about America’s pet inhibition—sex, 
The question put—“Your idea of sex 
—Mr. Griffth—in the films?” He 
was the suave actor again, his keen 
brain working. ... 

“IT don’t give it the importance so 
many do,” he answered slowly. “My 
pictures are nearly all of large move- 
ment with big backgrounds . . . with 
these, sex has little to do. I think as 
a whole, sex is exaggerated,”. he weat 
on thoughtfully, weighing each word 
as though talking to club women, 
“Take a man like myself—I work 
hard—often from nine in the morning 
until late at night. I must retire early 
and rise early—consequently I have 
little time for sex.” (“Napoleon,” 
I thought, “was a busy man.”) Then 
Griffith’s voice “America is a 
working nation . . . the farmer, the 
miner, in fact, nearly everybody lives 
for his work. After all, Plato and 
Euripides—men before them and men 
after—said all there is to say about 
sex.” (I thought of Freud.) Then 
Griffth’s voice, “Everything about 
life is in the copy-books anyhow. If 
you are honest and upright you will 
be rewarded—it all breaks about even 
in the end.” 

His voice was heavy, like Victorian 
plush. I again forgot the actor in the 
man—a dangerous thing to do—with 
Griffith. 

He adjusted his black scarf around 
his lavender collar. . . . “You know 
when a man gets to be my age (Griffith 
is 46) he begins to wonder what it is 
all about . . . he finds his only solace 
in work.” 

Griffith’s personality is warm and 
compelling. He is amiable, restful, 
and companionable. 

Some day I hope to see the actor 
with his mask off... . It will be when 
all the movie girls are old and all 
the dreams are done. 

I am certain there is a civilized man 
smirking behind it. 


Poor Carlotta 


(Continued from page 63) 


ingloriously out of Sedan, then the 
great Queen across the Channel, then 
Franz Joseph, then, at last, even 
Eugénie, who seemed, towards the end, 
so incredible an anachronism. But 
Carlotta still lived on. The world 
war rolled its tide to her very gates 
but even that did not disturb her 
merciful oblivion, for the German 
commander saw the Hapsburg crest 
over her portals and his orders bade 
the soldiers walk softly past the house 
where Carlotta dwelt. 

Now they have brought her youth 


to life again for a few hours ona 
New York stage. One wonders if she 
knows that. It is possible. For in the 
summer the cables said Carlotta had 
had a lucid interval. And _ if, she 
could see that play, one wonders, to0, 
if the character as played by Clare 
Eames would seem to her any more 
remote and unbelievable than now, 
across the vista of the years, does the 
ambitious, loving, insatiate Charlotte, 
who sailed across the sea so long, $0 
long ago, to be the Empress of 
Mexico, 
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WHEN THE GIFT [S CANDY, 
IT SHOULD BE HUYLER’S DE- 
LICIOUS GHOCOLATES AND 

“BONBONS. FOR HOLIDAYS 

ESPECIALLY THE NEW HUY- 

LER’S IS PRESENTED IN ‘THOSE 

SMARTLY FASHIONED PACK- 

AGES THAT SO APPEAL TO 

LA FEMME ‘DU ‘BEAU MONDE 








NEW YORK 




















THE TOKEN PACKAGE 
$1.50 per pound 


An unusually attractive package 
of either Assorted Chocolates 
orChocolates and Nut Bonbons 
at Huyler’s Exclusive Agencies 
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| Royle LUGGAGE 


‘Travels with Smart People~ 


For those you particularly wish to please this holiday season. The better 
stores recommend Boyle Luggage as the appropriate Christmas remem- 
brance. The correct gift for correct people. Since the social reign of 
Ward McAllister, Boyle Luggage has been the badge of first class travel. 


In keeping with the distinguished place it has held in the world of smart 
travel since 1860, Boyle Luggage is now equipped with 


SESAMEE -7he Keyless Lock 


No key to lose. Simple. Safe. Convenient. Set and change your own 
combination. A thousand combinations are possible. Easier, quicker to 
operate than the old style lock and key. Typical of Boyle quality. 


J O h h B oyl e & ss Inc. New York -St. Louis Makers of Luggage and Awning Materials since 1860 
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Renowned decorators inspired by the sheer beauty of Wurlitzer Period Grand 


Pianos give these instruments pronounced preference as key notes in the 


development of artistic motifs for appropriate interior decoration. Fifteen 


4 


authentic period designs of classic elegance end the incomparable 


Wurlitzer tonal quality are the factors which make this choice inevitable 


Wor iIzER 
Dealers and Branches Everywhere 


Wurlitzer Pianos are made 
in Upright, Player, Grand, 
Interpretive, Period or Re- 
producing models. 
Uprights $295 to $os0 
Grands $623 to $5500 


GRAND PIANO FACTORY, DE KALB, ILL, 
UPRIGHT FACTORY, N. TONAWANDA, N.Y, 









Obtainable with or without 
Apollo Reproducing Action. 














“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 
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WAMSUTYA 
PERCALE 
PILLOW CASE 5 
” WAMSUTTA MILI 5% tem. 
45x 38 y, “a 
































cA wonderful Christmas Gift for $2.50 


A pair of hemstitched pillow cases of WAMSUTTA PERCALE, 
size 45 x 38%, in a special Christmas box that is all ready for the 
tree; what finer gift could you find for $2.50, or several times $2.50? 
A practical gift. A beautiful gift. A gift that is reasonably priced. And 
the name WAMSUTTA PERCALE carries with it an assurance of quality. 
Leading stores from coast to coast are showing this special 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE Christmas box. 





Gor very little more ! 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
‘Pillow Cases 
with several rows of hem- 
stitching, or in scalloped 
and embroidered designs 


Wamsutta Mitts, New Beprorp, Massacuusetts ~ Gounded 1846 Riwiey Watts & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ 44 Leonarp Street, New York City 





WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


STIEETS & PILLOW CASES 














Sound Investments 


Good For You 


SOUND investment must meet a few rather 
A plain demands. It must safeguard money. It 
must convert readily into cash. It must pay good 
interest. 

No INVESTMENT is equally good for all individuals. 
Before a man’s money can be wisely placed, sev- 
eral personal factors must be studied. 


A MAN’S income tax should, of course, be consid- 
ered. The provisions of his will should be skilfully 
met. Each new investment should make a balance 
with his present investments. His personal plans, 
too, may be important. For example: Is he in busi- 
ness? Does he intend to remain active? Does he 
plan to stay at home or to travel? 


THE individual seldom has the necessary experi- 
ence to fully deal with his own investment prob- 
lems. Good judgment prompts him to draw on 
seasoned knowledge. 


Witu a background of one hundred and fourteen 
years’ financial experience, The National City 
Company has equipped itself to study and meet 
individual investment problems. 

ELEVEN thousand miles of private wires keep us in 
direct touch with the investment centers of the 
country. We maintain offices in 50 leading Ameri- 
can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
domestic conditions by world-wide foreign connec- 
tions. 

A Nationat City Company representative will 
know how to use the equipment of the Company 
in your interest. 

You may get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St., New York, or by visiting our office in your 
city. 


The National City Company 


Head Office Bonds 
National City aaa " 
Dink Deliling Short T. erm Notes 

New York Acceptances 





PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


ALBANY KANSAS CITY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 
ATLANTIC CITY LOUISVILLE, KY. SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
BOSTON MIAMI, FLA. ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO MILWAUKEE SAINT PAUL 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO 
CINCINNATI NEWARK WASHINGTON 


CLEVELAND 


NEW ORLEANS 


WILKES-BARRE 


DAVENPORT OMAHA MONTREAL 
DENVER PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH LONDON 
HARTFORD PORTLAND, ME. COPENHAGEN 
HOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE. GENEVA 
INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE TOKIO 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA SHANGHAI 

















VANITY FAIR 


Chu-Ti of Canton 


(Continued from page 54) 


Mission, its real leader, was she. If 
she had been one of those intellectual 
Chinese women, in knickerbockers, 
educated in American universities and 
wearing glasses, I would have had no 
difficulty in understanding it. But 
this was not the case at all; on the 
contrary, she was, without a doubt, 
plainly a courtesan; one of those 
Shanghai “flowers” whom one can see, 
luxuriously kept by the tea merchants 
and the big opium smugglers, driving 
in their Cadillacs or varnished rick- 
shaws around the Bubbling Well in 
the summer at the hour which brings 
the refreshing coolness of the evening. 

Little by little I felt that the in- 
visible threads of an intrigue of Far 
Eastern politics were being drawn 
tighter and tighter around me. Out- 
wardly, the General treated me with 
great consideration. From the moment 
when he realized that I was not in- 
different toward Chu-Ti he made it 
easy for her to be with me. 

Chu-Ti, I must admit, seemed well 
enough pleased with me. She laughed 
at the things I said, at my stuttering 
attempts in the Chinese language, and 
she asked questions about Europe, 
which she had never visited. She dis- 
approved of the Kommittang move- 
ment in Canton, for the reason that 
her father was a mandarin and a 
literate. She asked me to give her an 
address where she could buy polish 
for her finger nails, Having nails 
shining like crystals apparently was 
her greatest happiness. One morning 
I found all my Chinamen crowding 
around the radio office: bad news had 
arrived. 

There was a certain number of 
young Europeans traveling on board 
our ship who were interested in Chu- 
Ti. As it often happens when travel- 
ing on a boat, I had aroused some 
jealousy. A few of the rumours that 
were circulated reached me. I was 
given to understand that my Chinese 
friends, who represented themselves as 
siding with the Pekin government, 
were, as a matter of fact, known to 
be connected with the most radical 
sects in China. Yet, knowing the fever 
for controversies, the spitefulness and 
calumnies that long ocean cruises give 
rise to, I put little faith in what I 
heard. I continued paying court to 
Chu-Ti, although, I must say, with- 
out ever gaining the slightest advan- 
tage. But I learned from the stewards 
and the cabin boys on deck that she 
locked herself up in her stateroom 
every night, copying stenographic re- 
ports; that, in fact, her behaviour was 
quite above reproach. This served as 
some consolation for me. One eve- 
ning I had stayed up late, playing 
poker, and was on my way up to retire 
to my cabin, when curiosity prompted 
me to make a detour over the top deck 
where the cabines de luxe were located. 
We were crossing the Red Sea then, 
and it was very hot indeed. The cabin 
portholes had been left open. I risked 
a glance through the one which 
opened into Miss Chu-Ti’s room. The 
electric light had been left burning 
and, in order to make a draft, the door 
also had been left ajar. A fan was 
purring away. Chu-Ti was lying on 
her bed asleep. Through the trans- 
parent high-necked silk crépe chemise, 


which was modestly fastened. with 
little bows on her shoulder and under 
her arms, I could see her slender 
child-like body. With her short hair, 
she almost looked like a young boy, 
asleep. A fountain pen had been left 
lying on the bed and had spilled some 
of its ink. Chu-Ti had been over. 
taken by sleep in the very midst of 
her work. A fairly large book was 
lying on her stomach; I bent forward 
to have a look: It was a dictionary, 
one of those French-Chinese diction. 
aries gotten up by the Jesuits at Shien. 
Sien. Looking more closely I observed 
that apparently Chu-Ti’s task had 
been to enter into this dictionary in ink 
certain words which were contained 
in a thin rice-paper memo book which 
had dropped on the floor; the draft 
from the fan was playing with its 
leaves, making a noise like the rustling 
of stiff silk. How beautiful she was, 
lying there like that! And how de 
sirable! I came in from the deck and 
went along the passage, thinking that 
I would risk a glance into her cabin 
through the curtain over the door, so 
as to have a better look at my pretty 
little friend. My steps made no sound 
on the rubber mat of the passage-way, 
The ship was asleep. When I had 
walked around and had reached the 
corridor into which her cabin opened, 
I noticed a white object at my very 
feet. It was the rice paper memo book 
which I had seen but a moment ago 
lying right on the carpet of her state- 
room and which the draft from the 
fan must have blown out to the pas- 
sage entrance. My curiosity was 
stronger than all other instincts; so I 
bent down, picked up the thin note 
book and hastened away. 

When I had reached my cabin I put 
the papers under my pillow. The 
writing on them was Chinese. The 
next day I borrowed a small and very 
bad dictionary of the Mandarin lan- 
guage from the ship’s library and 
attempted to decipher the contents. 
However, I could not make out very 
much. Apparently it was concerning 
very obscure instructions. Concentra- 
tion centers and meeting points for 
certain groups were indicated by a 
system of numerals. I should say that 
it was a sort of mobilization plan, 
written in code. There followed lists of 
names of Chinese societies in Paris and 
in other parts of Europe. The whole 
business seemed rather foolish to me 
like all politics concerning open or 
secret societies of Chinese in foreign 
countries. I put the note book away 
amongst my papers with the intention 
of giving it eventually to some of my 
friends in Paris who were interested 
in the internal affairs of China. But 
in all the bustle and excitement of my 
arrival in France, I forgot all about 
it. 

I had been back in Paris for three 
weeks and gradually had _ stopped 
thinking of Chu-Ti, because it had 
been her appearance, her lithe outer 
shell which attracted me, rather than 
her intrinsic personality. But one ev?- 
ning, as I was dressing for dinner 
there was a loud knock at my door. 
A Chinese handed me an_ envelope 
which had these words written on It 
in vermillion: “The French Mandarin 

(Continued on page 116) 
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w TREASURE LOWBOY SET—Complete flat silver for twelve people, 238 pieces, $1,000, 
ery Smaller Lowboy Sets may be had for $350.00. 
ok 
i TO GIVE “TREASURE” SILVER 
ihe THE SETTING IT DESERVES 
as- 
I To give «Treasure» Silver the back- 
‘ ground it should have, and to blend 
“7 it harmoniously with the decorative 
: scheme of your home, the makers 
* of «Treasure» Silver have had de- 
n " 
ts signed the Treasure Lowboy. 
rv e ° 
ng Of the different «Treasure» Silver 
ot patterns, you may for instance prefer 
bs the Early American or the Mary II 
of style. But whatever your selection, 
. one of these beautiful cabinets will 
= Here the Treasure Lowboy pic- set off all the pieces of your set with perf ect fitness. pci sae ” 
tured above is shown closed— : : x ~& _ omplete flat silver for twelve 
h a note of fitting loveliness in If you will write to us for the «Treasure Silver port people, 238 pieces, and 36 
ve the furnishings of your dining f olio we shall gladly send photographs and complete — a. a 
100m. p 3 * ; 2 in the Mary attern, 
"l details. Just specify your interest, either in the $2,670.00. ae 
: Se itt, «00. 
Z Early American style or the Mary II. ssiienaeatitiennees 
yut 
ROGERS, LUNT @&® BOWLEN COMPANY 
4 22 NORTH KENWOOD STREET 
ad Silversmiths - Creators of distinctive tableware 
et GREENFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


‘| @ ‘Treasure’ Solid Silver Heel 


STBRLING 925 /1000 FINE 
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Steiner-Bruehl 


DARK AMBER 


The Shade to combine 
with cream 


Have you ever longed for an “Alexander” 
with the old time flavour? Nuyens’ imported 
Creme de Cacao “a la Vanille” has the same 
flavour as always, being prepared by the same 
distillers in the same way but minus the 30% 
alcohol in order to conform with the laws. 
With cream, cracked ice, etc., you will find 
it quite reminiscent of other days. 

If Nuyens’ importations are stocked by your grocer, order 

throughhim. Should he not carry these goodsin stock, we will 

have them delivere1 to you promptly. Just fill out the cou- 


pon. An illustrated, descriptive booklet will 
be mailed to you on request. 


Look for this label. None genuine without it. 


WOvt IN FRANCE 








B. B. Dorr & Co. Please send me postpaid direct 0 or to me through my grocer [] 
247 Park Ave., 


New York City 





( Your grocer's name 
the items checked be!ow; enclosed find my check for $. 
O NUYENS’ CREME DE CACAO. 25 oz. bot. $1.85 ea. 
(Shipped in cartons of two only) 2 for $3.50. 
Also send 0 The Nuyens’ OASIS ASSORTMENT $12.00 a case, 


containing the 8 non-alcoholic beverages listed below. 





(1 Nuyens’ Peach Cordial $1.85 [] Nuvens’ Grenadine $.75 ea. [Creme de Cacao $1.85 ea. 


(25 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) (12% oz. bot... 3 for $2.00) (25 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) 
(1 Creme de Menthe $1.10 ea. [) Nuyens’ Vermouth $1.75 ea. [ Nuyens’ Apricotelle $1.85 ea. 
(17 oz, bot. . . 3 for $3.00) (30 oz. bot. . . 3 for $5.00) (25 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) 


(0 Nuyens’ Maraschino $1.85 ea. [) Nuyens’ “Surfine’’ Sirops Raspberry or 
(23 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) Strawberry (25 oz. bot. . 2 for $3.50) 


No single bottles shipped; only in combinations as listed in this coupon. 


Your Name 





Surppinc Direction 











VANITY FAR 


Chu-Ti of Canton 


(Continued from page 114) 


is requested to follow the chauffeur 
who is bringing this message and to 
come to see me without losing one 
moment’s time. Signed, Chu-Ti.” I 
did not hesitate and, in order to see 
my beautiful friend again, I gave up 
my dinner engagement. I noticed that 
this chauffeur, although he was a 
Chinese, seemed to know Paris very 
well. He went by way of the Jn- 
valides, Avenue du Maine and the 
Porte d’Orleans. At Villejuif, after 
having followed the road to Fontaine- 
bleau, the car turned to the right, 
passed through a gate and stopped in 
a court. I followed my guide across 
a suburban garden which was littered 
with rubbish. There was a pavillion. 
A little door led into it which was 
opened with a prison key almost as 
large as the door itself. On the second 
floor, there was a room decorated 
with Chinese silks. Chu-Ti was there 
reclining on a mattress, smiling, her 
neck, her arms and her feet bare. 

“Chu-Ti sent for you, companion 
of my ocean voyage,” she said, “be- 
cause she loved you very much,—but 
only asa friend. By rare chance she is 
free for this entire night. The Gen- 
eral is on a trip with all the other 
members of the mission, so let us talk, 
just like two good friends.” 

“And was that your only purpose 
CO 
“Yes, my only purpose.” 

“No, Chu-Ti, I feel distinctly that 
you have something else to say to me. 
Is it perhaps a secret?” 

“. .. Perhaps. But I cannot speak 
of it before the night is spent. Yes, it 
is something that concerns you. Some- 
thing very serious. Let the hours pass. 
Or is it such a hardship for you to 
be resting here, close to me, your head 
on these hard cushions, enveloped by 
this sweet smoke . . .?” 

She handed me a silk robe and I 
stretched out on the matting. 

. .. When morning had come, 
Chu-Ti got up. She half opened the 
window and bent over me. A fresh 
breeze blew into the room. One could 
hear the empty wagons of the truck 
farmers; who had just sold their vege- 
tables in Paris, rumbling along on the 
Louis XIV cobble stones on the Fon- 
tainebleau road. 

“T have asked you to come here,” 
said Chu-Ti, “because I have a feeling 
of friendship for you, and your life 
is in danger.” 

“In danger?” 

“Yes. And through your own fault. 
Were you not so imprudent as to keep 
in your possession those papers which 
disappeared one night out of my 
cabin? Did you not know that you 
have been watched all this time?” 

I blushed and did not know what to 
answer. I acted as if I had forgotten. 

“Did you read those papers,—or 
did you have somebody read them?” 

“, . . Icannot recall . . . No, you 
need not comb the ocean for them; 
they are still in my possession,” said T. 

“They are political documents of 
the greatest importance to us. You 
were seen picking them up. We had 
to have them at any price. When you 
come home don’t be surprised that 
your apartment had been entered dur- 
ing the night. I wanted to prevent 
your being there. I was afraid that 


you might offer resistance .. . and 
that it might cost you your life, for] 
knew that our men were determined 
and would stop at nothing to re 
gain possession of those documents, 
. . . Now,” she added smiling, “yoy 
may go home in peace. The thunder. 
storm has passed . . . at least so fay 
as you are concerned.” 

I returned to my apartment. I fully 
expected to find a crowd gathered on 
the street under my windows. There 
was not. The concierge showed no 
signs of surprise. The door of my 
apartment was locked as usual. Not 
the smallest knick-knack had been dis. 
arranged in my sitting room. When 
I entered my bed room I thought that 
I was dreaming, for, although’ the 
windows were tightly shut, I keenly 
felt the fresh morning air in the room: 
A square had been cut very neatly in 
the window pane and taken out with 
the aid of soft wax; it was lying on 
the floor. My lacquer box, where | 
usually kept all my papers filed away, 
had been broken into. Chu-Ti had 
not told me a lie. I had been the vie. 
tim of a regular burglary, and the 
nocturnal visit had come off at the 
appointed hour. They entered iny 
rooms without much difficulty from 
a neighboring balcony; this they 
reached by a drain pipe which ex. 
tended down to. the street. I put 
together all my scattered documents; 
The little rice paper note book 
had disappeared. 

I carefully refrained from making 
a complaint and I did not tell of this 
adventure to anybody until one day, 
two weeks later, an inspector of the 
Department of Justice called on me, 
He asked me if I had entertained any 
relationship with certain Chines 
whose names he mentioned. I did not 
know any of them. These Chinese had 
been arrested a few days ago, as they 
were marching on the Chinese Lega- 
tion in the Rue de Babylone at the 
head of a mob. They had entered the 
minister’s office, cut the telephone 
wires and forced the representative of 
the Pekin government to’sign a docu- 
ment which would make him a mem 
ber of the communist party. Notified 
in time, the French police had inter- 
fered and had arrested the leaders, of 
whom 

“The last Chinese that I have been 
in contact with,” said I, “were meme 
bers of an honourable, official mis 
sion ase 

“Are you referring to General 
Kon-Tchong?” asked the Police In- 
spector. 

“Precisely.” 

“And his companions,—and Mis 
Chu-Ti:” 

“Yes, I referred to her also.” 

“It was known to us,” said the 
inspector, smiling, “that you were 0a 
excellent terms with them.” 

“How did you know that?” 

It appeared that when they searched 
the little house in Villejuif they had 
found a telephone book, and in it my 
name, underlined in red. 

I then spoke of Chu-Ti and of the 
Mission couching my_ statements ™ 
careful terms, yet without hiding any- 
thing. The Inspector was taking 
notes. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Oke Yew Style in able Coverutg 


S Ls accent of smartness suggests traditions 





Emity Post 


the world-famous authority on manners and the author of Etiquette”, the 
Blue Book of social usage, has written with charm and authority about 
Linen Damask in the foreword to 


AN AUTHORITATIVE NEW BOOKLET 
“We Dine on Linen Damask” 


The booklet also contains new ideas in table decoration and much other 
helpful information for the hostess. Send 25c to Department F-2 the 
Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 West Broadway, NewYork City. 




























What faultless suitability rr 


is here expressed in the Linen. Damask table 
covering! Here... where the service is quiet, 
deft... where the silver has a classic simplicity 
of line . . . where china and crystal introduce 
their delicate note of elaboration . . . here 
the suavely patterned expanse of pure linen 


damask seems inevitable. 


“This perfect suitability explains the tra- 
ditional appreciation of linen damask table- 
cloths and napkins. Linen damask has been 
the selection of generations of hostesses 
because of its body, its satin sheen — its 
matchless elegance. It has thus attained the 


authority of tradition and correct social usage. 





Linen damask is correct! It is now the choice 


of the informed hostess for every occasion. 


On your table now, by its associations, by 
its complete visual beauty, linen damask will 


carry a lustre of . elegance peculiarly its own. 


Now—at your store—there are many sizes 
and varied designs to choose from. They range 
from the simpler cloths to the most elaborate. 


LINEN DAMASK /° 
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ic NAP MINS 














When you travel, there are 
two ways of keeping fine 
clothes fine. One is to leave 
them at home. The other 1s 
to carry them in an Oshkosh 
Wardrobe Trunk. 


An attratlive booklet describing Oshkosh 
Trunks will be sent you on request to 
464 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 











VANITY FAIR 


Chu-Ti of Canton 


(Continued from page 116) 


I even told of the night which I had 
spent so close to the young girl, and 
yet in such purely friendly relation- 
ship, out in Villejuif. By and by, I 
recounted all the details up to the time 
of my return to Europe. I even ven- 
tured to touch upon my love for 
Chu-Ti. The Inspector smiled. He 
took ‘notes; he was always taking 
notes. He annoyed me. I began to 
question him in turn. He was from 
the South of France, and he, too, had 
a great desire to talk. 

“Sir,” he said with great show of 
authority, “you need not have any 
doubt but that you fell in with a gang 
of most dangerous Chinese commun- 
ists; particularly dangerous to those 
of their countrymen who did not share 
their political opinions. They all had 
been traveling on false passports and 
under assumed names. The one whoin 
you thought to be the General Ku- 
Tchong is a graduate of the Canton 
Lycé with a university degree and the 
instigator of a number of terroristic 
conspiracies in the United States. 
While his accomplices were drugging 
you with opium and lulling you to 
sleep with music at his haunt in Ville- 
juif, your host had several former 
ministers taken prisoners. The fake 
general had a part in the kidnapping 
and punishment of the Chinese general 
who was hiding in the London fog— 
and also his subsequent murder. With- 
out doubt you read the account of this 
sensational occurrence in the papers. 
He also had a share in the robbery of 
the Mongolian Bank. As to the young 
person with whom you were pleased 
to entertain a courtship... . ” 

“Has any misfortune befallen her?” 

The inspector looked at me and 
hesitated. 

“Her enemies accomplished their 
revenge . . . She was found yester- 
day, in the room where she indulged 
in her opium pipes,—murdered.” 

I got up; I thought I was choking. 
I rushed for the open window. The 
inspector stepped between me and the 
window. He was snickering. 

“T can see now that you have been 
marvelously tricked by... ” 

“By whom?” : 


“By this young man.” 

“I fail to see how any young map 
has anything to do with this.” 

“Nevertheless, there was one. A 
very handsome one too.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Your supposed Chu-Ti never was 
the favourite of the communist Ky. 
Tchong, alias Lia-men-ho, formerly 
a bandit, then executioner and finally 
political assassin. Your Chu-Ti was 
not a Chinese girl at all, but merely 
another young Chinese communist, 
He had been strictly forbidden to lift 
his disguise to anybody. His rouges, 
perfumes and simperings all were cal- 
culated to work their seductive charms 
upon certain people and lure them into 
certain snares set for them... For 
one reason or another, probably be. 
cause he had taken a real liking to 
you, the ex-miss Chu-Ti, or to be more 
exact, Ah Tung, young college gradu. 
ate and terrorist, saved -your life by 
keeping you from being present dur. 
ing the raid on your apartment. You 
caused those people much concern, 
‘You were keeping in your possession 
a copy of their plan.of action in West. 
ern Europe which was to start dy 
taking possession of the legation in 
the Rue de Babylone and was to be 
followed by murderous attentats in 
London and Berlin. That plan is now 
under seal at the Paris police head. 
quarters. Their safety demanded that 
this plan should not ‘remain in strange 
hands, and they would not have stop- 
ped at using forcible measures to 
regain possession of it.” 

“Tt is always sweet to owe one’s 
salvation to a woman,” said I, “or at 
least to somebody whom one believed 
to be a woman.” 

“It is only faith that saves us, Sir,” 
remarked the inspector. 

For a long time I was thinking of 
the pretty Chinese girl whom I had 
noticed for the first time on a certain 
evening on the Indian Ocean. It did 
not seem possible to me to think of 
Chu-Ti in other terms, despite the 
truth that I had just learned. 

“Poor Chu-Ti!” I exclaimed. 

This time the inspector gave me a 
look, not devoid of severity. 


Saturday to Monday 


(Continued from page 87) 


who winks at me as one who might 
say, “You old fake!, pretending you 
live like this when you know that you 
owe my husband forty dollars.” But 
she really has a heart of gold. Two 
years ago the cook walked out on us 
just after the Burkharts arrived, but 
Mrs. Peabody turned to and cooked 
the finest dinner I ever ate. My 
daughter disguised herself as a maid 
and made such a hit that Mrs. 
Burkhart tried to hire her away 
from us. 

This year their visit was a grand 
success. Mr. Burkhart brought over 
some champagne, which apparently 
still grows on Long Island, and we 
made merry in a most decorous way. 
Mrs. Burkhart talks a lot, and he 
says little and thinks less but they 
are charming, restful people. 


All in all, I think I prefer their 
visit to that of the Zabriskies, who 
are so highbrow that it hurts. Paul 
is pale and literary and has clammy 
hands, but Sigrid is the worst. She 
took the name Sigrid because she says 
it makes her over into something dif- 
ferent and my son said, “You're 
different, all right.” 

We sit through fearful hours lis- 
tening to Sigrid’s theorics, one of 
which is that when children do any- 
thing bad the parents should be pun- 
ished. She is so earnest about it that 
you would know right away that she 
hadn’t any children. We asked them 
once, out of pity and they have since 
assumed that the date is a fixture. 

Thank goodness, the season is ove’ 
and we shall have no more of them 
this year. 
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CHoward Watches are priced from 
$60. ufuward. The price of the 
model illustrated in ]4 Karat 
Solid Gold Case & §JOO.. 
















The name Howard occupies a unique position 
in the history of watchcraft,extending back to 
the very beginning of the art in America. The 
high standard which it set orginally has been 
carried to even greater heights in maintaining 
Howard’s leadership in fine watch making ow 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


Riverside, New Persey 
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Kent Radio 





Model L Speaker, dark 
brown crystalline finish 


$16.00 
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TOME YES—-AND BL 


Great arvisrs, including Josef Hotmann, Louise 
Homer, Mary Lewis, Albert Spalding, and Re 


Werrenrath, use and approve Atwater Kent Radio 








Piahit 


Speakers. 





i turally, thev are sensitive to impertection oO 
tone, and so they prefer the instrument that repro- 
duces the broadcast programs faithfully. 


You, too, know that when a good receiving 





delivers the electrical plusations to the spearcr, the 
task is only half done. The speaker must convert 
those electrical waves into sound waves— that is, 
speech or music, and do it so that nothing of the 
original is Jost. 


All speakers should do this — but sometimes re- 





ceiving sets are blamed for “poor reception” whe 
the speaker is really at fault. 


Atwater Kent Radio Speakers are designed especially 


Atwater Kent Manvuracturinc Co. 





“1. Atwater Keni, 


mc eee Pane 





tor use with Atwater Kent Receiving Sets. They 
trulv re-create @// the notes with impartial: fidelitv. 


’ ’ r 


AND now into the picture comes a dash of color. 


Here’s a Radio Speaker in two tones—amber-buft 


and sage-green. The-finish is crvs 





lline. Some of you 
will find the right decorative note for the home color 
scheme in this more brilliant new member of the 
family. Some of you will preter the dark brown of 
our other models. You have your choice of colors— 
the tone quality remains the same. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent Radio Hour 
and concert, in Radio’s finest pro- 
Time, 8:15 Central Time,throug 
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Wuen color and glass are fused, the mystery of the glass and the 
magic of the colors are multiplied many times. No wonder the 
tradition of Colonial Days has been revived and colored glass is 
the fashion. Each piece of Fostoria you own is a treasure for your 
china closet; worthy to be an heirloom; and a jewel for your 
table. With green Fostoria plates, with amber teacups, blue 
bowls, you can achieve artistic effects a great decorator would 
admire. . . . Fostoria now makes a complete dinner service. 
Patterns are open stock. Choose a few pieces now; add more 
when you wish. Plates and platters and vegetable dishes! Gob- 
lets, glasses and finger bowls! Candlesticks and compotes! Cereal 
dishes and soup plates! Fostoria dishes are made in amber, blue 
and green; plain, or with delicately etched, permanent designs. 
Tests of many months have proved Fostoria absolutely practical 
for serving all kinds of hot foods. A gift of Fostoria is always 
welcomed and prices are reasonable. Send for ‘*The Little Book 
About Glassware,’’ free. Address The Fostoria Glass Company, 
Dept. V. F.11 , Moundsville, W. Va. 











Fostoria now mak: 
@ complete dinny 
service. Every pies 
of Fostoria leans 
our factory bearin 
this brown and 
white label. 
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Leads the World in Moter Car Value 





The Luxury 
7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor 





Everywhere the power-ability of the big Nash 7-bear- 
ing crankshaft “Enclosed Car” motor in the new 
Advanced Six models is creating comment. 

People are speaking of it in a way that clearly indi- 
cates it has revealed to them a luxury of motion in- 
comparably finer than any previous experience. 














a new crankcase “breather” which prevents crankcase 
dilution; a new type motor muffler, which increases 
operative quietness; a newinstrument board, indirectly 
illuminated, with all instruments including a hydro- 
static gas gaugeina single panel underglass; newdouble 
beam headlights with control on the steering wheel; 
motor heat control by new thermo- 





As you know the 7-bearing crankshaft 
design is now the most modern motor 
construction—the world’s smoothest type. 


It develops a power-flow of almost magic- 
al smoothness and quietness. 


And further deepening operative silence 
is the Nash standard practice of heavily 
insulating the motor from the frame with 
rubber cushions at the motor supports. 





Nash also provides inthesenew Advanced 
Six models such important attractions as: 


am Xe 
NEW 
Advanced Six 


4-Passenger 


Victoria 
$1790 


f. o. b. factory 


Wire wheels optional 


~*~ at slight extra cost j/- 


static water regulator; a new oil screen 
“agitator” preventing oil coagulation in 
coldest weather; and an electric clock. 


Andas standard equipment Chase Velmo 
Mohair Velvet upholstery, attractive van- 
ity case and smoking set; air cleaner, oil 
purifier, gasolinefilter, full force-feedlubri- 
cation, 4-wheel brakes and 5 disc wheels. 


For further convenience the Victoria 
has beneath the rolling slope of the rear 
deck a large compartment for luggage. 








of Ultra Power-Smoothness 
World’s Smoothest Type 


(4265) 

















THE 


New hall Hat 


ST. JAMES STREET, Zhe correct felt hat 
for Fall, made to our special order by 
Stetson, the leading American maker, 
blocked in accordance with an original 
English model from our London hatter. 
Featured in the new shade that 
will prevail this season 
priced at *10.00 


The English hat as produced originally 
in London ts also available, *12.00 


YORK STREET, the famous hat of the 
past three years, continues in popularity. It 
is exclusive with us, and available in the 


new as well as the staple shades,*7.00 


ER IRIPLER & [O. 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 
Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46°" STREET 


New York 
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and I doubt if he is himself). 
For Mr. Mencken would then be 
deprived of his only pleasure in 
life—that of telling us what, is 
wrong with America. I read The 
American Mercury, and admire much 
of it, but it isn’t my Bible, and it 
nearly always manages to irritate me 
by its harping on the one subject of 
America’s rawness. I sincerely believe 
that if the destructionists could be per- 
suaded to turn their talents toward 
the creation of literature for litera- 
ture’s sake, not for the sake of re- 
forming America, that more good 
would be accomplished than the de- 
structionists dream of, 

Carl Van Vechten has no reverence 
for America, but neither does he con- 
sider himself a God-appointed re- 
former. He is, rather, a reporter, with 
a smart “colyumist’s” trick of attract- 
ing attention. He writes lightly, with 
ease, and without quotation marks, 
which device he seems to have hit upon 
as a clever way of proving that he is 
different. In Firecrackers and The 
Tattooed Countess he achieves a smart 
sophistication, qualifying as a stylist 
with a Continental flavour. His latest 
contribution, Nigger Heaven, throws 
him back into the rank of his American 
contemporaries with a mission, but it 
is excellent reporting, in spite of his 
too-evident fear of offending, on one 
hand, the aesthetic feelings of the 
whites, and, on the other hand, the 
sensitiveness of the Negroes, whom he 
honestly tries to understand and with 
whom he is deeply sympathetic in their 
struggle for a right to live and work 
and love. It was a spiky fence to 
straddle, but Mr. Van Vechten does it 
fairly well, except in the character of 
his heroine, Mary Love, who is a straw 
figure, lacking the picturesque savais- 
ery of her black blood and the forcz- 
fulness of character with which her 
white blood might have been expected 
to endow her. The book will prob- 
ably please neither the whites nor 
the blacks very keenly. Passages 
of description in the beginning and 
toward the end of the book are extra- 
ordinarily vital and colourful, for in 
them Mr. Van Vechten forgets his 
mission and allows his clever pen to 
dance as madly as the half-savage 
characters he describes. 

Not all reporter-novelists write with 
the brilliance and ease of the deft Mr. 
Van Vechten. But some of these grad- 
uate reporters turned novelist write 
with more conscience and with pencil- 
clutching, heavy handed sincerity, 
labelling their efforts realism. Theo- 
dore Dreiser, with his great, slow- 
thinking brain, his feeling of kinship 
with middle-class people, his humourless 
eves—seeing everything and recording 
it in infinite, painful detail, is a good 
reporter, though not an inspired one. 
He has a great deal to say and he con- 
scientiously tells it. 

Of the bald, ruthless realists, those 
who scorn to dress up a story with the 
beauty of words skillfully chosen, 
Ruth Suckow and Sherwood Anderson 
achieve distinction by their sincerity, 
though a bit cursed with “missions” 
and “messages.”” Anderson is develop- 
ing a new deftness and a sort of style, 
though I found Dark Laughter 


emotionally cold. 


Ben Hecht, in spite of his love fo, 
the bawdy and_ shockingly obscene, 
achieves a sort of delirious prog 
beauty in Eric Dorn, Humpty Dumpt, 
and Coint Bruga, though the latter js 
tinged with a curiously bitter malice. 
Hecht can describe emotions and mep. 
tal processes with more brevity and 
brilliance than any other American 
author, but he can conceive of fey 
emotions and few mental processes nor 
intimately connected with seduction, 

Cabell, I should say, is destined ty 
live, to become a classic, although 
censorious librarians will undoubtedly 
keep his most perfect conception, Jur. 
gen, out of the reach of “young peo. 
ple.” Cabell writes with such a fastidj. 
ous pen that, on first reading, his books 
appear to be froth, but that froth 
holds, under its whipped cream sur. 
face, strange, fantastic, almost fright. 
ening significances. He writes with an 
Englishman’s charming, easy detach. 
ment about everything, even sex! He 
has a genius for creating characters 
that his readers love tenderly. Without 
quite realizing why, I find myself 
loving Jurgen of the poetic imagina- 
tion, who possesses the gift for brilli- 
ant, fantastic conversation with which 
Cabell endows most of his favourites; 
thinking tenderly of grim old Cos) 
of the Rocks, a stubborn, grumbling 
patriarch, with a great love glowing 
in his heart; Dom Manuel, tall, squint- 
ing, and gray, stirs me deeply, though 
he is seen but in shadow and through 
the eyes of his followers. 

Cabell dreamed a fantastic dream, 
and out of that dream grew book 
after book. And though that idea was 
impossible make-believe, it seems to 
the reader the realest thing in the 
world, while the Cabell magic is 
working. In Jurgen and Figures of 
Earth and The Cream of the Jest, 
Cabell, through some magical muta- 
tion, transforms dreams and _ visions 
of purple and rose and gold into hv- 
man beings, and brings the most pr- 
cious and delicate of illusions down to 
the most ordinary ken. 

But The Biography, as Cabell calls 
his shelf of books, is ended. Perhaps 
he spun the cobweb of his dreams too 
fine. At any rate, Cabell, unless he is 
to go down to posterity as the man 
who dreamed only one dream, must 
find a new field for his genius. 

English novelists, with the excep- 
tion of those numerous earnest young 
writers who persist in telling the entire 
story of their lives, from_ birth, 
through public schools and Oxford, to 
war and death, are not so concerned 
with realism and reform as our ow’ 
American novelists. To judge by Mer- 
rick, Locke, Meredith, Barrie, and 
Galsworthy, English authors dare to 
be more romantic than our own Writ 
ers. Perhaps that is one reason why 
they are so popular over here. 

One curious manifestation of our 
craving for romance is the meteoric 
success of Michael Arlen, Arlen’ 
books are pseudo-sophisticated versions 
of the Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth’s 
tales of dukes and earls who loved 
governesses and gardeners’ daughters. 
Stripped of his smart cloak of words, 
his plots will hardly bear analysis. 
When I began The Green Hat, I 

(Continued on page 124) 
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eauty in furniture often reveals itself in 
6B the simplest forms, the hewn timbers 
hiding no secret of the artificer’s pride in his 
handicraft. © VW DYWY YW DY WY 


( Thus, in the library pictured above, one 
may be captivated by the charm of an old 
Spanish chest, surmounted by a cabinet of 
tooled leather panels supporting an ancient 
ship model. << Crudely fashioned after 
the manner of Iberian artisans, this rugged 
piece contributes poignant contrast to the 
more elaborate, richly carven sofa and 


tables, lending color and interest, and a 


© 1926. N. Y. G. 

















New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


feeling of restraint withal, to its surroundings. 


Q The full possibilities of this intriguing idea 
may be visualized at these Galleries—not 
alone in the profusion of furniture and related 
incidentals here, but in the fascinating manner 
in which rare antiquities and hand-wrought 
reproductions of historic examples are 


_arranged in a series of decorative ensembles. 


Q Before a sympathetic background such 
objects grow upon one’s affection with 
further acquaintance, until the purpose of 
utility is almost forgotten in the joy of their 
companionship. © VY Vv vw vw &W 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Mavdigon Avenue, 482 and 49% Streets 
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The Sands of the Desert 


Yield Styles for 






Knit Neckwear~ 


DDEN beneath the torrid Fy 
sands of the Gobi Desert, lie 





the ruins of Turfan—ancient 
centre of arts and culture. 
bility and hostile Mongolian Tribes- 
men have hampered archaeologists in 
bringing to light the splendors of its 
erstwhile glory. 


Inaccessi- 


( But discoveries to date have revealed art 
designs never seen before—combining the 
classic art of Greece with that of ancient 
China and Tibet before the Mongolian con- 
quest. 


@ Berkley Knit stylists have been quick to 
adapt these wondrous discoveries to knit neck- 
wear. Berkley Knit Turfans are patterns of 
rare beauty—irreproachable in style and 
extraordinary in tone combinations. 


@ Prevailing colors are Malabar, Sage Green, 
Cedarwood and the newer Blues—sparkling 
in tone and faultless in taste. 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY 


1326 VINE STREET :: 


200 Fifth Ave., New York Ciry 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BERKLEY KNIT 


The Tie of a Thousand Knots 
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thought I had discovered a very clever 
new stylist, a man who dressed his 
pages with ropes of pearls. But I 
soon found that the pearls, like his 
lords and ladies, were synthetic. 
Arlen has created one man and one 
woman, or rather, he has created 
formulae which he labels “hero” and 
“heroine”. ‘ His heroine must be ex- 
ceptionally lovely, must be a “lady of 
quality’—a phrase which Monsieur 
Arlen rolls under his tongue as if it 
were a piece of hard, sweet candy— 
must talk as cleverly as the characters 
in a French farce and as naughtily, 
and must, before Arlen will have any- 
thing to do with her, have lost her 
virtue. The hero must be as beautiful 
as the heroine, though in a more virile 
way, must also talk like the characters 
in a French farce, and must have a 
quixotic sense of honour which will 
lead him into impossible situations 
where he may have a chance to be a 
perfect foil for the lovely and un- 
virtuous heroine. Arlen’s plots are all 
slight variations of the same bedroom 
farce. As for his minor characters, 
they are all pale copies of the hero 
and heroine, all are witty, debonair 
and unvirtuous. Arlen’s one serious 
concern with them is to see that an 
Armenian is always included in the 
dramatis personae. The Arlen shelf 
of books, produced with amazing 
rapidity, plainly betray a middle-class 
viewpoint, the viewpoint of the de- 
voted sycophant of the fantastic world 
which he imagines exists on the other 
side of closed doors. Of course I 
know nothing from personal experi- 
ence of English society—Mr. Arlen’s 
beloved Mayfair—but I have a hunch 
that the real lords and ladies are truly 
amazed at their portraits and wish 
they could talk only half as brilliantly 
as Mr. Arlen makes them converse on 
his cream-tinted, deckle-edged pages. 


_novelist 


But the Englishman who gives m 
more unalloyed delight than any othe 
author is Aldous Huxley. It is hard, 
I find, to put my finger on the quality 
that endears Huxley to me. It become 
more elusive as I search for it. Hig 
plot, of course, is negligible. 
would prefer not to have one at aj] 
but for the fact that readers do » 
insist on a “story”. His style is his 
chief charm. But he embroiders the 
lovely patterns of his sentences with 
pearls of information, strewing them 
with a lavish, careless gesture, as if 
little ashamed of his amazing fund of 
knowledge on every subject under the 
sun. My chief ambition at present js 
to know one-tenth as much about al] 
the charming things and places in th 
world as do Aldous Huxley and 
James Branch Cabell. Their erudition, 
and their absence of snobbishness and 
showmanship, fascinate me. Jus 
reading one book of Huxley’s-—Thog 
Barren Leaves, for instance, or that 
charming book of travel essays, Along 
the Road, makes me far more dissatis. 
fied with being a crude, uncultured 
American than all the issues of The 
American Mercury put together. 

When anyone asks me which single 
book of all that I have read I like the 
most, I answer, “Somerset Maugham’s 
Of Human Bondage”. 1 have read it 
four times and will probably read it 
once a year for the rest of my life 
I have almost the same fondness for 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All 
Flesh, which I have read three times, 
Butler has done more than any other 
writer to champion the cause of free- 
dom for children, but aside from the 
mission of the book it is fascinating 
entertainment. We need an American 
who can write as under 
standingly and profoundly of the 
relationship between parents and 
children, 





1. C-H-I-C-K-E-N, 
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Von Tilzer. 
5. Clare Kummer. 
6. Hiawatha. 
7. Marie Dressler. 
8. Tammany. 
9 


117 Park Row, New York. 
10. Chinatown, My Chinatown. 


Over There. 
1 9 


14. Mister Dooley. 


16. Mabel McKinley. 
17. Jesse Lasky. 





ANSWERS TO POPULAR SONG QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON PAGE 58 


. The Delaney Song Book published from 1892 until 1916 at | 


11. Leo Feist paid George M. Cohan $25,000 for the rights to 


2. My Gal Sal, usually known as Frivolous Sal. By Paul Dreiser. 
13. Lilluokulani of Hawaii, who wrote Aloha Oe. 


And young Marconi eats macaroni 


With Mister Dooley, ooley, ooley, oo. 
15. Yes, We Have No Bananas. 


(Epitor’s Nore: All the songs mentioned in 


this questionnaire were written since 1900) -_ 


. Budweiser’s a Friend of Mine, Under the Anheuser-Busch and | 
Down Where the Wurtzburger Flows. 
3. Bill Bailey, the hero of two very popular songs: Ain’t Data | 
Shame and Won’t You Come Home, Bill Bailey? . | 
4. Take Me Up With You, Dearie, by Junie McRee and Albert 
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EDWIN FROST JOHNSON, FOR 39 YEARS 
A GORHAM MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


HE pert skxitut of the Gorham 


Master Craftsmen is quickly 


evidenced by this array of Gorham 
Sterling flatware. It embraces all 
appropriate forms 
each worthy of its silver; each an 
investment in fine art and precious 
‘ i] AA metal. 
Covington § ZZ 


of ornament, 


fare) Your jeweler will gladly show 


you any of these patterns. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Foren tine C hantilly St. Dunstan 


Covington he Mythologique 
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The 


Outdoors Blanket of America’ 
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Miss Leatrice Joy, Cecil 
B. DeMille star, finds 
her historic Pendleton 
Indian Blanket adding 
comfort to the occasion 
and color to her out- 
doors ensemble. 











Interwoven with Romance and Utility 


| poneoacrnd Inp1AN BianxeEtTs make outdoor sports the 
more enjoyable by providing the protective warmth of 
virgin wool, skillfully spun and woven. They are pictur- 
esque, too, in their rich, colorful patterns, and romantic 
in their background of Indian art and usage. 


Since early pioneer days, ‘‘Pendletons’’ have been made 
exclusively for the Indian, their designs and coloring more 
truly interpretive of his racial instincts and tribal prefer- 
ences than he could reproduce by his own crude methods of 
weaving; their quality more enduring under the hardship 
to which his blankets were subjected. 


But now the white man has come to appreciate the color- 
ful beauty of Pendleton Indian Blankets, their symbolism 
of outdoor life and the art of a vanishing race, and has ap- 
propriated them to his own needs—for motoring, camping, 
canoeing, at the games, on the beaches, for all Winter 
sports, in the rooms at college and around the home. 

In a wide variety of true Indian designs and colors, 


genuine **Pendletons’’ are sold by 3000 dealers through- 
out America. If yours cannot supply you, write to 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


General Sales Offices: Portland, Oregon 
Eastern Office: ro1 Franklin St., N.Y. City ! 
Pendleton, Orc,, Washougal, Wa., Eurcka, Cal. : 


Mills: 













Manufacturers 
ofthe 
celebrated 
Pend leton 
Bed 
Blankets 
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VANITY FAR 


The Vanishing Amateur 


(Continued from page 77) 


Perhaps this teaches us a great moral 
lesson—the virtue of amateurism is its 
own reward (in dollars and cents). 

I anticipate being severely criticized 
for this statement, for our Helen is a 
young lady of much pulchritude and 
charm. Already she is the reigning 
goddess of sports, She differs consid- 
erably from Suzanne, who has a dis- 
position that only a mother could put 
up with. 

“Why,” I will be asked, “should not 
this lovely and accomplished girl who 
comes of poor but estimable parents 
make an honest penny for herself? It 
is not violating the law of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association.” My 
patriotism will be impugned and I 
may lay myself open to the chance of 
an open assault, for the followers of 
our Helen are susceptible and even to 
hint the appearance of professionalism 
in the same breath with the name of 
the fair Helen is blasphemy. 

But if Miss Helen Wills, even 
though she is now a junior at the 
University, happened to be ranked 
under the first ten instead of being the 
women’s champion, would this syndi- 
cate, recognizing her sheer literary 
ability, seek her out and implore her 
to sign her own contract to write 
articles on tennis? I remain brutal 
enough to doubt it. 

“Why, she writes her own stuff,” 
shouted one of her young defenders. 
“Don’t you dare compare her to Babe 
Ruth or Jack Dempsey and all that 
purely faked stuff. She works hard 
over her stuff.” One would risk his 
physical well-being by saying that it 
read like it, or asking whether she 
would be forced to burn the midnight 
oil, were she not a tennis champion. 

Suzanne is literary, too. She pro- 
duced a book, called The Love Match. 
It was first brought out in England 
but it was not heard of until an enter- 
prising American publisher found a 
copy of it in a London bookstall and 
bought the American rights. Suzanne 
had forgotten all about it because 
when the correspondent of a New 
York newspaper said to her, “Con- 
gratulations, I hear that your book is 
going very well in the States,” Suzanne 
in bewilderment asked, “What book?” 

Let us try to be charitable to Su- 
zanne, even though her temperament 
has grated upon us. Of course, it is 
impossible for us to condone this step 
aside. But let us regret that it was not 
possible for some good man to have 
made an honest woman of her (speak- 
ing amateurishly) and given her his 
name and his cheque book to have 
averted her downfall from the ama- 
teur ranks. 

Admitted that she had to make a 
living for herself and Lenglen Pére 
and Lenglen Mére and the little dog, 
Gyp, it does seem tragic that she must 
don the gowns of Patou and sell the 
charms of her tennis on the public 
courts. But it is largely filial piety 
that moves her to make the sacrifice. 
The Japanese, you know, extol the 
virtues of the young woman who 
passes the tea as a geisha to lift the 
mortgage from the old homestead at 
Nagasaki or Kobe. From many points 
of view, Suzanne is the noble and 
dutiful daughter selling her great 
talent to the highest bidder to keep the 


sheriff away from the old home on the 
Riviera. All credit to Lenglen Pére, who 
begged her not to make the sacrifice, 

Mr. William Tilden 2nd has beey 
a constant annoyance to the heads of 
the United States Lawn Tennis Aggo. 
ciation. Those gentlemen are very 
earnest fellows and naturally possessed 
of no very keen sense of humour, 
When the association broke the news 
to Mr. Tilden that he could not report 
tennis matches in which he participated 
that genius declared flatly that he was 
an author and that he could not and 
would not give up his art. But he did, 

Later he made an excursion into the 
silent drama and announced that this was 
his art. He would not have the time 
to do himself justice in the Davis Cup 
play. Instead of expressing alarm the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association 
said, “Really,” or something of the 
sort. 

Then Mr. Tilden became an actor. 
producer and again intimated that he 
might have to give up tennis for his 
art. The Lawn Tennis Association’s 
attitude was disconcerting. It ex. 
pressed no concern whatever. If Mr, 
Tilden wished to immolate his tennis 
upon the altar of his art that was his 
business. Of course there could be no 
insinuation to the effect that Mr. Til. 
den profited either directly or indi- 
rectly through the ballyhoo obtained 
through his prowess on the courts. It 
is obvious that as many-sided an artist 
as Mr. Tilden would scorn such aii, 

He has made a great sacrifice or 
rather a succession of sacrifices pour le 
sport. Since his defeat early in the 
season by Vincent Richards, his closest 
American rival, Tilden has decided to 
pass up his dramatic art entirely for 
the time being and concentrate on what 
the sports writers call a come-back. 
This is not because the title of cham- 
pion has any commercial value but 
Mr. Tilden happens to be of a self- 
sacrificing nature. You never read 
about him without learning that he 
has just made a sacrifice. 

Mr. Tilden no longer is champion. 
He will have more time to devote to 
his arts. He should feel relieved of a 
great responsibility that was weighing 
him down. And yet he does not seem 
altogether happy about it. 

But this exposé is not an arraign- 
ment of Mr. Tilden or of lawn tennis. 
It is an inquest on amateurism, which, 
British sports writers maintain, is de- 
pressingly defunct in the United States. 
I am taking up tennis at the start be- 
cause the heads of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association made a very 
brave attempt to define amateurism 
and to keep the players under their 
jurisdiction,. amateurs in thought, 
word and deed. 

It is my notion that the amateurs 
were making their last stand in tennis 
and in intercollegiate football. But 
now we are faced with the alarming 
fact—if we permit ourselves to viewit 
with alarm—that the most colourful 
figures in both of these sports have 
turned professional and under the 
management of the same Mephistoph- 
elean promotor, Mr. C. C. Pyle. 

Mr. Pyle seems to be the most 
prominent serpent in the garden of ama- 
teurism and the two who have partaken 

(Continued on page 130) 
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CINE-KODAK 
MOVIES 


Hold waist high or A D ream Come True Hold eye level > 


waist high — and 
Just press the release. 


«ve level —and just 
press the release. 


HINK of the thrill of it—movies you make yourself. Press the release 

on your Ciné-Kodak and you’re making movies. ‘Turn the switch on your 
Kodascope and you’re seeing them. That’s how easy it is —and the expense 
is little as you’ ll see. 

To add variety to the evening’s entertainment professional photoplays may 
be reasonably rented from Kodascope Libraries, Inc.—there are over four 
hundred feature dramas, comedies, animated cartoons from which to pick 
your program. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat 46.5 lens, is priced 
at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat £ 3.5, at an even hundred. The Kodascope 
C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope, and screen — as low as 


140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If 
your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., tie Kast city 
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Gardenias _re- 
lievemosttaste- 
fully the severe 
black of formal 


attire, 


Orchids are but one of scores 
of flowers appropriate for 
milady’s toilette. 









VANITY FAR 


LOWERS are the birth- 

right of Beauty. To her, 
their fragrant freshness 
murmuts a message no poet 
could pen. And, being a 
woman, she understands 
. . . . and appreciates. 
There is one “just-right” flower to 
match every mood .... to adorn 


every gown. Your florist will know. 
Seek his friendly counsel. 








oe 


Your florist will telegraph . 
flowers anywhere, any time. 
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You expect them in a Jordan 


ARMTH — comfort — broad 


vision — safety —- simplicity — 


all the things that good taste dictates. 
You expect them in the Jordan. 


Fabrics that are pleasingly different 
—old New England hardware— 
optional colors. 


A straight eight motor that is smooth 
almost beyond belief — powerful — 


silent—-yet with a wallop that brings 
a pleasing thrill the moment that you 
touch the throttle. 


Balanced—low to the ground—good 
looking — fast — the kind of a car 
that people turn and look at in the 
traffic. 


Yes, there’s something about the 
Jordan. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JORDAN 
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-~and ‘for the health of little children 


To thousands of users, the fact that Frigidaire tion of a quarter million users, and is guaranteed 
Its beauty is apparent. Its 


s food clean, pure, wholesome and healthful. by Genet 
appreciated only through 


] r ¢ _ > "a ~onvenien 
is ample reward for its purchase. And in the convenien 
thousands of Frigidaire-equipped homes where OWPETSAID. 
cnhudren are living the fact th it fox xl is being Quar tity production has effected ect 

g, tl hi: being ity | , 
are reflected in greater values and | 





mnomies that 
Wer prices. 


1,, 1s ty - t r hy Fr 1 , ) 
Y guarce”d from contamination Dy I rigicaire ’ 
? é .} 


C cecil sae : ars. Frigidaire is today within the reach of every 
Is ( stil greater importance, 1 9 ’ s if 
° home that has electric current. 
7s lee tc Aonendakio nie a as . 1 1 >: 1 . 
I ire is dependable, economical and — Please remember that Frigidaire is the name of the 





, ‘ . a ‘ 
mglived has been demonstrated to the satisfac- — electric refrigerator made only byGeneral Motors. 





FRIGIDAIRE, Dept. Y-44, Dayton, Ohio. | 
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Please send me a copy of the Frigidaire 
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Sedan, $895—De Luxe Sedan, $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Now Drive THE CAR/ 


Only those who have driven a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car BUILT RECENTLY can fully ap- 
preciate all that Dodge Brothers have accom- 
plished during the past few months. 





So swiftly has improvement followed improve- 
ment, that today the car, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is a different and incomparably finer vehicle. 


The announcement of smart new body lines and 
attractive color combinations first attracted gen- 
eral favor. But since then, improvements even 
more fundamental have been accomplished 
mechanically. 


Drive the car NOW! Observe its impressive 
new silence, smoothness and elasticity of perform- 
ance, and you will then begin to realize just how 
vital and varied these and other later improve- 
ments actually are. 


DonoGsce GRoTHERS ING. DETROIT 


Dovnce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 





13, POINT HAND TAILORED 
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ener iereisiay skill in design and 
hand tailoring produces in Good- 
man €# Suss Clothes that air of conserva- 
tive smartness which commends itselt 
to men who have a fine appreciation of 
authentic correctness. Choice materials 
in obviously smart colorings and weaves 


lend added distinction. 


The Whitehall overcoat is typical of 
that fastidious attention to detail which 
makes our seasonal models the smartest 
versions of the smartest fashions. 


Soldtby America’s 


representative merchants 


GOODMAN & SUSS 


CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 











|} AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 








VANITY FAR 


The Vanishing Amateur 


(Continued from page 126) 


ot his certified cheques have been driven 
out by the various amateur associations 
with their flaming swords. Before we 
start the pillorying of Pyle let us con- 
sider first the extent of his iniquity. 
But for him “Red” Grange might 
now be a bond salesman with a list of 
clients from the alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. But for him Suzanne 
Lenglen might have the Queen of 
England still waiting for her at Wim- 
bledon. 

For one thing Mr. Pyle is no hypo- 
crite and he will sooner or later bring 
this entire problem of amateurism to 
a head. A year from now let us see 
whether “Red” Grange is still selling 
touchdowns or cursing the day he was 
steered away from becoming a bond 
salesman, 

Let us wait a year in the case of 
Suzanne. It may be then that when 
she says her evening prayer—for even 
professionals may be devout—that it 
will be “God bless pére and mére and 
little Gyp and Mr. Pyle.” Or it may 
be that Suzanne will be making re- 
marks that will still further menace 
Franco-American amity. Whatever 
happens Mr. Pyle will be the instru- 
ment of eliminating some of the hypoc- 
risy from the problem, which will 
make him a public benefactor. 

There has been much brooding over 
the subject of amateurism. It does 
seem strange that while the amateur is 
highly regarded in sport, he is avoided, 
detested and dreaded in the arts, for 
instance. We shun amateur acting, 
amateur writing and amateur painting 
but we must have our amateurs in 
sport. The amateur artist is even more 
sincere and more willing than the 
amateur sportsman but his very sin- 
cerity and willingness make him all 
the more boresome. 

In the series of articles that will ap- 
pear in Vanity Fair, there will be an 
effort to trace the decadence of ama- 
teurism and this is difficult because of 
the various definitions of the word and 


. er! . 
- the various interpretations placed upon 


them by the different associations goy. 
erning the various amateur sports 
The cynic’s definition is, “An amateur 
is an athlete who will not accept 
cheques,” inferring that the proof of 
flagrant violations of amateur rules 
is exceedingly difncult to get. 

It is only once in a while that such 
proof comes to light. A short time 
ago an amateur hockey player sued an 
amateur hockey association in Boston 
for back wages due him for his sery. 
ices as an amateur hockey player, He 
alleged that it was the custom of the 
management and its understanding 
with the players that the weekly salary 
would be left in a tobacco tin in the 
box office every Saturday night. 

On successive Saturday nights this 
trusting amateur went to the tobacco 
tin and lifted the lid. He found it as 
bare as the cupboard of Mother Hub. 
bard, so he went to the courts to estab. 
lish his amateur rights. This arouses 
some terrible suspicions: Are there 
tobacco tins on the tennis courts, the 
golf links, the track and field and 
even on the gridiron? 

There is this to consider. First we 
must have a comprehensive definition 
of the word “amateur,” understand. 
able in all civilized countries. This 
looks like a task of a century’s duration 
for the League of Nations. And then, 
after we get the definition, what are 
we going to do with it? The world 
is spending billions annually on sports, 
Professional sports become more ze. 
spectable every day. Familiarity with 
the evil one, at present impersonated 
by Mr. Pyle, may convince us that our 
ideas. of amateurism have been tommy- 
rot all along and that, after all, pro- 
fessional frankness is better than ama- 
teur hypocrisy. 

At any rate, our amateurs are van- 
ishing like the bison and the Indian, 
When the League of Nations arrives 
at the definition we may learn that 
there never were any amateurs. 


A Wild Western Union 


(Continued from page 66) 


Syosset 26 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
STAYING ON TO SEE THE FUN PARTY 
REINFORCED TODAY BY ONE SPE- 
CIALIST TWO TRAINED NURSES TWO 
YOUNG HARVARD MEN THREE FOL- 
LIES GIRLS AND A MR AND MRS 
SMITH 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 27 September 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET 
LONG ISLAND NY 
PLEASE REPORT PROGRESS OF HOUSE 
PARTY DAILY WHO ON EARTH ARE 
MR AND MRS SMITH 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


Syosset 28 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
THEY DONT SEEM TO KNOW 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 29 September 
MR AND MRS SMITH 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET 
LONG ISLAND NY i 
FORGIVE MY CURIOSITY BUT Ww 
ASKED YOU TO STAY AT MY HOUSE 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


Lake Placid 30 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET 
LONG ISLAND NY 
PLEASE HAVE SMITHS REMOVED 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


Syosset 1 October 


JOHN HARFWYTE 

LAKE PLACID NY 
CALIFORNIAN AND FRIENDS Haye 
DEPARTED IN HASTE WITH FOLLE 
GIRLS STOP MOTHER AND DAUGH 


R 
STOP MR AND MRS SMITH IN you 
ROLLS ROYCE WITH ALL THE SILVER 
STOP AM STAYING ON 

ARTHUR FREEMAN 
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rette 


--MARLBORO 





that starts Wel/~ 


20 for 20¢ 
















wins favor as you smoke” 


sold everywhere 





and ends Yep» Se 


new friend ¢ Tv nae Cigarettes have. found a 


place of honor in pockets and hand- 

bags di leaders in almost every club and 
community in the United States. : 

Tried them yet? Say MARLBORO 


next time you walk up to a cigar counter ! 
They lend an added charm to smoking. 


Mild as May 
ZO fer 20% 


ARLBORO 


CIGARETTES 


Created by PHILIP MORRIS & Co., Ltd., Inc. 





OTHE RICHNESS OF 
THE ORIENTAL LEAF 
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Correct Style Too! 


T’S built chiefly for comfort—the Live Leather Belt 
(it stretches). Yet it’s chock full of dashing style and 
good looks. Clings snugly to your waistline, yet gives with every 
move. Why not select yours today in just the width, style and shade 
you like. Look for the gold display sign at some convenient smart 
shop. Live Leather Garters too! Guaranteed 52 weeks’ wear. 


McLELLAN & MERRILL, Inc., Sole Manufacturers an@ Distributors for Live LEATHERPRODUCTS INC. 
53 Wadsworth Street Cambndge, Mass. 





LEATHER 


GENUINE 


IT STREFGHES 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 53) 


I am. You aren’t here just to make 
men mad at the sight of you! *You 
are merely playing a practical joke 
on me to drive me completely out of 
my senses.” 

“Tt will be too late, go!” 

Fridolin did not want to hear. 
“Will all these people take leave of 
each other with a kiss on the hand? 
It doesn’t look like it.” 

And he pointed to a couple-dancing 
to the mad melody of the piano in 
the glaring mirrored room—glowing 
bodies against blue, red and yellow 
silk. No one paid any heed to Fri- 
dolin now except the woman at his 
side: they were standing quite alone 
in the dark middle room. 

“Tt’s the last minute,” she whis- 
pered. “Fly!” 

“Come with me.” 

She shook her head vehemently, in 
utter despair. 

Fridolin laughed again and did not 
recognize his laughter. “You tell me 
an untruth. Did these men and women 
come here to excite, then to cheat 
each other? Who can stop your leav- 
ing with me if you want to?” 

She breathed deeply and bent her 
head. 

“Ah, now I understand,” he said, 
“this is a punishment you have meted 
out to those who come here uninvited. 
You couldn’t have conceived a 
crueller one. Let me out, grant me 
a pardon. Punish me _ differently. 
Only don’t make me go without you!” 

“You’re mad. I can’t leave here 
with you, no more—than I could 
with anyone else. And whoever should 
try to follow me would forfeit his 
life.” 

Fridolin was as if drunk—not only 
because of her sweet-scented body and 
fiery red mouth; not only because of 
the devastating fear held by this room, 
or the voluptuous secrets surrounding 
him;—he was drunk and at the same 
time thirsty, with all the adventures 
of this night, none of which had 
reached a finale; drunk with himself, 
with his daring, with the change he 
felt in himself. And with his hand 
Fridolin touched the veil thrown 
about her head, as if to pull it off. 

She grabbed his hands. “One night 
it occurred to someone to tear off a 
veil during a dance. The mask was 
torn from his face and he was whipped 
out of the room.” 

“And—she?: ” 

“Perhaps you read of a beautiful 
young girl . . . it was only a few 
weeks ago . . . who took poison on 
her wedding day?” 

He remembered, even the name. He 
mentioned it. Was it not a girl from 
a Royal House who was engaged to 
an Italian prince? 

She nodded. 

Suddenly one of the cavaliers stood 
before him, the noblest of them all, 
the only one in white; and with a 
short, polite, but curt bow, he claimed 
the woman Fridolin was talking to. 
It seemed to Fridolin as though she 
hesitated for a moment. But the 
other man had already taken her in 
his arms and danced away with her, 
joining the other couples in the bright 
hall. 

Fridolin found himself alone and 


this sudden desertion came over hin 
like a-frost. He looked around. 4; 
this moment no one seemed concerned 
about him, Perhaps this was his lay 
chance to escape unscathed. Wha 
still held him in this corner, where }, 
could feel unseen and unnoticed? The 
disgrace of an inglorious and some. 
what ridiculous retreat; the unstille 
desire for the body, whose scent stil] 
lingered about him; or the though, 
that everything that had happened gy 
far was possibly a test of his courage, 
and that the heavenly woman might 
be his prize? That he did not know 
himself. However, it was obvious to 
Fridolin that this anxiety was no 
longer bearable and that he had to 
make an end to it in the face of al] 
possible danger. Whatever he resolved 
to do, it could not cost his life. Per. 
haps he was among madmen, perhaps 
among satyrs, certainly not among 
knaves or criminals. And the ide 
came to him of stepping forward to 
denounce himself as an intruder and 
to surrender himself up like a gentle. 
man. Only thus with a noble gesture 
could this night end, if it was to mean 
more than a wild, ghastly succession 
of sombre, dreary, scurrilous and lust. 
ful adventures, none of which had 
been lived through to the end. And 
breathing more freely Fridolin pre. 
pared himself. 

Just then someone beside him whis- 
pered: “Password!” A chevalier in 
black had joined him unexpectedly, 
and, since Fridolin did not reply im. 
mediately, he repeated the question, 
“Denmark,” answered Fridolin. 

“Quite so, my dear sir; that is the 
password for the outer door. The 
password of the house, if it is not too 
much trouble?” 

Fridolin was silent. 

“You won’t be kind enough to give 
us the password of the house?” It 
sounded sharp like a knife. 

Fridolin shrugged his shoulders, 
The chevalier in black stepped into 
the middle of the room, raised his 
hand, the piano stopped, the dance 
broke off. ‘wo other cavaliers, one in 
yellow, the other in red, walked up. 
“Password?” they asked simulta 
neously. 

“Pye forgotten it,” Fridolin re 
plied, with an empty smile, feeling 
absolutely calm. 

“That’s too bad,” said the man in 
yellow, “for here, it’s all the same 
whether you’ve forgotten the pass 
word or whether you never knew it.” 

The other men drew near. The 
doors on both sides were closed. Fri- 
dolin alone wore a cowl, in the midst 
of the gaily dressed cavaliers. 

“Off with the mask!” they shouted 
as one man. As if for protection 
Fridolin stretched out his arms. It 
would be a thousand times worse to 
reveal his face amid all these masks, 
than suddenly to appear naked in a 
crowd of fully dressed people. And 
in a firm voice, he said: “If any one 
of the gentlemen feels offended by 
my appearance I stand ready to give 
satisfaction in the accepted fashion. 
But I will only remove my mask if 
all of you do likewise.” 

“Tt is not a question of satisfaction, 

(Continued on page 134) 
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THE 
PRESIDENT 


A Big Six Custom Sedan 
(for seven) 


$2245 


ining .? pao ya disc 

roadcloth or 

mohair upholstery, and other 
equipment as lifted 


car ever exclusively created for 
the American business executive and 
christened in his honor. 
It is not alone the finest Big Six Sedan 
that Studebaker has ever built, but 
one of the world’s finest cars irrespec- 
tive of price. 
The interior of its low-swung custom 
body is luxuriously upholstered in 
broadcloth or Chase mohair with 
broadlace trim—and its equipment 
includes disc wheels, four-wheel brakes 
and a ventilating system (exclusively 
Studebaker) which insures fresh air 
without drafts or moisture. 


Chase 


The President is powered with the same 
Big Six engine that recently crossed the 
continent in 86 hours and 20 minutes 
— thereby smashing all previoustrans- 
continental automobile records by 16 
hours and 25 minutes. This quiet 
Studebaker L-head motor has long 
been noted for its smooth flow of 
power and freedom from vibration — 
which can only be insured by Stude- 
baker’s big crankshaft, fully machined 
and dynamically balanced. 


We want you to see this latest and 
greatest example of Studebaker’s One- 
Profit facilities. Will you call on The 
President or shall The President call 


on you? 


A Custom Car for Captains of Commerce 


HE President is the first custom . 


Equipment 


No-draft ventilating wind- 
shield, exclusively Stude- 
baker; nickel-plated front 
and rear bumpers; Watson 
Stabilators; engine thermom- 
eter pe gasoline Ca 
on the dash; coincidental 
lock; oil filter and air purifier; 
automatic windshield clean- 
er; double rear-vision mirror; 
vanity case; smoking set; 
clock; arm rests; toggle grips; 
dome _ light, automatically 


turned on when pl rear 


door is opened; traffic signal 
light; 4-wheel brakes; full- 
size balloon tires; and two- 
beam_ nickel- plated acorn 
headlights, controlled from 
Steering-wheel 
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Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 


Don’t stay away from your dentist until 
pain drives youto him. At least twice 
a year go to your dentist for thorough 
mouth inspection. He will keep your 
teeth and gums healthy. 








Pyorrhea seizes 


4 out of 5 


Remember that four out of five who pass the 
age of forty, and thousands even younger, 
contract pyorrhea through carelessness. These 
are dental statistics. 


But you can be the lucky one out of five if 
you will exercise ordinary precaution. Let 
your dentist inspect your mouth at least twice 
a year and brush teeth and gums twice a day 
with Forhan’s. 


Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the 
night. First come tender bleeding gums. Then 
gums recede and teeth loosen in their sockets. 
Poison seeps through the system, often bring- 
ing on neuritis, rheumatism or worse. 


If you already have pyorrhea see your den- 
tist for treatment and start using Forhan’s. If 
you still are free from this scourge, brush 
your teeth and gums regularly with Forhan’s 
as a wise precaution. 


If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s 
checks or prevents pyorrhea. It contains 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use 
in their treatment of this infection. 


Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them 
7 and healthy. This pleasant tasting denti- 
rice cleans teeth thoroughly and wards off 
decay. Start using Forhan’s at once. At all 
druggists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, N.Y. 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE - 





« IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 











VANITY FAIR 


Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 132) 


but of punishment,” said the cavalier 
in red, who had not spoken previously. 

“Off with the mask!” another one 
ordered in a high pitched, insolent 
voice, which reminded Fridolin of 
the commanding tone of an officer. 
“We will tell you to your face what 
is in store for you, not to your mask.” 

“T will not take it off,” said Frido- 
lin in a still sharper tone, “and woe 
be to him who dares to touch me.” 

An arm reached out as if to tear 
off the mask, when suddenly a door 
opened and one of the women—Fri- 
dolin could not doubt which one— 
stood dressed in her nun’s robe, as he 
had first seen her. Behind her, in 
the glaringly lighted room, were the 
others, unclothed, with their faces 
veiled, huddled close together, silent, 
a panicky flock. But the door closed 
immediately. 

“Let him go,” said the nun, “I 
am ready to go his bond.” 

A short ominous silence, as if 
something terrible had happened. 
Then the black cavalier, who first 
asked Fridolin for the password, said 
to the nun: “Do you know what you 
are bringing on yourself?” 

“T know it.” 

A deep sigh went around the room. 

“You are free,” said the cavalier 
to Fridolin. “Leave this house with- 
out further delay and do not dare to 
inquire into our secrets. You have 
brazenly crossed our threshold. If you 
should try to put anyone on our trail, 
successfully or not—you are doomed.” 

Fridolin stood rigid. ‘How can 
this woman go my bond?” he asked. 

No answer. Arms pointed to the 
door, a signal that he should go 
immediately. > 

Fridolin shook his head. “Do with 
me what you will, gentlemen, I will 
not allow another human being to 
be accountable for me.” 

“Nothing you could do,” said the 
black cavalier softly, “could alter 
the destiny of this woman. If a prom- 
ise is once given here there is no 
taking it back.” 

The nun nodded slowly, in con- 
firmation of this. “Go!” she ‘said to 
Fridolin. 

“No,” he answered, raising his 
voice. “Life is worthless if I leave 
here without you. Where you come 
from, who you are—that I do not 
ask. What can it matter to you, un- 
known gentlemen, whether you finish 
this carnival comedy—even if it is 
supposed to be serious—or not. Who- 
ever you may be, gentlemen, in any 
case you lead double lives. I, however, 
do not play comedy, not even here, 
and, if I have involuntarily done so 
up to now, I stop immediately. I 
feel that I have wandered into a fate 
which has nothing to do with this 
masquerade. J will tell you my name, 
I will take off my mask and I will 
take all the consequences.” 

“Beware!” exclaimed the nun, “you 
will only ruin yourself without sav- 
ing me! Go!” And to the others, 
“Here I am, for all of you!” 

The dark gown fell from her as 
if by magic and in the glory of her 
white body she stood there. She 
reached for the veil wound about her 
forehead, hair and neck, and with a 
lovely sweeping movement she un- 


» 


wound it. It sank to the floor, dark 
hair fell over her shoulders, breasts 
and thighs—but before Fridolin could 
catch a glimpse of her face, he was 
grabbed by powerful arms, torn away 
and pushed towards the door; a mo. 
ment later he found himself in the 
foyer, the door behind him closed. A 
masked servant brought him his fur 
coat, helped him into it and the house 
door opened. As if pursued by an in. 
visible force, Fridolin rushed out. He 
stood on the street, the light behind 
him went out. Turning around, he 
saw the house standing silent, with 
barred windows through- which no 
light shone. I must remember this 
spot exactly, was his first thought. I 
must find this house again, the rest 
will be easy. 

Night surrounded him. Some dis. 
tance above him where the carriage 
was supposed to wait, a lantern 
glowed dimly. From the depths of 
the street, the funereal carriage drove 
althopgh he did not hail it. A serv. 
ant opened the door. 

“IT have my own cab,” said Frido- 
lin. The servant shook his head, 
Fridolin added, “If it has left, [ 
will walk back to town.” 

The servant dismissed this remark 
with a gesture so little like that of 
a servant, that it left Fridolin no 
other course. The coachman’s top-hat 
extended ridiculously up into the 
night. The wind was _ blowing 
strongly, across the sky flew violet 
clouds. After his previous experience, 
Fridolin saw plainly that there was 
nothing to do but step into the car- 
riage which started immediately. 

Fridolin resolved to begin to in- 
vestigate his adventure as soon as 
possible and in the face of all dan- 
ger. His existence, or so it appeared 
to him, had lost all point if he could 
not succeed in finding the mysterious 
woman, who, at this very hour, was 
paying the price of his salvation. 
What price was easy to guess. What 
cause had she to sacrifice herself for 
him? To sacrifice—was she, after 
all, a woman to whom that which 
confronted her, that which she was 
allowing to happen, was a sacrifice? 
Since she had come to this gathering 
what was its significance to her? It 
could not lave been the first time, 
for she knew a great deal about its 
customs. One of the cavaliers or all 
—a matter of indifference? Yes, 
could she be anything else but a 
courtesan? Could all these women be 
anything else? Courtesans—no doubt. 
Even if they all had some double, so 
to speak bourgeois, existence, this one 
was, after all, the life of a courte- 
san. And -perhaps what he had ex- 
perienced was nothing but a cruel 
joke they had played on him? A 
joke, which had been planned, pre- 
pared, even rehearsed, in the event 
that an uninitiate, should sneak in? 
And yet, as he recalled to his mind 
this woman who had warned him 
from the very beginning, who was 
now ready to sacrifice herself for 
him, there was something about her 
which could not possibly be a lie— 
in her voice, in-her manner, in the 
majesty of her body. Or was it only 
his, Fridolin’s, sudden appearance 

(Continued on page 138) 
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NCOMPARABLE refinements 
FOR THE BATH 











Created for those who think that taking a bath merely for the 
sake of getting clean is as uninteresting as ordering a 


dinner with an eye solely to good digestion 


Cuerclatra: 


$78, Madison Avenue, New YorR ~ ~ 68, Avenue Oe Champo - Clyrées Paris 
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SPEED 
STAMINA 


r 
A TWENTIETA CENTURY EXPRESSION OF THE FRENCH CIVILIZATION 


SMARTNESS 
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A. FRENCH CAR OF SUPREME BEAUTY AND MECHANICAL 
PERFECTION FOR THOSE AMERICANS WHO APPRECIATE 
THE BE/T GIFTZ OF THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW. 


FULLY EQUIPPED RENAULITY PRICED FROM 
$1950 TO $12,000 INCLUDING THE TAX. 




















SERVE STATION AND PARTY 





RENAULT ZIQ FIFTA AVENUE MEW VORK CITY 











776-786 ELEVENTH AVE 
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Irs a fact: Listerine, the safe antiseptic, and dandruff 
simply do not get along together. Many were incred- 
ulous when we first announced this. But the word is 
fast going around from the lips of those who have found 
how wonderfully it works. 

As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease and 
that annoying white shower on dark clothes is a warning 
of more serious scalp trouble—falling hair, possibly 
baldness. 

Try Listerine for, say, one week, every night and 
learn for yourself how remarkably it works. 
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Here’s good news for you— 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is wonderfully refresh- 
ing. And you will be amazed to see how this treatment, 
followed systematically, does the trick. Moreover, 
Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will it stain 
fabrics. And it is not greasy or smelly. 

Many of the better barber shops are now prepared to 
give you this treatment. Try Listerine for dandruff. 
You’ll be delighted with the results—Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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Exclusive, 


.... because 
we originate 
our own 


fabrics / 


A store near you 
sells 4% Clothes; 
we will name it on 
request. Wm. P. 
Goldman & Bros., 
Inc. New York City 
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a 
JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Shoe for e Men 


The markets of the world contribute their choicest 
leathers to the making of this refined, correct shoe 
for men. Leathers of unique textures and shadings— 
handsome materials—are shaped into smart, advanc- 
ed models with the zealous care of master craftsmen. 


Tue (), /. 
JOHNS ef QurpH 


TRADE 


ea (JRE SHOE 


Newark, N. J. 





Hotel Traymore 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Sturdy wingtip walking shoe 
in fine Scotch Calfskin 






















































ODDS ON THE FOX 


Hunt makes poor start when Host forgets the (non alcoholic) Vermouth 


Send for “The Confessions of a Good Mixer” by Tad Crane, to W. A. Taytor & Co., 94 Pine St., New York City 
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GLOVES SINCE 


The Daniel Hay 


GLOVERSVILLE,. N.Y. 
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are the facts 


about this 
Shaving 
Business 


HUS far no one has discovered a 

magic way to stop whiskers grow- 
ing—or to beat the good, old-fashioned 
way of taking them off with soap, water 
and a razor. Even Fougere Royale 
Shaving Cream won't do that. But it 
will make the wiriest beard respect a 
razor and give you the smoothest, most 
delightful shave you’ve ever had. 











Your druggist stands ready to help 
you prove this with a generous tube 
at fifty cents. Or we will introduce you 
to ten Fougere Royale shaves in the 


trial tube for a dime. 


ugere yal 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 






Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 

Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 

Facial Soap, 50c. 






Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 134) 


which had so miraculously changed 
her? After all that he had encoun- 
tered this night, he did not even think 
such a miracle impossible—and he 
felt that this thought was not a con- 
ceit. Perhaps there are hours, nights, 
he thought, when men who ordinarily 
have no particular power over the 
opposite sex breathe forth a strange, 
irresistible charm? 

The carriage moved on up the hill. 
In the ordinary course of events, it 
would have turned into the main road 
long before. What was being planned 
against him? Where was the carriage 
taking him? Was the comedy to have 
a sequel? And what kind? Expla- 
nation, perhaps? A gay reunion some- 
where else? Reward for successfully 
passing a test? Admission to the se- 
cret society? Undisturbed possession 
of the marvelous nun—? The win- 
dows of the carriage were shut. Frido- 
lin tried to look out and found them 
opaque. He tried to open the win- 
dows, right, left; it was impossible; 
and just as opaque, just as tightly 
shut, was the glass between him and 
the driver’s seat. He knocked on the 
panes, shouted, yelled; the carriage 
kept on going. He tried to open the 
doors, right, left; they did not budge 
under his pressure. His repeated 
shouting was lost in the rumble of 
the wheels, in the whistling of the 
wind. The cab began to jog along, 
went downhill, faster and faster. 
Fridolin, restless, terrorized, was 
about to break one of the opaque win- 
dows, when the carriage suddenly 
stopped. Both doors opened simul- 
taneously, as if by a mechanism, as 
if ironically Fridolin now had to 
choose between right and left. He 
jumped out, the floors slammed shut, 
—and the carriage drove away, 
through an open field, into the night, 
and the coachman paid not the slight- 
est heed to Fridolin. 

The sky was dark, the clouds 
chased by, the wind whistled. Frido- 
lin was standing in the snow, which 
spread a pale light about him, stand- 
ing alone with his fur coat open over 
his cowl, the pilgrim’s hat on his 
head, and he had a feeling of weird- 
ness. At a distance ran the main high- 
way. A procession of dim flickering 
street-lights pointed the direction to 
the city. Fridolin, to make a short 
cut, ran straight across the slightly 
sloping, snow-covered field, to be 
among men as quickly as possible. 
With wet feet he reached a small, 
almost dark, lane, for a while walked 
between high wooden fences, creak- 
ing in the stormy wind; round the 


next corner Fridolin entered a some-' 


what wider street, where occasional 
small houses alternated with empty 
lots. From a church tower, it struck 
three o’clock. Someone approached, 
in. a short jacket, hands in pockets, 
head drawn between shoulders, hat 
down over the face. Fridolin pre- 
pared to be attacked, but unexpectedly 
the stranger turned and ran. What 
could this mean? Fridolin asked 
himself. Then he realized that he 
probably looked strange enough, took 
the pilgrim’s hat off, buttoned his 
coat, under which the monk’s robe 
fluttered about his ankles. Again he 
turned a corner—into a_ suburban 


.was not lost. 


main highway; a man in_ peasant, 
dress passed him and greeted him x 
one salutes a priest. The ray of a 
arclight fell across a street sign on , 
corner house. Liebhartstal,—not , 
great distance from the house he ha4 
left scarcely an hour before. fy, 
a moment he was tempted to make 
his way back and to wait near th 
house for further developments, by 
he gave that thought up immediately, 
realizing that he would only fing 
himself in worse danger and woul 
come no nearer a solution of th 
puzzle. The thought of what wa 
happening at this moment in th 
villa filled him with fury, despair, 
shame, terror. This feeling was 9 
unbearable that Fridolin almost 
gretted that the tramp he had ms 
had not attacked him, yes, almost ye. 
gretted that he was not now lyine 
along the wooden fence in the fo. 
lorn street with a knife thrust by. 
tween his ribs. In this way the sens. 
less night, with its trite, broken-o7 
adventures, would have had at lea 
some sort of meaning. To return 
home, as he was about to do, appeared 
positively ridiculous. But everythixg 
Tomorrow was ap 
other day. He vowed not to reg 
until the woman, whose blazing 
beauty had intoxicated him, was found 
again. And only now he thought of 
Albertine,—but only as if she too had 
to be conquered, as if she must not be 
his again until he had deceived her 
with all the others of this night, with 
the mysterious beauty, with Pierrette, 
with Marianne, with the little Miz 
of the narrow street. And should he 
not also try to find the bold student 
who had bumped against him and 
challenge him to swords, or better 
yet, to pistols? What did another 
life, what did his own life matter? 
Was one to risk it only for duty, for 
sacrifice, never for a mood, for pis 
sion or simply to challenge fate? ! 

And again it occurred to him thot 
possibly he already carried the germ 
of a deadly disease in his body. 
Wasn’t it silly to die because a child 
sick with diphtheria had coughed in 
one’s face? Perhaps he was already 
sick. Didn’t he have fever? Wasn't 
he at this moment at home in bed, 
—and all that which he had thought 
he had lived through, nothing but 
delirium? ! 

Fridolin opened his eyes as wide as 
possible, stroked his cheek and fore 
head, felt his pulse. Hardly quick- 
ened. Everything in order. He was 
wide awake enough. 

He went along the highway toward 
the city. A few market wagons came 
up behind him, rumbled by. Now and 
then he met poorly-dressed peop's, 
for whom the day was just beginning. 
Behind the window of a café, was 
table over which a gas flame flickered. 
A fat man with a scarf about his 
neck was sitting there, his head in his 
hands, asleep. The houses were still 
in darkness, a window was lighted 
here and there. Fridolin imagined ke 
felt the way men fcel who begin t9 
wake up, felt as though he saw them 
stretch: in their beds and get ready 
for their poor miserable day. Ther 
was one ahead of him too, but not 

(Continued on page 149) 
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as SATINS with a durability found in no other silk 
fabric—so uniform in quality that the world recognizes 
them as standard—so rich in appearance that fashion pre- 
scribes them in all well-tailored garments—Skinner’s Satins. 


Skinner’s lining satins are designed and woven for lining 
service alone—they are not just ordinary silks 
adapted to lining purposes. 


Skinner inspectors in Japan: accept only the 
finest grades of raw silk. On the Skinner looms 





An Essential Good Tailoring 


THIS LINING IS 


Re ) Skinners Satin 


WHICH IS A GUARANTEE 
DURABILITY 
LOOK FOR THE NAME IN Tri SELVAGE 





This label is supplied to clothin; 
manufacturers for garments line 
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the fabric is closely woven and with extreme care to stand 
the constant wear a coat lining receives. 

In your suit and topcoat you insist on good- cloth and good 
tailoring. Why not insist on the lining you can’ be sure of? 

Look for the Skinner label. It is the “sterling” sign of the 
satin trade, and the best clothing bears it. In 
ordering from a merchant tailor 

“Look for the Name in the Selvage.” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & sons, Established 1848 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. Mills: HOLYOKE. MASS 


with Skinner's Satin. 


**LOOK FOR THE NAME 


Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. 
Dress Satins, Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 


suits and furs. 


IN THE SELVAGE” 


Linings for women’s coats, 


Skinners Satins 
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Please Him 


your husband will‘like these imported cheese sticks. 

Men like racy flavors, especially in cheese. Helder’s 
Cheese Sticks—dainty rolls of biscuit 
cheese, with just enough tang and piquancy to make 
friends with a full grown man. 


encasing moist 


Helder’s Cheese Sticks first won the favor of discerning 
hostesses. And through them, have met the men folk. In 
that way they earned a permanent place in the pantries of 
the best families. Madame uses them with salads, for after- 
noon tea, and those. midnight spreads. Monsieur trots them 
out when he’s about to shake up a tricky concoction or have 
a cold glass of a malt beverage; not to mention the many 
times he raids the pantry for “‘just a bite to eat”. 


You, too, should have a package or two of Helder’s Cheese 
Sticks always on hand. To please your husband, and to give 
) Pp ) , - 
yourself and your guests a real treat, too. 
You will probably find Helder’s Cheese Sticks 
at the shop where you buy unusual table delica- 


cies, but if you have any difficulty in buying 
them in your locality, just send us the coupon. 
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Eacu package is her- - 
metically sealed. Each = oe 
biscuit tastes as = 

though it had just left 
the oven. Holland's 
choicest cheese encas- 
ed in Holland’screamy 
pastry—imported di- 
rect by Robert L. 
Albert Company only. 


a OM 6) OM ZOF\ Me 


Tue R. L. Avsert Co., 
102 Greene Street, New York City 
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Please send me direct Ci 
or through my grocer [_| 


GROCER’S NAME 
the items checked below; find my check for $........ 


0 hermetically sealed tins of Helder’s Cheese Sticks........ $1.25 each 
(Containing 39 sticks) 
0 hermetically sealed tins of Helder’s Cheese Sticks........ $2.00 each 


(Containing 65 sticks) 
0 The Albert Sampler. . . choice imported sweetmeats ... $6.50 each 


consisting of: a 2 lb. tin of Asst. Stuffed Fruits ($2.50); atin of Helder’s Cheese Sticks ($1.25); } 1b. 

Petté Dutch Cocoa ($.50); pkg of Petté Dutch Chocolate pastilles ($.75); a chocolate Dutch 

Doll (5 inches high, for children) ($.75) and a large tin of Helder’s Spice Biscuits......... ($1.25) 
These items will be shipped postpaid and in combinations listed. 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 138) 


poor and drab. And, with a peculiar 
beating of the heart, Fridolin be- 
came joyously conscious that only a 
few hours later, in his white linen 
coat, he would be walking between 
the beds of his patients: At the next 
corner stood a horse cab, the driver 
asleep. Fridolin waked him, gave 
him his address and stepped in. 

It was four in the morning when 
Fridolin went up the stairs to his 
apartment. First he went into his 
office, carefully locked the costume ia 
a chest of drawers, and, since he did 
not want to awaken Albertine, took 
off his shoes and clothes before enter- 
ing the bedroom. He switched on the 
dim night lamp, carefully. Albertine 
lay quietly, her arms folded behind 
her neck. Her lips were half open, 
surrounded by painful shadows; this 
was a countenance Fridolin did not 
know. He leaned over Albertine’s 
forehead which contracted imme- 
diately as if shrinking from a touch; 
her expression became oddly dis- 
torted; and, still asleep, she laughed 
so shrilly that Fridolin was shocked. 
Involuntarily he called her name. She 
laughed again as if answering him, 
in a completely strained, almost un- 
canny way. Again and louder Frido- 
lin called her, Now she opened her 
eyes slowly, painfully, wide; stared 
at him as if she did not recognize him. 

“Albertine!” he called for the 
third time. Only now she seemed 
to regain her senses. An expression of 
repulsion, of fear, of terror was in 
her eyes. She raised her arms futilely 
and despairingly, her mouth remained 
open. 

“What is the matter with. you?” 
Fridolin asked breathlessly. 

And, since she still stared at him 
in terror, he added, consolingly: “It’s 
I, Albertine.’ She breathed deeply, 
tried to smile, let her arms fall on 
the blanket and, as from afar, she 
asked: “Is it morning?” 

“Soon,” Fridolin replied. “It is 
past four o’clock. I just came home.” 

She was silent. He _ proceeded: 
“The Hofrat is dead. He was dying 
already when I came,—and, of course, 
I could not—leave the _ relatives 
alone.” 

She nodded, seeming hardly to have 
heard or understood, stared through 
him into space and it seemed to Fri- 
dolin—ridiculous as the thought ap- 
peared at the moment—as if she knew 
what he had lived through this night. 
He bent over her and touched her 
forehead. She _ trembled _ slightly. 
“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked again. 

She only shook her head slowly. 
He stroked her hair. ‘Albertine, 
what’s the matter with you?” 

“J dreamed,” she said vaguely. 

“What did you dream?” he asked 
mildly. 

“Oh, so much, I can’t remember 
it clearly.” 

“Perhaps you can.” 

“Tt was so confused—and I am so 
tired. And you must be tired too.” 

“Not at all, Albertine; I don’t 
think I shall sleep any more. You 
know that when I come home late— 
it would be better if I sat down im- 
mediately at my desk—in these early 
morning hours—” He interrupted 


himself. “But wouldn’t you rather 
tell me your dream?” He smiled 
somewhat forcedly. 

She answered, “You ought to lie 
down a little.” 

He hesitated for a while, then com. 
plied with her wish and stretched ou 
at her side, but he was careful not to 
touch her. A sword between us, he 
thought, remembering a similar re. 
mark half-jocular which he had made 
some time ago, on a similar occasion, 
They were both silent, lay with open 
eyes, felt each other’s nearness, felt 
how far away they were from each 
other. After a while he leaned his 
head on his arm, looked at her for 
a long time, as if he could see more 
than the mere outline of her face, 

“Your dream!” he said suddenly, 
once more, and it was as if she had 
been waiting for his request. She 
stretched out her hand to him; he took 
it and from force of habit, more 
absent-mindedly than tenderly, played 
with her slim fingers. But she began: 

“Do you still remember the tiny 
room in the cottage on the Wérthersee 
where I lived with my parents the 
summer we became engaged?” 

He nodded. 

“That is how the dream began, I 
dreamed that I stepped into the tiny 
room, I don’t know from where—like 
an actress onto a stage. I only knew 
that my parents were on a journey and 
had left me alone. I was surprised, 
for our wedding was supposed to 
take place the next day. But the 
bridal gown had not yet arrived. Or 
was I mistaken, perhaps? I opened 
the closet to look for it, and, instead 
of the bridal gown, I found a lot of 
other clothes, costumes, operatic and 
gorgeous, Oriental costumes. Which 
one was I supposed to wear for the 
wedding, I wondered. Then, all of a 
sudden, the closet closed again or dis- 
appeared, I don’t remember. The 
room was quite light. But outside 
before the windows it was still dark 
night. . . . All at once you stood be- 
fore me; galley-slaves had rowed you 
over; I saw thei disappear in the 
darkness. You*were clothed in gor- 
geous robes, in gold and silk. You 
had a dagger in a silver girdle at 
your side and lifted ime from the 
window. I, too, was now marvelously 
dressed, like a princess. We both 
stood in the open, in the dusk, and 
a thin gray mist rose, up about our 
ankles. It was the countryside we 
were both familiar with: there was 
a lake, before us the mountains. I 
saw the cottages as well. They looked 
as if they had come in a box of toys. 
We two, however, you and ‘I, were 
floating—no, we were flying over the 
mist, and I thought: So this is our 
wedding trip. But soon we did not 
fly any more, we went along a path 
in the forest which led to the Elisa- 
bethhéhe, and suddenly we found our- 
selves high up on the mountain in a 
sort of clearing which was surrounded 
on three sides by woods, while at the 
back rose a steep wall of rock. Over 
us was a starry sky, so blue and wide- 
spread it was unreal, and this was 
the ceiling of our bridal chamber. 
You took me into your arms and 
loved me very much.” 

(Continued on page 142) 
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You will find The Cavalier Package 
now on sale at a special agency for 
Johnston’ s Chocolates at one of the bet- 
ter class stores in your netghborhood. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Johnston's Cavalier Package 


lorified— 


Kingly sweets made more enticing in The Cavalier Package .. . 
Jobnston’s newest creation... Fashioned in metal . . . finished 
in red and gold . . . colored exquisitely . . . inviting! And 
what enticement lies within! Goodness of a generation's 
standing. Rare and delightful sweetbits—satiny chocolate, 
deftly molded with delicacies from world ports—incomparably 
delicious. Worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 
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CHOCOLATES 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND 
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Ar Last—an automatic lighter! In silver or gold, or silver 
leather-covered, priced according to cases. 
name Douglass on the bottom of the lighter. 


PRESS 


Look for ee. he 


] 
WAIN 


Wp. 
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\ of 


THE TRIGGER 


—there’s your fight 


Startling in its simplicity, in its 
precision, is the Douglass Lighter. 
Dealers are just now showing 

Seeittoday. 7 FY 7 


In corners where smart smokers 
gather, raised eyebrows have lately 
been replaced by open mouthed 
admiration—over a new lighter. 


For certain enlightened ones 
display upon occasion a shiny bit 
of silver, gold or leather covered 
ingenuity. They lift no gadgets, 
thumb nosooty wheels but, merely 
pressing a trigger, pro- 


perspired over some trick lighter 
that “usually works.” 


Silent now are those who 
taunted, “Here’s a match”—like 
earlier of their ilk who shouted, 
“Get a horse.” 


But they may be seen, one by 
one, inquiring at tobacconist’s or 
jeweler’s for the new Douglass 
Lighter. 


A fascinating device indeed, 
needing scant attention’ yet serv- 
ing faithfully. Sized to fit vest 

pocket or vanity with 























duce a flame which _ BAL equal grace. And 
they offer with an 9G worthy of the praise its 
aggravating air of 2 cleverness brings. 
superiority. \ ied An ideal gift, withal, 
——— A and so new there’s no 
: , iy better time than now to 
the lives of chronic =U) add it to some smoker 
jokesters who smirked dN xh friend’s cherished pos- 
while one thumbedand 9’ ——~ _ sessions. 
> {t<- 


Pardon us a moment while we talk to your dealer 


Unlike any other lighter ever 
offered, simple in its design, per- 
fect in its workmanship, the 
Douglass Lighter will be in great 
demand by your customers. 

>t 


Write or wire to Hargraft & Sons, 
Wrigley Building, Chicago for 
anassortment. There’s no time to 
waste forChristmas is almost upon 
us, you know. The Douglass Co. 
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The Douglass Lighter 


Sponsored by 
HARGRAFT 





VANITY FAIR 


Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 140) 


“T hope you loved me, too,” Frido- 
lin said with a scarcely perceptible, 
bitter smile. 

“I believe, much more than you 
loved me,” replied Albertine seriously. 
“How am I to explain that to you— 
in spite of the most fervent embraces, 
our tenderness was quite melancholy, 
weighed down by a sense of impend- 
ing sorrow. All of a sudden it was 
morning. The meadow was light 
and gay, the forest around was fra- 
grant with dew, and over the rocky 
wall sunbeams trembled. And we 
two were supposed to go back into 
the world, among men. It was time 
for us to do so, But something ter- 
rible had happened. Our clothes were 
gone. An incomparable terror seized 
me. I burned to my very soul with 
shame. At the same time I was angry 
with you, as if you alone were re- 
sponsible for what had happened. I 
experienced terror, shame, fury not 
to be compared in intensity to any- 
thing I had ever felt while awake. 
You, however, conscious of your guilt, 
ran away, naked as you were, to go 
down and get us clothes. And when 
you were gone I felt quite relieved 
about you. I did not pity you or 
worry. I was only glad that I was alone. 
I ran happily around the meadow 
and sang—the dance melody which 
we had heard at the Redoute. My 
voice sounded beautiful, and I wished 
they could have heard me as far as 
the city. I did not see the town, but 
I knew where it was. It lay deep 
down below me and was surrounded 
by a high wall; quite a fantastic city, 
which I wouldn’t be able to describe. 
Not Oriental, not quite old German, 
and yet now one and then the other, 
at any rate a town of a type long 
since gone. Suddenly I lay stretched 
out on the grass in the sun,—niuch 
more beautiful than I ever was in 
reality, and, while I lay there, a man 
stepped from the woods, a young 
man in a light, modern suit. He 
looked, as I realize now, like the Dane 
of whom I told you yesterday. He 
went his way, greeted me very politely 
as he passed, paid no further atten- 
tion to me, went directly towards the 
rocky wall and examined it carefully 
as if thinking how to get over it. At 
the same time I saw you, too. In the 
city in the valley you were rushing 
from house to house, from store to 
store, now under arcades, now in a 
sort of Turkish bazaar, and you were 
buying the most beautiful things you 
could find for me: clothes, lingerie, 
shoes, jewels;—and all that you put 
into a small yellow leather handbag 
in which, somehow, there was room 
for everything. All the time, how- 
ever, you were being pursued by a 
mob which I could not see 
only the hollow, threatening howl- 
ing. And now the other one appeared 
again, the Dane, who had remained 
standing before the rocky wall. Again 
he came toward me from the forest 
and I knew that meanwhile he had 
wandered around the entire world. 
He looked different, but it was the 
same man. He stopped before the 





rocky wall as he had done before, 
disappeared again, came once more 
out of the forest, disappeared, came 
this was repeated 


out of the forest; 


twice or three times, maybe a hundred 
times. It was always the other one, 
Each time he greeted me as he passed, 
Finally he stopped in front of me 
and looked searchingly at me. J] 
laughed seductively, as I had never 
laughed before in my life; he 
stretched his arms out for me; | 
wanted to flee, but I could not,— 
and he sank down beside me on the 
grass.” 

She stopped. Fridolin’s throat was 
dry. In the darkness of the room he 
became aware that Albertine was hid- 
ing her face in her hands. 

“Strange dream,” he said. “Is that 
the end?” And when she said no: 
“Why don’t you go on?” 

“Tt is not so easy,” she began again, 
“It is hardly possible to express these 
things in words. Well—I felt as if 
I had lived untold days and nights; 
there was neither time nor space, nor 
did I see myself any more in the 
clearing surrounded by forest and 
rock, I was on a broad, unending, 
widely stretched plain, gay with flow. 
ers, which spread out on all sides to 
the hbdrizon. I had not been for a 
long time—odd: this ‘for a long 
time’!—alone with this particular 
man. But whether there were three or 
ten or a thousand couples beside me, 
whether I saw them distinctly or not, 
whether I belonged only to one group 
or to several, I could not say. But 
even as the emotions of terror and 
shame are more poignant than any- 
thing else imaginable while awake, so 
I am sure that there is nothing in our 
conscious existence to equal the utter 
relief, the freedom, the happiness, 
which I came to feel in this dream. 
And yet I did not forget you fora 
single instant. Yes, I saw you, saw 
you, as you were captured, by soldiers, 
I believe; there were also clergymen 
there; someone, a gigantic man, tied 
your hands, and I knew that you were 
to be killed. I realized it, but felt no 
terror, no pity, from afar. They led 
you into a court, the court of a castle. 
You were standing with your hands 
tied behind you, and naked. And as 
I saw you, although I was in another 
place, you saw me too, and the man 
who held me in his arms as well—and 
all the other couples. In this endless 
flow of bodies around me, I and the 
man who held me were no more than 
one wave. While you were standing 
in the court of the castle, a young 
woman with a diadem in her hair and 
a purple mantle appeared at one of 
the high windows. She was the reign- 
ing Princess. She looked down at you 
with a severe, questioning glance. 
You were standing alone—the others, 
a mass of them, stood to one side, 
pressed against the walls. I heard a 
nasty, threatening murmur and whis- 
pering. Then the Princess leaned over 
the rampart. It grew quiet, and she 
signaled to you, as if she were order- 
ing you to come up to her, and I 
knew that she had determined to pat- 
don you. But you seemed not to 
notice her glance, or seemed not to 
want to notice it. Suddenly, with your 
hands still tied, you stood opposite 
her, in a black cloak. Not in a root, 
but somehow floating in the open aif. 
She had a parchment in her hand, 

(Continued on page 146) 
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n- At the Yale Bowl — Berg Hats 


j The New BERGSTER—A favorite autumn 
head the crowd of well-dresscdmen } 


hat by Berg (featured), priced at $7. 
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ALWAYS ASSURE YOU CORRECT STYLE 
ir, 
d, 
F. BERG & COMPANY & 1107 BROADWAY & NEW YORK Gi TY 
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Correct Fashions for the 


Football Season 
Your New Fall Hat (of course) 


~=——— and Your New Pair of 


FALL~W EIGHT OXFORDS 








‘Diamond Brand ‘Visible 
Fast Color Eyelets preserve 
the smooth style lines of the 


upper and promote easy lac- 

pee pero tte usT a bit heavier than those Summer-weights you 

Sen eae ie eee have found so comfortable, but not nearly so heavy 
Cath for the as the Winter-weights. The ideal “in-between” ox- 

Diamond <> Trade Mark ford for the Fall season. Practical visible fast color 


eyelets give these smart oxfords that perfectly fin- 
ished appearance. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON 
eManufacturers of 


VANITY FAIR 


eee ee ee = a — 








DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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OF requent Brushing 


means soft 


Beautiful Car 








5 OU will find the charm and good breeding of Old England delight- 
fully typified in Kent’s Best British Brushes—you will find their 
reputation for highest quality of material and unsurpassed workmanship 


is world-wide. 


Remts Broshes atc camied by | BerButes .. - - . - Romspocnp 

" Military Brushes . . . . . from 7.50up 
leading departmentanddrugstores | shaving Brushes . . . . . from 5.00up 
‘ Bath Brushes . . . . . . from 3.50up 

throughout the Coueney ” eel | Tooth Brushes . . . . . . from = .75up 
the demand for these exquisite | Hand Brushes . . from 1.00 up 


brushes at a moderate price, new 
models have been added at 


$5.00 $7.50 














Miuirary Brusues from $7.50 up 


Cloth, Hat and Complexion Brushes from 1.50 up 


KENTS skit BRUSHES 


Made since 1777 by G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


$0).00 ; Sole Agents for the United States 


4 McKEsson & ROBBINS, INC., 31 Union Sq., New York 





SHAVING BrusuEs from $5.00 up 
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How Color Can Enlarge 
A Man’s Wardrobe 


cAs TO CLOTHES, men can generally be 
divided into two groups: those whose 
wardrobe borders dangerously on “suit- 
for-every-day, this-is-it” condition, and 
those who actually have “a ‘suit for every 
day”— a different suit ! 


@® 


—— THE MAN whose business suits 
are limited in number to three or four. 
By a careful selection of appropriately 
colorful fabrics and by combining with 
each of them a variety of harmonious 
accessories, his wardrobe possesses a 
diversity which creates an impression 
of extensiveness never possible for the 
man who clings to the “something neat 


and dark” idea. 


® 


(One MAN OF UNLIMITED means finds in 
colorful clothes the same advantage of 
variety and extends it, through a choice 
of patterns, to clothes that are especially 
appropriate for their use. He not only 
selects colors harmonious with his 
personality, but chooses weaves and 
patterns designed for particular purposes. 


In the vast range of Strong-Hewat 


colorful fabrics are shades, weaves, 


and patterns for every age from 
the college youth to the most 


venerable grandparent. 


STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 


De 


PRESIDENT 





STRONG-HEWAT & CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








VANITY FAR 


Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 142) 


your death-sentence, on which your 
guilt and the reasons for the decree 
were inscribed. She asked you—I 
could not hear the actual words but 
I sensed them—whether you would 
become her lover, if she had the 
death-sentence revoked. You shook 
your head. I was not surprised, for 
this seemed the proper thing to do and 
could not have been otherwise. You 
had to keep faith with me in the face 
of all danger and through all Eternity. 
Then the Princess shrugged her shoul- 
ders, whisked into space; and Isaw you 
suddenly in a subterranean cellar, 
whips lashing you, but I could not 
see the people who beat you. The 
blood ran down your body in streams; 
I saw it flow, and was conscious of a 
cruel feeling without being surprised. 
The Princess stepped up to you. Her 
hair was down and flowing around her 
naked body. She was holding the dia- 
dem in her hands before you—and I 
realized that she was the girl from the 
Danish beach whom you saw one 
morning, naked, on a bath-house walk. 
She spoke no word, but she was there, 
silently to ask whether you wanted to 
become her husband and the ruler of 
the country. And when you again re- 
fused, she suddenly disappeared, and 
at the same time I saw them building 
a cross for you;—not below in the 
court of the castle, no, in the flowery 
meadow, where I rested in the arms of 
my lover, among the other couples. 
And I saw you passing through the 
old streets, without any guard, and yet 
I knew that your path was predestined 
and flight was utterly impossible. 
You came up the woody path. I 
awaited you anxiously, but without the 
slightest pity. Your body was covered 
with scars, but they no longer bled. 
You ascended higher, the path grew 
wider, the forest receded on both sides, 
and I saw you standing at the edge of 
a meadow, a tremendous, incredible 
distance away. But you smiled to me 
with your eyes, as if to tell me that 
you had fulfilled my wish and brought 
me everything that I needed :—clothes 
and shoes and jewels. But I considered 
your behaviour unbelievably stupid 
and nonsensical, and I was tempted to 
mock you, to laugh into your face,— 
and because you had, for my sake, re- 
fused the hand of a Princess, suffered 
tortures and now had stumbled up 
here to suffer a still more terrible 
death, I ran to meet you; you were 
walking at a faster pace—I began to 
float, you too were swimming in the 
air; but suddenly we vanished from 
each other’s sight; and I knew we had 
flown past each other. Then I wanted 
you at least to have heard my laughter, 
while they crucified you.—And so I 
laughed, as shrilly, as loudly as I 
could. That was the laughter, Fri- 
dolin, which woke me up.” 

She stopped and remained motion- 
less. He did not stir nor speak. At 
this moment any word would have 
appeared feeble, lying, cowardly. The 
further she went with her story the 
more ridiculous and unimportant ap- 
peared Fridolin’s own adventures to 
him, as far as they had gone. He 
vowed to himself to liye them all 
through to a finale, then to tell Alber- 
tine everything, thus revenging him- 
self on this woman who had revealed 


herself in a dream as she really was, 
faithless, cruel and treacherous, whom 
he now, believed he hated more deeply 
than he had ever loved her. . 

Fridolin noticed that he still held 
her fingers in his hands and felt ap 
unchanged, only more painful, tender. 
ness for those slim, cool, familiar 
fingers; and automatically, quite jn. 
voluntarily, before he released the 
familiar hand, he touched it tenderly 
with his lips. : 

Albertine did not open her eyes, 
Fridolin thought he noticed that her 
mouth, her forehead, her entire fage 
smiled with a happy, transformed ex. 
pression of innocence, and he felt ap 
inexplicable desire to bend over Alber. 
tine, and to impress a kiss on her pale 
brow. But he desisted, thinking that 
it was only a natural reaction to the 
stirring adventures of the last few 
hours, which seemed, in the deceptive 
atmosphere of the bedroom, to bea 
longing tenderness. 

But however Fridolin felt at the mo. 
ment—whatever resolutions he might 
make in the course of the next few 
hours, the urgent command of the 
present was, for a while at least, to 
drown his thoughts in sleep and for 
getfulness, He had even slept during 
the night following the death of his 
mother, had slept, slept deeply and 
dreamlessly, and should he not do as 
much tonight? And he lay down at 
Albertine’s side. She had already 
fallen asleep again. A sword between 
us, again the thought came to him, 
And then: like deadly enemies we lis 
here side by side, But it was merely 
a phrase remembered. 

The soft knocking of the maid 
woke Fridolin at seven o’clock. He 
glanced quickly at Albertine. Some 
times, not always, this knocking woke 
her too. Today, she slept on, motion- 
less, too motionless, Fridolin dressed 
quickly. Before leaving he felt a de- 
sire to see his little daughter. She was 
resting quietly in her white bed, her 
tiny fists clenched in the manner of 
children. He kissed her on the fore- 
head. And once again on tip-toe he 
went to the door of the bedroom 
where Albertine was still sleeping 
motionless. Then he left. In his black 
handbag, carefully packed away, he 
carried a cowl and a pilgrim’s hat 
He had mapped out the program for 
the day very carefully, rather dog: 
matically. First came a visit, quite 
nearby, to a young lawyer who was 
rather seriously ill. Fridolin exam 
ined him very carefully, found hi 
somewhat better, expressed his satisfaee 
tion; honestly pleased, he marked the 
old prescription with the usual repeat 


Then he went directly to the house 


where, the night before, Nachtigall 
had played the piano in the cellat, 
The place was still closed, but, in the 
café upstairs, the cashier knew that 
Nachtigall lived in a small hotel im 
the Leopoldstadt. A quarter of a@ 
hour later Fridolin drove up befor 
the door. It was a miserable tavert 
In the vestibule there was an odour 
unmade beds, rancid fat and chickory- 
A repulsive looking porter with 
rimmed, shifting eyes, always prepar 
for questioning by the police, readily 
gave information. Mr. Nachtigall had 
(Continued on page 148) 
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ie There is that feeling of extrava- 
- gant luxury about the magnifi- 

and cent solid silver dresser sets in 
0 as International Sterling—yet their 
a at cost is little when their worth 
m is measured and their gift qual- 
‘im, ities are computed. 
a If—for example, you choose 
Marie Antoinette, of the long 

naid stately handle and exquisite dec- 

He oration, then, indeed youchoose 
a a gift which will return 

‘ome to you, from the receiver, an 
ssed appreciation which is sincere 

de- and lasting. 

‘was 

her Treasures they are—these crea- 
: tions. Designed by craftsmen 
a of our Fine Arts Division— ; 
oom wrought from solid silver for § 
ning inherént worth and enduring 
lack satisfaction. If your jeweler is { 
+ not yet showing them, he can 

fae readily obtain them. 
. Set of mirror, comb and brush, ZG 
was in the exquisite Marie Antoi- ke 
am- nette design, as illustrated Ah 
hia Bh. ; $94.00 iP 
face ¥ a Yarie Antoinette le 
be Design Complete set of mirror, comb, i 
va brush, scissors, buffer, nail file, i}. 
gall clothes brush, cologne 
lar, $166.00 t 
the aI 
that Our beautiful “ Book of Dresser Ser- j 
| in vices”’ will help you make your selec- i 
an tion. Itillustrates 32 different dresser " 
fore service designs with full-size color- } 
ern. plates. The book may be had, for 25c ‘i 
r of in stamps, by addressing Interna- : 
ory. tional Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. i 
red- 
ared SS) INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO FY un 
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had 


























We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 
Established 104 Years 


The Kingsway 





A three button double breasted Raglan which, 
according to all signs, is to be the smart ulster 
in London during the coming season. 


The Kingsway is made with loose box back 
without belt, pointed lapels and outside patch 


pockets. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
319 So. Main St. 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 


Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Su. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
1346 Massachusetts Ave. 


CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 


4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & llth St. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

S. W. cor. 16th & Chestnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 

Forbes & Myron Ave. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

ith & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER 

Central Bldg., 324 Main St. 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 146) 


come home at five this morning in 
the company of two gentlemen who 
hid their faces with their scarfs, prob- 
ably intentionally. While Nachtigall 
went to his room, the two men paid 
his bill for the last two weeks; when, 
after a half hour, Nachtigall had not 
reappeared, one of the gentlemen 
went up to fetch him, and then the 
three of them left for the railway 
station. Nachtigall seemed very ex- 
cited. Yes—why shouldn’t he tell such 
an amiable gentleman the whole truth 
—he had tried to slip-the porter a 
letter but the two gentlemen had im- 
mediately interfered. Letters for Mr. 
Nachtigall—so the two gentlemen 
said—would be called for by an 
authorized person. Fridolin was glad 
that he carried his doctor’s bag when 
he left the house; nobody would take 
him for a tenant of this hotel but 
rather for an official. So there was 
nothing to be done as far as Nachti- 
gall was concerned for the time being. 
One had to be careful, very likely 
with reason. 

Then he drove to the costumer’s. 
Mr. Gibiser himself opened. “I am 
returning the costume I hired,” Fri- 
dolin said, “and want to pay my bill.” 
Mr. Gibiser mentioned a small sum, 
took the money, and entered it in a 
big ledger, looking up at Fridolin 
somewhat surprised when the latter 
showed no apparent intention of de- 
parting. 

“T am also here,” Fridolin said, in 
the tone of a district attorney, “to say 
a word about your daughter.” 

Gibiser’s nostrils quivered ;—annoy- 
ance, contempt, anger, one couldn’t 
say which. 

“What do you mean?” he asked in 
uncertain tones, 

“Last night you mentioned,” Fri- 
dolin said, leaning with one hand oa 
the desk, “that your daughter was not 
quite sane. The episode we partici- 
pated in might lend evidence to that 
belief. After all, since chance made 
me somewhat of an onlooker of a 
strange scene, I suggest, Mr. Gibiser, 
that you consult a physician.” 

Gibiser, revolving an unusually long 
penholder in his hand, with an un- 
abashed look, measured Fridolin with 
his glance. 

“And you, as a doctor, would per- 
haps be good enough to take the 
caser” 

“I would thank you not to put 
words in my mouth,” replied Fridolin 
curtly, but somewhat hoarsely, “words 
that I have not spoken.” 

At this moment the door leading to 
the interior of the apartment opened 
and a young man entered, his over- 
coat unbuttoned, over his dress suit. 
Fridolin knew immediately that it 
was one of the Knights of the Feme 
of the previous night. No doubt, he 
came from Pierrette’s room. He 
seemed embarrassed when he saw Fri- 
dolin, regained his composure im- 
mediately, however, greeted Gibiser 
with a casual -wave of the hand, lit a 
cigarette from a box of matches stand- 
ing on the desk, and left the room. 

“T see,” Fridolin remarked, the cor- 
ners of his mouth trembling disparag- 
ingly and with a bitterness in his voice. 

“What do you mean, sir?” Gibiser 
asked quite unmoved. 


“In other words you did not, Mr 
Gibiser,” and purposely Fridolin Je 
his glance wander from the entrang 
door to the other one, through which 
the Knight of the Fesme had entered 
“you did not call the police.” 

“We arranged matters differently, 
Doctor,” said Gibiser coolly and rog 
as if to terminate the interview. Fy. 
dolin turned to go, Gibiser opened the 
door politely for him and with a 
immobile face he said: “If you should 
need anything else again . . . no 
necessarily a cowl.” 

Fridolin slammed the door shut be 
hind him. That’s over, he though 
with a feeling of anger which he him. 
self realized was toostrong. He rushed 
down the stairs, made his way slowly 
to the Polyclinic, and from there rang 
up his home to ask whether a patient 
had sent for him, whether mail hag 
arrived, whether there was any other 
news. The maid had hardly answered 
his questions, when Albertine herself 
came to the telephone and talked to 
Fridolin. She repeated everything the 
maid had already said, then she told 
him casually that she had just got up 
and now was about to have breakfast 
with the child. “Give her a kiss from 
me,” said Fridolin, “and enjoy your 
breakfast.” 

Her voice had done him good and 
for this very reason he hung 
quickly. He originally had intended 
to ask what Albertine planned for 
the morning but what business was 
that of his? In the depths of his soul 
he was through with Albertine, how. 
ever their everyday life might go on, 
The blonde nurse helped him into his 
white operating coat. While doing s0 
she smiled a bit at him, as all women 
smile, whether you are interested in 
them or not. 

A few minutes later Fridolin was 
in the ward. The chief physician had 
informed him that he had to leave 
unexpectedly for a consultation, the 
assistants were to make their rounds 
alone. Fridolin was quite happy when, 
followed by the students, he went 
from bed to. bed, examined patients, 
wrote prescriptions, talked shop with 
the assistants and nurses. There was 
some news. The journeyman lock 
smith Karl Roedel had died _ that 
night. Dissection this afternoon at five 
o’clock. In the woman’s ward a bed 
had been empty but was filled again. 
The woman from bed seven ‘had to be 
transferred to the operating division, 
Meanwhile personal questions, 00, 
were aired. The appointment for the 
eye-ward was to be decided the day 
after tomorrow. Huegelmann, now 
professor in Marburg, only four years 
ago assistant to Stellwag, had the best 
chance. Meteoric career, thought Fri 
dolin. I shall never be a candidate for 
director of one of the divisions, sim- 
ply because I have never been an in 
structor. Too late. Why, after all? 
If I started scientific experiments 
again, or resumed my earlier te 
searches more earnestly. A_ private 
practice leaves time enough. 

He asked Doctor Fuchstaler to com 
duct the clinic, and was forced t 
confess to himself that he would 
rather have stayed than have gone t 
the Galizin Hill. And yet, it had t 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Appointment Appoinimeni 
to H.M. King to H.R. H. 
George V. the Prince 
of Wales 
HE double-breasted suit, 
which convention  re- 
quires, is satisfactory only 
when correctly designed and 
superlatively tailored. The 
experience and reputation of O fi M Will 
Bernard Weatherill among ne Gi t a an l 
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THE LAIRD 
a Whopper of a Topper 


E’VE got to talk about the 

Laird. It’s much too modest 
to cry its own virtues. You’d 
never think to look at it that 
it’s a stern resister of showers, 
dew mists, and chill. It looks 
like a garment of style, it acts 
like a coat of service and utility. 


Scotch fabrics, jauntily patterned 
and specially weather-proofed. An 
ideal coat to accompany you on 
the Golf Course. You'll need ¢ 

it on your motor trip home. 65 


35th St. Cortlandt St. 


and 7thAve. Near Greenwich 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 148) 


be. This was not the only matter that 
had to be followed up; several other 
things had to be taken care of today. 
And so Fridolin resolved to entrust 
even his evening’s work to Doctor 
Fuchstaler, to be prepared for all 
emergencies. The young girl in the 
last bed with her consumptive cough 
smiled at him. She was the same one 
who, the other day during an exami- 
nation, had pressed her breasts so 
trustingly against his cheek. Fridolin 
returned her glance darkly and turned 
away frowning. They are all alike, 
he thought bitterly, and Albertine is 
like the rest—she is the worst of all. 
We must separate. It can never be all 
right again. 

On the stairs, he exchanged a few 
words with a colleague from the sur- 
gical ward. Well, how was it with 
the woman who had been transferred 
during the night? He, personally, did 
not think an operation absolutely es- 
sential. They should not forget to 
inform him of the results of the 
histological examination. 

“Of course, Kollega.” 

At the corner he took a cab. He 
pretended to look some address up in 
his note-book—a ridiculous comedy 
played for the benefit of the driver, 
as if he had to decide in which direc- 
tion to go. “To Ottakring,” he said, 
“the street towards the Galizin Hill. 
Pll tell you where to stop.” 

In the carriage, he felt excitement, 
mingled longing and pain, a guilty 
feeling because he had scarcely given 
a thought to his deliverer during the 
last few hours. Would it be possible 
to find the house? Well that could 
not be particularly difficult. The 
question was only: what then? Notify 
the police? This might have evil con- 
sequences, particularly for the woman 
who had sacrificed herself for him, 
or who had at least been ready to 
sacrifice herself. Or was he to hire 
a private detective? This seemed 
rather banal and unworthy. But what 
else to do? He had neither the time 
nor probably the talent to make the 
necessary investigation skilfully—A 
secret society? Well, yes, surely secret. 
But they knew each other? Aristo- 
crats, perhaps, gentlemen of the court? 
He thought of certain Archdukes who 
would be capable of such pranks. And 
the ladies? probably . . . recruited 
from brothels. Well that was by no 
means certain. Certainly selected types. 
But the woman who had sacrificed 
herself for him? Sacrificed? Why did 
he really always imagine that she had 
been a victim? A comedy. Of course, 
the whole thing had been a comedy. 
He ought to be glad to have escaped 
so cheaply. To be sure, he had be- 
haved admirably. The gentlemen 
surely had noticed that he had not 
been just anyone. And she had noticed 
it too. Probably she liked him better 
than all these Archdukes, or whatever 
they might have been. 

At the end of the Liebhartstal dis- 
trict, where the road definitely begins 
to rise, Fridolin got out and cautiously 
sent the carriage back. The sky was 
pale blue, fleeced with white clouds, 
and the sun was spring-warm. He 
looked back—nothing suspicious was 
in sight. No cab, no_ pedestrian. 
Slowly he climbed the hill. The over- 


coat was heavy; Fridolin took it of 


‘and threw it around his shouldes 


He reached the point where, to th 
right, the side-road, on which ti 
ominous house stood, should brang 
off ; he could not miss it; the road Je 
downwards, but by no means as steeply 
as it had seemed while driving thy 
night. A quiet street. In one of th 
front gardens were roses, carefully 
wrapped in straw, in the next one }; 
saw a baby-carriage; a little bo 
dressed in blue was pushing it to anj 
fro, from the window on the grounj 
floor a young woman looked laugh. 
ingly on. Then came an empty plot 
and here, no doubt—, was the hong 
he was looking for. It surely did ny 
look pretentious or marvelous 
mere two-story cottage in mode 
Empire style which obviously haj 
not been renovated in a long tim, 
The green shades were lowered jy 
every window; there was nothing t) 
suggest that the cottage might be in. 
habited. Fridolin looked all around 
Nobody was to be seen on the entir 
street; far below, two boys with book 
under their arms were walking in th 
opposite direction. And what now) 
Simply walk back? This would hay 
appeared ridiculous. He looked for 
the electric button. And if they opens 
the door, what was he to say? Well 
quite simple—was this pretty cottag: 
not for rent for the summer? Th 
door, however, opened, and an oli 
servant in simple morning livery cam 
out and walked slowly down the path 
towards the garden gate. He held: 
letter in his hand which, through th 
fence, he silently gave to Fridolin 
His heart beat loudly. 

“For me?” he asked _hesitatingly. 
The servant nodded, went in; th 
house-door shut behind him. Whit 
does this mean? Fridolin asked him 
self. Perhaps from her? Perhaps it 
is she who owns this house—? Quickly 
he went up the street again; until now 
he had not noticed that his name wa 
on the envelope in bold, impressive 
letters. At.the corner he opened th 
letter, unfolded one leaf and read: 
“Give up your investigations which 
are absolutely to no purpose and cor- 
sider these words as a second warning. 
We hope in your interest that othes 
will not be necessary.” He let the 
paper drop. 

The message disappointed him in 
every respect; at any rate it wa 
different from the one he had fod: 
ishly thought possible. The tone, 
however, was reserved, quite withowt 
sharpness. It denoted that the peopl 
who sent the message did not feel any 
too sure of themselves. 

Second warning? How so? 0 
yes, the night before he had received 
the first one. But why second—ani 
not last? Did they want. to test hi 
courage once more? Was he to pas 
a test? And how did they know hs 
name? Well, that was not so extra0l 
dinary, after all; they probably had 
forced Nachtigall to betray it. And 
besides—he smiled over -his absent 
mindedness—his initials and exact ad. 
dress were sewed in the lining of his 
fur coat. 

But even if he had made no furthet 
progress, the letter had visibly cal 

(Continued on page 154) 
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In leading stores through the country 
you can get Glen-Spray in two weights 
—light topcoats and warm winter 
overcoats—showerproof, long wear- 
ing, finely tailored, luxurious. 


Hickey freeman (fo. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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For ‘Toe. 
the Fruit of 120 Years 


N celebration of our 120th birthday, we offer to you 


the Gilbert Anniversary Clock. The newest clock of 


America’s oldest clock makers. Made especially for this 
event—accurate, lasting, beautiful. 

Theye is the charm of an earlier day in its graceful 
design, its raised numerals, its finish of rich brown 
mahogany. There is, for the faithful keeping of time, 
every refinement that our 120 years of accumulated 
skill can produce. There is old-time integrity in every 
part, which is super-inspected and gold plated to 
insure accuracy and long life. 

This beautiful clock is encased in a handsome jewel 
case that in itself will be found a thing of beauty. 


Gilbert 





It Is Economy 
To Buy a Good Clock 
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Original model—Nutria and 616 FIFTH —_ 
| NEW YORK | 
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THE “TRUMP” 
BRIDGE TABLE COVER 


is growing in popularity every day 
among card players 


i — especially for the standard size square card 
tables. Manufactured of Rayon Material in the following 
six delicate shades (with a two tone border effect and 
spades, hearts, diamonds or clubs woven in the corners), 
to harmonize with home surroundings. 


No. 1 Tan with peach border 

No. 2. Silver gray with red border 
No. 3. Black with red border 

No. 5 Grass green with gold border 
No. 6 Olive green with gold border 
No. 7 Old rose with wineberry border 


These make splendid prizes and gifts. 


Price $2 each by mail, postage prepaid. Order by number. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory on examination. 
Special prices in quantity lots to dealers. 


YOMANCO PRODUCTION CO. 
Post Office Box 429-F, Saco, Maine 
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TAILORED AT 
FASHION PARK 





PrUEM-+-RERRY 


MODELED WITH THE UTMOST REGARD 
FOR THE DESIRES OF CONSERVATIVE 
GENTLEMEN, AND, AS A RESULT, 
THE MOST ELEGANT, TASTEFUL AND 
IMPORTANT OVERCOAT SECURABLE 
EITHER IN ENGLAND OR AMERICA. 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 





FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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John Ward Men’s Shoes - 


Prices: $7 to $11 


The choicest product of America’s finest 
factories ~ ~ ~ The leaders in style and 
value for over a quarter of a century ~ ~ ~ 


. Stores and service of the highest order 


Sizes: 4 to 13; Widths, AAA to EEE 
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Ashes drop through to the base—no odor 
—it doesn’t tip over 


Smoxapor is the sort of gift you buy in gwos—one for 
some appreciative masculine friend—the other because you 
can’t resist getting one for your own home. It’s the smart- 
est thing in smoking equipment today. 


Smokador means anend to messy 
ash-trays, spilled ashes, scarred 
tables and holes burned into rugs. 
Cigarette and cigar stubs, pipe 
ashes, used matches are simply 
dropped through the hollow tube 
into an air-tight base—where they 
are out of sight and smell. 

Danger from fire is eliminated 
—forgotten smokes left in the 
cleverly devised Snuffer Clips are 
snuffed out automatically when 
they burn up to the clips. 


No spilling—easy to clean 


No spilling—if anyone acciden- 
tally knocks against Smokador, 
the “rock-a-by” base brings it 
immediately to an upright posi- 
tion. A single turn disconnects 
the base for emptying. 
Smokador is made of durable 


with a particularly attractive fin- 
ish. It blends charmingly with 
the furnishings of any room. 


“Smart as the Ritz” 


Six colors to choose from; dark 
bronze, mahogany, Chinese red, 
olive green, willow green aud 
Roman gold. 

Ask for Smokador at your deal- 
er’s. Or send $10.50—check or 
money order — ($11.00 west of 
the Mississippi) —with the cou- 
"ey below. Your Smokador will 

e delivered to you promptly 
through the nearest dealer. If 
sent as a gift it will be delivered 
December 24th with a Christ- 
mas card bearing your name. 
Order early. 

Smokador Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 130 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Smokador 


REOISTERED U.S PAT OFF 


The Ashless Ashstand_ ~~ 





— Smokador Manufacturing Co., Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., New York 


Oct. 27, 1925, Dec. 1,1925 





I enclose (check) (money order) for 
$10.50(west of Mississippi, $11.00). 
Please send one Smokador to be Chinese Red [ ] Olive Green [ ] 


Se Se a 


Lo See Ree Se 


Dark Bronze [ ] Mahogany [ ] 


delivered through nearest dealer. . 
Color desired is herewith checked: WillowGreen [ ] RomanGold[ ] 
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Shops in NEW YORK BROOKLYN » NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA BOSTON iii ia 
meee e"‘rock-a-by” base 

Address for booklet or orders, 191 Hudson Street, New York City keepsSmokadorfrom | ¢jy iS hae Baa 

being knocked over. 
Nothing can be spill- | [ ] Check here if you want us to enclose a Christmas Card signed with 
\ : ed. Easy to clean. | your name. In ordering additional Smokadors, write on a separate sheet. 



































BUCHWALTER, Inc. 
INTERIORS 
747 Madison Avenue 
Rhin. 9583 New York 























BLACK GOLD 


AND-COLORED prints of famous 
American thoroughbreds: Man 
o’ War, American Flag, Extermina- 
tor, Morvich, Zev, Black Gold, Fly- 
ing Ebony. 11” x 14”, ... Sporting 
prints in the modern manner. Each 
print carries the official legend of 
the horse’s best race. Smart decora- 
tion for any informal room. Superb 
gifts. $15 each. Set of seven $100. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from 


VAUGHN 


RACING PRINTS 


507 Woodland Court, Wayne, Pa. 








Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 150) 


Fridolin—why he could not quite 
tell. He was particularly sure that the 
woman for whose fate he had felt 
anxiety was still alive, and that it 
was up to him to find her,—and he 
could if he went about it with caution 
and shrewdness. 

But he was somewhat tired, even if 
in a peculiarly relieved mood which 
he nevertheless felt to be treacherous. 
When he reached home Albertine and 
the child had already had their lunch, 
but kept him company while he took 
his meal. She was sitting opposite 
him—she who during the night had 
quietly permitted him to be beaten and 
crucified—looking angelic, womaniy, 
motherly, and, to his own surprise, he 
felt no hatred for her. He enjoyed 
his meal; was in a somewhat excited, 
but nevertheless gay, mood, and, as 
was his habit, he spoke lightly of his 
professional adventures of the day, 
particularly of personal questions 
about which he invariably kept 
Albertine informed. He related that 
Huegelmann’s appointment was almost 
certain and talked of his own reso- 
lution to resume his Scientific work 
somewhat more energetically. Alber- 
tine knew this mood, knew that it 
never lasted very long, and a half- 
smile betrayed her doubts. Fridolin 
grew excited, whereupon she stroked 
his hair to quiet him. He shrank back 
and turned to the child to escape 
further disagreeable contact. He took 
the little one on his lap, was just 
about to bob her on his knee when the 
maid announced that some _ patients 
were already in the waiting room. 
Fridolin rose immediately, relieved, 
mentioned in an aside that Albertine 
and the child ought to profit by the 
sunny afternoon and take a walk, then 
went into his office. 

In the course of the next two hours, 
Fridolin had to see six old and two new 
patients. In each case he was absolutely 
absorbed by his task, examined, made 
notes, prescribed—and was glad that 
after the last two nights, passed with- 
out sleep, he felt so fresh and so much 
a master of his faculties. 


After office hours, as was his habit, 
he looked in on his wife and child 
once more and noticed, not without 
satisfaction, that the mother had gone 
calling while the little one was study- 
ing French with her nurse. Only when 
he was on the stairs did he again be- 
come conscious of the fact that all 
this security of existence was no more 
than a déception and a lie. 

In spite of the fact that he had 
announced his absence he was strongly 
drawn to his ward. There were two 
cases on record there which were par- 
ticularly suitable for the scientific 
work he planned, and for a while 
Fridolin had concentrated more on 
them than he had done previously. 
Then he had to take care of another 
patient in the heart of the city, and 
so it was seven o’clock in the evening 
when he stood before the old house 
in the Schreyvogelgasse. Only now, 
as he looked up to Marianne’s win- 
dow, did her picture which had paled 
in the meantime bécome alive once 
again. Well—here he could not miss 
out. Here he could start the work of 
his revenge without particular effort, 
here were no difficulties, no dangers; 
and the fact which might have pre- 
vented others from seeing it through 
—the betrayal of the fiancé—was to 
him almost an added stimulus. Yes, 
to betray, to deceive, to lie, to play a 
role, now to be Marianne’s, now AIl- 
bertine’s, for the benefit of the good 
Doctor Roediger, for the benefit of 
the whole world;—to lead a double 
life, tobe the capable, reliable phy- 
sician with a future, the splendid 
husband and faterfamilias—and at 
the same time a roué, a seducer, a 
cynic, who plays with mankind, with 
men and women, just as his inclina- 


tion bids him—this, at the moment, 


appeared something particularly pre- 
cious :—and the most valuable part of 
it was that later, when Albertine was 
feeling quite secure in her quiet mar- 
ried and family life, he could confess 
all his sins, smiling cynically, and thus 
revenge himself for whatever bitter- 
(Continued on page 155) 
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ness and disgrace she had inflicted on 
him in her dream. 

In the foyer he found himself fac- 
ing Doctor Roediger, who stretched 
out his hand in a harmless, good 
natured fashion. 

“How is Miss Marianne?” Fridolin 
asked. “Has she quieted down a bit?” 

Doctor Roediger shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “She was prepared for the end 
long enough in advance, Doctor.— 
Only when they called for the corpse 
this noon—” 

“Oh, that has happened already?” 

Doctor Roediger nodded. ‘“Tomor- 
row afternoon at three the burial will 
take place... .:.7” 

Fridolin looked up. ‘“Probably— 
the relatives are with Miss Marianne?” 

“Not any more,” replied Doctor 
Roediger, “now she is alone. She will 
surely be pleased to see you, Doctor. 
Tomorrow we shall take her to Méd- 
ling, my mother and I.” And, answer- 
ing Fridolin’s politely questioning 
glance, “There my parents have a 
small house. Au revoir, Doetor. I 
have a number of things to do. Yes, 
there is enough work—when some- 
thing like this happens. I hope to find 
you upstairs, Doctor, when I return.” 
And he stepped through the door to 
the street. 

For a moment Fridolin hesitated, 
then he slowly walked up the stairs. 
He rang the bell; and it was Marianne 
herself who opened it. She was in 
black, wearing a string of black beads 
around her neck which he had‘never 
seen on her before. Her face flushed 
softly. 

“You kept me waiting a long 
time,” she said with a little smile. 

“Pardon me, Miss Marianne, today 
was particularly strenuous for me.” 

He followed her through the death 
chamber, in which the bed was now 
empty, into the adjoining room where, 
yesterday, he had filled out the death 
certificate under the picture of the 
officer in the white uniform. A small 
lamp was burning on the desk so that 
the room was ina half-light. Marianne 
indicated a seat on the black leather 


couch and sat down opposite him at 
the desk. 

“I just met Doctor Roediger in the 
foyer.—So, you are going to the coun- 
try tomorrow?” 

Marianne looked at him as if sur- 
prised by the cool tone of Fridolin’s 
question and her shoulders drooped 
when he proceeded with an almost 
callous voice: “I think that’s very 
wise.” And he elaborated profession- 
ally on the beneficial results to her of 
the splendid air, and the new sur- 
roundings. 

She sat motionless, while tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Fridolin saw them 
without pity, rather impatiently; and 
the thought that she might lie at his 
feet again the next moment to repeat 
yesterday’s confession filled him with 
terror. And since she remained silent, 
he rose abruptly: “As sorry as I am, 
Miss Marianne—” and looked at his 
watch, 

She raised her head, looked at Fri- 
dolin, and her tears kept on flowing. 
He would have liked to say a kind 
word to her but could not bring him- 
self to do it. 

“You will probably stay in the 
country a few days,” he began forcedly. 
“I hope to hear from you. .. . Doctor 
Roediger tells me that the wedding 
will take place soon. Permit me to 
express my best wishes.” 

She did not stir, as if she had not 
heard his word of congratulation, his 
farewell. He stretched out his hand, 
which she did not take, and almost 
reproachfully he repeated: “Yes, I 
sincerely hope to hear from you. 4u 
revoir, Miss Marianne.” She sat 
petrified. He started to leave, for a 
second stood in the doorway, as if 
to give her a last chance to call him 
back. She seemed to turn her face 
away, and he went out closing the 
door behind him. On the landing he 
felt something akin to regret. For an 
instant he thought of returning, but 
he felt that to do this, above all 
things, would be ridiculous. 

But what now? Home? Where 

(Continued on page 157) 
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and needs to be ironed carefully every 
time it is worn. 

There are three distinct ways of 
spending the winter, all popular with 
the Englishman. One is to go to St. 
Moritz or some other Swiss winter 
sports centre. Another very popular 
itinerary is the South of France with 
trips to Vienna, Budapest and like 
places. A third is to spend the winter 
in India or Egypt, both of which 
countries require very much the same 
sort of outfit. 

The most important item in a winter 
sports outfit is, undoubtedly, a suit 
made of waterproof material which is 
even more necessary for the beginner 
than for the expert. If a man is 
travelling with an ordinary European 
wardrobe, he need only add one of 
these suits and a few pull-overs and 
woolly scarfs in order to possess all 
that is required for St. Moritz. 

For skating and bobbing nearly 
everybody wears ordinary tweed 
knickerbockers with either a turtle- 
neck sweater or else the ordinary 
old-fashioned sweater with a V-shaped 
opening at the neck, usually made in 
white wool with a line of either club 
or regimental colours round the neck 
and at the bottom. 

The waterproof suit is usually made 
in two pieces—the upper part or coat 
is cut like a tunic with a high collar 
which buttons round the throat, but 
will turn down if required. This tunic 
coat is of course double-breasted and 
there should be a row of inside buttons 
on which to fasten the inside flap, as 
well as a double row outside. The 
sleeves should be of a very easy fit 
round the shoulders and should be 
made to button tightly round the wrist 
with a very broad wrist-band. The 
trousers are made on very much the 
same lines as ordinary trousers and 
should fasten just above the ankle with 
a broad strap worn inside the sock. 

White flannels are now absolutely 
necessary at St. Moritz where there 
are covered tennis courts, on which 
almost incessant tournaments are held. 

There is one very important point 
to remember for those choosing clothes 
for winter sports, and that is, that in 


Switzerland, at any rate, wind and 
damp are practically non-existent and 
there is always a brilliant sun. Con- 
sequently clothes should consist for the 
most part of medium weight materials, 
all the extra warmth necessary being 
obtained by easily removed garments, 
such as thick woolly scarfs and gloves, 
and cardigan jackets made in a very 
large size which will pull on and off 
over other sweaters. 

It is also important to remember 
that at nearly all the fashionable 
places, such as St. Moritz, there is a 
great deal of looking on, as there are 
numbers of international competitions 
as well as horse races on the frozen 
take. A warm overcoat is essential for 
this purpose. The smartest men have 
now discarded both fur and leather 
for these overcoats and they are now 
wearing very thick tweeds and friezes 
lined with either Jaeger wool or some 
fancy material, and made on the model 
of an old-fashioned ulster. It should 
be double-breasted and cut with a very 
loose fit and should reach to about 
half way between the knee and the 
ankle. Some of the latest models are 
made with a perfectly plain back with 
a long box-pleat at either side from 
the hips down to the end of the coat. 

For the Riviera, of course, an en- 
tirely different wardrobe is necessary, 
as it should consist for the most part 
of flannels. As in Switzerland the 
basis of the wardrobe is a mackintosh 
suit, so on the Riviera the basis of a 
well dressed man’s clothes is a grey 
flannel suit. White flannel trousers 
are of course essential and shoes play 
a very important part in making for 
smartness on the Riviera. Brown and 
white shoes are of course very popular, 
but the majority one sees are made on 
a very ordinary model. 

Sports clothes are necessary for golf 
and tennis, though, of course, both 
games can be played in white flannel 
trousers and a tennis shirt. 

For India or Egypt an ordinary 
wardrobe is essential, made throughout 
in tropical materials. For Egypt, and, 
for that matter, India too, it is essen- 
tial to have one or two suits made of a 
light cotton material or Shantung silk. 
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else! He could not do anything else 
today. And tomorrow? He felt awk- 
ward, helpless, everything seemed to 
melt in his hands; everything became 
unreal, even his home, his wife, his 
child, his profession, yes, he himself, 
mechanically walking along the dark 
street, lost in thoughts. 

The clock in the Rathaus tower 
struck half past seven. After all it 
didn’t matter how late it was; time 
lay before him utterly of no use. 
Nothing, nobody mattered. He felt a 
slight pity for himself. A passing 
thought came to him, in no way a 
conscious resolution—a mere idea—to 
drive to one of the stations, to go 
away, no matter where, to disappear 
from everybody who knew him, to re- 
appear somewhere in a strange coun- 
try, to start a new life as a new man. 
He remembered certain cases he knew 
from psychiatric books, cases of so- 
called double-existence: a man _ sud- 
denly vanished from his regular 
existence, lost, returning after months 
or years, did not know himself where 
he had been all the time, but later 
someone recognized him who had met 
him somewhere in a foreign country, 
and the homecomer did not know any- 
thing about it. These things were, of 
course, rare, but they happened never- 
theless. And in milder form probably 
everybody experienced them. When 
one returned from a dream, for ex- 
ample? To be sure, one remem- 
bered . . . but surely there were also 
dreams which one forgot completely, 
of which nothing remained except 
some mysterious mood, a benumbed 
sensation. Or one did not remember 
until later, much later and did not 
know whether one had actually lived 
through an experience or just dreamed 
it. Only—only—! 

And while he went on involuntarily 
walking in the direction of his home, 
he found himself in the neighborhood 
of the dark, rather disreputable street 
where, only twenty-four hours ago, 
he had followed an unfortunate girl 
into her shabby but none the less com- 
fortable home. Unfortunate—she? 


This street disreputable? How one al- 
ways branded streets, fates, men— 
tempted to do so by words, and tazy 
habit! Had not this young girl after 
all been the most charming, almost the 
purest of all those strange chance 
contacts of the previous night? He 
felt somewhat moved when he thought 
of her. And now he remembered yes- 
terday’s resolution; he bought some 
eatables in a nearby store; and, when 
he walked along the walls of the 
houses with his package, he felt rather 
happy in the realization of the fact 
that he was about to do something 
sensible, something almost laudable. 
He turned up his coat collar when he 
entered the foyer, took several steps 
at once when going upstairs, the bell 
sounded unwelcomely shrill to his 
ears; and, when he learned from an 
old woman that Miss Mizzi was not 
at home, he breathed more freely. 
But before the woman had a chance 
to take Mizzi’s package a girl, rather 
pretty, wrapped in a sort of bathrobe, 
stepped into the vestibule and said: 
“Is the gentleman looking for some- 
one? Miss Mizzi? She won’t be home 
very soon, either.” 

The older woman motioned to her 
to be silent; Fridolin, however, as if 
he wanted to confirm an intuitive feel- 
ing of his said simply: “She’s in the 
hospital, isn’t she?” 

The girl came quite close to Fri- 
dolin, who said crisply: “I only came 
up while passing by to bring Mizzi 
something,” and all of a sudden he 
felt like a youthful swain. And in 
a new, professional tone, he asked: 
“In which ward is she?” 

The girl mentioned the name of a 
professor, to whom, Fridolin, years 
before, had acted as an assistant. And 
then she added good-naturedly : “Hand 
over the package, Ill give it to her 
tomorrow. Trust me I won’t take 
nothing neither. And Pll bring her 
your regards, too, and tell her that 
you’re still true to her.” 

At the same time she approached 
him again and smiled at him. But 

(Continued on page 158) 
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USEFUL IMPORTATIONS 
Cigarette Cases in Ostrich and Pigskin, Gold mounted. $7.00 to $20.00 
Bill Folds for Hip Pocket in Ostrich and Pigskin, 
Gold: mounted... 
Full line of Sticks and Umbrellas 
Plain, Gold and Silver mounted 


6.00 to 15.00 


7.00 to 50.00 
Neckwear—English Silks in stripes and figures 4.00 & 5.00 
q SN INE coc eesscnte 5.00 & 6.00 


Mufflers—French Crepe de Chine, in plain white 


and pearl gray for Evening Wear 20.00 & 25.00 


15.00 


English Repp Squares in two-tone colorings........ 





Shirts—To order of French and Scotch materials $8.00 & upward 
Hosiery—English Wo0.......s:.0.000++- $2.50 to $5.00 
Braces—In Imported fancy colors 6.00 to 12.00 
Handkerchiets—French Colored Linens 2.00 to 5.00 
Smartest plain White Linens 
C with openwork hem [oer 4.00 
English Colored Silks...................00+. ‘ 2.00 to 5.00 
( Monogramming at additional cost. 
e Inc. 
SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED 1905 HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 





VANITY FAR 


Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 157) 


when he shrank back slightly, she 
gave up immediately. 

When Fridolin stepped into the 
street from the house, he felt a lump 
rising in his throat; but he realized 
that this meant less that he was 
touched than that his nerves were on 
edge. Purposely he walked quicker 
and more briskly—in accord with his 
mood. Was this another, a last sign 
that everything was to come to naught? 
Why? That he had escaped this dan- 
ger might also be taken as a good 
sign. And was that all that mattered: 
to escape dangers? All kinds of other 
dangers were probably still before 
him. He surely had not given up the 
idea of proceeding with his search for 
the wonderful woman of last night. 
Now, of course, it was too late for 
that. And besides one had to con- 
sider carefully how to proceed with 
an investigation. Yes, if one had 
somebody to talk things over with. 
But Fridolin knew nobody he would 
dare tell about last night’s adventures. 
For years past he had taken no one 
but Albertine into his confidence, and 
he surely could not discuss this with 
her—not this or ever anything else. 
For, last night, incredible enough, she 
had allowed him to be crucified. 

And now Fridolin realized why his 
steps were leading him further and 
further away instead of in the direc- 
tion of his home. The best thing io 
do was to dine somewhere, then to 
look up his two cases in the ward— 
and circumstances to go 
home—“home !”—before he could be 
quite certain that Albertine was asleep. 

He went into a café, one of the 
more pretentious and sedate ones near 
the Rathaus, telephoned home to leave 
word not to wait for him for dinner, 
hung up quickly to prevent Albertine 
from coming to the telephone, then 
sat down near a window and pulled 
the curtain to. In a distant corner a 
man sat down, in a dark overcoat, 
otherwise quite unobtrusively dressed. 
Fridolin remembered having seen this 
face somewhere else in the course of 
the day. This, of course, might be a 
coincidence. Fridolin took one of the 
evening papers and read as he had last 
night in another café a few lines here 
and there: reports of political oc- 
currences, theatre, art, literature, of 
smalf[‘and big accidents of all kinds. 
In an American city, the name of 
which he had never heard before, a 
theatre had burned down. The chim- 
ney-sweep Peter Korand had thrown 
himself out of a window. Somehow 
it appeared odd to Fridolin that chim- 
ney-sweeps, too, commit suicide occa- 
sionally, and the thought rose to his 
mind whether the man had washed 
himself properly or had wandered into 
darkness, black as he had been. In an 
expensive hotel in the heart of the 
city a woman had poisoned herself 
during the morning, a lady who, a 
few days ago, had rented rooms under 
the name of Baroness D... . # A re- 
markably beautiful woman. Imme- 
diately Fridolin felt a strange pre- 
sentiment. The woman had returned 
home at four o’clock in the morning, 
accompanied by two men who left her 
at the entrance. Four o’clock. At that 
exact hour he had regurned home, too! 
And towards noon—so the article 


under no 


went on—she had been found in he 
bed with all the symptoms of poisop. 
ing . . . a remarkably pretty young 
woman... well, after all, there were 
quite a few remarkably pretty young 
women. ... There was no real reason 
to believe that the lady who had ep. 
gaged rooms in the hotel under the 
name of Baroness D. was one and the 
same as a certain other young lady, 
And yet—his heart was beating and 
the newspaper was shaking in hi 
hand. In an expensive city-hotel . , , 
where—: Why so secretive? —So dis. 
CROCE. 5 2 

He dropped the paper and noticed 
that simultaneously the man in the 
distant corner raised a big illustrated 
sheet newspaper like a screen before 
his face. Immediately Fridolin held 
up his paper again, and at that mo. 
ment realized that the Baroness PD, 
could not possibly be anyone else but 
the woman of last night. . . . “In an 
expensive city-hotel”. ... There were 
not so many who could be mistaken 
for a “Baroness D. . . .” And now, 
at all costs, this clue had to be fol 
lowed up. Fridolin called the waiter, 
paid, went. At the door he turned 
around once more to look at the man 
in the corner. Oddly enough, he had 
already disappeared. 

Poisoned. . . . But she was still liy. 
ing... when they found her she was 
still living. And, after all, there was 
no reason to think that her life had 
not been saved. Anyway, dead or alive, 
he would find her. And he would 
again—under any circum 
stance—dead or living. He would see 
her; no power on earth could prevent 
him from seeing the woman who came 
to her death for him—yes, for his 
sake. He was responsible for her 
death—he alone—if it were she. “Re- 
turned home at four in the morning, 
in the company of two men!” Prob- 
ably the same two men who had taken 
Nachtigall to the railway station a 
few hours later. Their consciences 
were not particularly clear. 

He stood in the open square in front 
of the Rathaus and surveyed his sur- 
roundings. Only a few people were 
in sight, the suspicious character from 
the café not being among them. And 
if the man were afraid, he would have 
had the upper hand. Fridolin hurried 
on; at the Ring he took a cab, went 
first to the Hotel Bristol and asked 
the porter as if he were entitled or 
instructed to do so whether the 
Baroness D. who, as was well known, 
had poisoned herself this morning, 
had lived in this hotel. The porter 
was not particularly surprised, m's- 
taking Fridolin perhaps for a police 
official or a reporter. At any rate he 
replied politely that the unfortunate 
case had not occurred at the Bristol, 
but at the Hotel Erzherzog Karl. 

Fridolin drove to the Ersherzog ime 
mediately and was told there that the 
Baroness D. had been transferred to 
the Allgemeinen Hospital directly 
after she had been discovered. Fri- 
dolin asked the clerk how the at- 
tempted suicide had been found out; 
what had been the reason to disturb a 
guest at noon who had returned home 
as late as four in the morning? Well, 
that was quite simple; two men (again 

(Continued on page 162) 
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VANITY FAIR 


$2° Invested in Vogue will save you $200 


“a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen gown 





This offer open only to 
new subscribers 


Thegownyou buyandseldom wearisthe really 
expensive gown. Gloves, shoes, hats, thatmiss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this year when—by 
simply sending in the coupon below with 
$2—-you can insure the correctness of your 
entire wardrobe for the remainder of the 
Autumn, the Winter and the coming Spring? 


These are the 10 numbers of Vogue 


that you receive for $2 


(11* if you mail the coupon now) 
New York Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
(extra complimentary copy) 
The actual gowns, hats, coats, shoes and accessories that 


are to be had in the New York shops and dressmaking 
houses. Society in its smartest season. 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 


Coiffures, complexions, accessories. The 
tremendous trifles that turn mere 
correctness into chic. 


Spring Fabrics, Original 
Vogue Designs eb. 1 
The foundation for your spring ward- 
robe—fabrics, working plans, Cin- 
derella’s own number, — brains 
° . (and Vogue) outwit mere millions. 
Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
Several hundred gifts, all carefully 
chosen by Vogue's experienced shop- 
pers. For every age and fancy, taste 
and purse. 


Forecast of Spring 
Fashions Feb. 15 


The earliest whispers from Paris, and 
Vogue's own estimate of tendencies for 
spring and summer. 


Holiday 
Number Dec. 15 Spring Millinery Mar. | 
Holiday furs and fashions and fri- A peep into Paris’ own bandbox—what 


the American shops are importing— 
what chic Americans are wearing. 


Spring Shopping Mar. 15 
Vogue's editors present a critical review 
of everything buyable and chic. Plan 
your shopping and check your purchases 
by this number. 


volities and gifts; the colour and 


sparkle of Yuletide. 


Jan. 1 


Southern beaches, winter sports, foreign 
holidays. 


Midwinter Travel 


Southern 
Fashions Jan. 15 


The wardrobe of the southern season; 
clothes delightful for the north. 


Early Paris Openings Apr. 1 
The first models from the spring open- 
ings—cable and radio news of lines, 
fabrics, colours. 


If you take advantage of this special offer, now, you 
will have Vogue at hand throughout the winter and 
spring buying seasons. To guide you in every pur- 
chase. To save you from clothes-mistakes. To act as 
your personal consultant in individual problems. Isn’t 
this worth $2—the price of a bit of neck-wear, a theatre 
ticket, a luncheon? 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon NOW! 


Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


0 Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me TEN issues of Vogue beginning with 
the Vanity Number. It is understood that if this order reaches you in time, 
you will send me a copy of the New York Winter Fashions Number without 
extra charge, making ELEVEN in all. 


0 Enclosed find $5, for which send me year’s subscription (24 issues) of Vogue. 


mail the coupon today. 


HANUMAN MA 





Bought singly at 35 cents a copy, these 11 
issues would cost you $3.85. You can get 
these issues for $2.00—if you will sign and 
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MADE IN ENGLAND 
AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


$9.00 


The BPM is the result 
of 79 years’ experience 
in the making of fine 
English Bruyere Pipes. 
Atexclusive shops only. 
Your favorite shape 
sent on receipt of price 
or request on business 
stationery. 
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EDGAR B. WALTERS 
Organization, Inc. 
American Distributor 
2 East 23rd St., New York 
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LUXURIOUS 
HATS 










1 PRINCIPAL CITIES et 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS , 
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THE STERN HAT CO 
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FORTNUM & MASON, Ltd. 





By appointment to 
H. M. KING GEORGE V 
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Price $25 


postage extra 


Introducing —~ 


) NEW WINTER- 

WEIGHT 
BROGUE 

In Tan Russian Calf or Black 

Fortmason Leather— 


Bench-made in England by 
craftsmen of unexcelled merit. 


— 


Latest Catalogue sent on request 
jJ— 


.% 
} 
1 FORTMASON 
BRITISH BOOTS, Ine. 
madison avenue 


7 I 9 XNEVV YORK 


The New York Shop of Fortnum &? Mason, 
Ltd., of London, Established over 200 years, 
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Iverson & Munson 
A. KNOX MUNSON, JR., President 
PURTAL_ 


Sant 














THE “STADIUM” 


A= Iverson & 
Munson Over- 
coat, created by A. 
Knox Munson, Jr., of 
Camels Hair Cloth, 
big, loose, smartly 
draped, for stadium, 
motoring, or town 
wear. Combines 
great warmth with 
lightness. 

Other exclusive 
models in Suits and 
Topcoats of finest 
imported woolens 
also being shown. 








Our new Shop, with entirely new fittings, is one of the handsomest Men’s Shops in New York 
Clothing ~. Furnishings ~. Hats ~. Shoes 


IVERSON & MUNSON, 10 EAST 44th ST. 
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Protect your hair now! 


Even hair that 
looks healthy 


needs this care 


OUR hair now may be 

thick, clean-looking, 
strong. To keep it, guard 
against two threatening ills— 
either of which will lead to ulti- 
mate baldness. 


Dandruff is an actual scalp 
infection. Thinning hair results 
from poor scalp circulation. 

Both can be prevented. In 
most cases they can be overcome 
even when long established 
with this quick treatment: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair 
and scalp generously with Ed. Pin- 
aud’s Eau de Quinine. Then with the 
fingers pressed down firmly, move 
the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic thoroughly 
into every inch of the scalp. Comb 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


This simple care prevents and 
destroys dandruff, stimulates 
scalp circulation, strengthens 
your hair. Make it a part of 
your morning routine—like 
brushing your teeth! 

Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine at any drug or depart- 
ment store today. Each bottle 
bears the signature of Ed. Pin- 
aud. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 
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Clothes ‘ 

Known everywhere as one of the best of the fine makes ' 
HE Avon, a blue E 
double-breasted : 
overcoat, is the model : 
preferred and worn by i 

‘ q 

well-dressed men this i 
season. America’s finest e: 
shops are showing it. =: 
LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, INC. . 
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VANITY FAIR 


Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 158) 


two men!) had asked for her at 
eleven o’clock. When she did not an- 
swer repeated phone calls, the cham- 
bermai: had knocked at the door; and, 
as no sound was heard and the door 
remained locked from the inside, there 
was nothing else to do but to open 
it forcibly. Thus they had discovered 
the Baroness unconscious in bed. They 
had immediately called an ambulance 
and the police. 

“And the two men?” Fridolin asked 
sharply, seeming to himself like a 
private detective. 

Yes, these men were very suspicious, 
but they had disappeared. As a matter 
of fact the lady was probably not 
Baroness Dubieski, although she had 
registered under that name. She had 
registered at the Erzherzog Karl for 
the first time and in truth there was 
no record of a family by the name 
of Dubieski, at least, no noble family. 

Fridolin thanked the clerk for his 
information and left rather abruptly 
because one of the assistant managers 
of the hotel had come up and was 
scrutinizing him with some suspicion. 
He stepped into his carriage again 
and drove to the hospital. A few mia- 
utes later at the information desk of 
the hospital he learned not only that 
the Baroness Dubieski had been trans- 
ferred to the second ward but also 
that she had died at five o’clock in the 
afternoon—without regaining con- 
sciousness—in spite of all medical 
attention. 

Fridolin breathed deeply, at least 
he thought so, but it was, in fact, a 
heavy sigh. The official on duty looked 
up, somewhat surprised. Fridolin re- 
gained his composure immediately, 
took leave politely and was in the 
open again a moment later. The 
hospital garden was almost deserted. 
In an adjoining alley a nurse in a blue 
and white striped smock passed him. 
“Dead,” said Fridolin under his 
breath. —If it is she. And if it is 
not? If she is still alive, how am 
I to find her? 

He knew exactly where the corpse 
of the deceased was at this moment. 
Since she had died only a few hours 
previous, her body was surely in the 
morgue, hardly a hundred paces away. 
As a physician he would have no 
difficulty in gaining admission even at 
this late hour. Yet—what could he 
do there? He only knew her body, 
had not seen her face, had only had 
a fleeting glimpse of it the night 
when he left the hall,—or rather, 
when he had been ejected from the 
house. He had not considered this 
fact at all, because since he had read 
the newspaper item—hours ago—he 
had come to think that the suicide 
whose face he did not know had Al- 
bertine’s features. Yes. He realized 
now with a shudder that it had been 
his wife whose image had been before 
him as the woman he was seeking. 
And again Fridolin asked himself 
what he could do in the morgue. 
True, if he had found her alive, to- 
day, tomorrow—years hence—when- 
ever, Wherever and under whatever cir- 
cumstances—he would definitely have 
recognized her. Of this he was sure— 
sure of her walk, her bearing, her 
voice. Now, however, he was only to 
gaze upon the dead body of a woman 


—upon a face of which nothing was 
familiar except the eyes—eyes which 
now were without life. Yes—thesg 
eyes he knew and the hair which, jp 
the very moment they ejected him 
from the hall, had come down and 
enveloped the nude body. Would that 
be sufficient to tell him without mis. 
take whether or not it was she? 

And slowly, with hesitating: steps 
Fridolin made his way through the 
long-familiar courtyards to the Patho. 
logical-Anatomical Institute. He found 
the door unlocked so there was no 
need of ringing. His footsteps echoed 
on the stone-covered floor as he passed 
through the dimly lighted passage. A 
familiar, almost homelike, odour of 
all sorts of chemicals, which supplanted 
the original scent of these buildings, 
surrounded Fridolin. He knocked at 
the door of the histological cabinet 
where, no doubt, an ‘assistant would 
still be working. After a somewhat 
brusque “Come in!” Fridolin entered 
the high, almost festively lighted 
hall, in the middle of which, lifting 
his eye from peering through a micro. 
scope, was Doctor Adler, the assistant 
of the Institute, who rose from his 
chair, as Fridolin expected, 

“Oh, my dear Aollega.” Doctor 
Adler welcomed him somewhat sharply, 
but at the same time he was surprised, 
“To what do I owe the honour of 
your presence at this late hour?” 

“IT beg your pardon for the inter. 
ruption,” said Fridolin. “You are in 
the midst of your work.” 

“Exactly,” Adler replied in the curt 
tone which had been a habit with him 
since his student days. And lightly he 
added: “What else could one do in 
these holy halls at midnight? Natu- 
rally you don’t disturb me at all, 
What can I do for you?” 

And since Fridolin did not reply 
immediately: “This Addison person 
you sent down this afternoon is still 
quite untouched over there. Dissection 
tomorrow morning at eight-thirty.” 

And after a negative gesture on 
Fridolin’s part: “Oh I see—the pleural 
tumor! Well, the histological exami- 
nation has undeniably proved that you 
don’t need to worry over that.” 

Again Fridolin shook his head. 
“This is not—an official visit.” 

“Well, so much the better,” said 
Adler. “I feared that your bad con- 
science brought you down here at this 
late hour.” 

“My visit actually has something 
to do with my bad conscience, or at 
least with my conscience in general,” 
replied Fridolin. 

“Oh 1?” 

“In short—” Fridolin made sure of 
a non-commital, dry tone—“I would 
like to get some information about a 
female person who died this after 
noon of morphine poisoning in ward 
two and who is probably down here 
by this time. A certain Baroness De 
bieski.” And he continued more 
quickly: “I suspect that this Barones 
Dubieski is a person I knew slightly 
some years ago. And it would be 4 
interest to me to find out if my Su% 
picion has any foundation.” 

“Suicidium?” Adler asked. : 

Fridolin nodded. “Yes, suicide,” a 
translated, as if he intended to m 

(Continued on page 164) 
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ne wants correct style combined 
= with perfect foot comfort. Easiephit 
slippers make it possible for men to give 
teps their feet much-needed relaxation 
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und same time be more smartly dressed. Pg built oxford with all the 
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ead. Pendent-Grip Town and Country 
said Thin legs or fat; short Cream Biscuit 
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RENCH.SHRINER & RNER 


GOLF SHOES 











ALL STARS 


Gene Sarazen, Joe Turnesa, Leo Diegel, 
Johnny Farrell . . . with the ‘good sports- 
manship of real champions, attribute no small 
share of their success to the brightest star in 
the golf shoe firmament, “Twin-Grip” golf 
oxfords. 


“Twin-Grips” keep your feet in perfect com- 
fort and condition, withstand the twisting 
strain that comes with the swing of the club, 
give a firm, solid stance, under all conditions. 
“Twin-Grips” combine the fine style of 
FRENCH, SHRINER & URNER street shoes, the 
easy comfort of slippers and the extra service 
of army boots. 


The manager of any of our shops will be glad to show you 
several styles of these oxfords 





SHOPS IN— —-— 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 
BOSTON 
212 Washington St. 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 


KANSAS CITY 
1002 Walnut St. 





NEW YORK 


350 Madison Ave. 
153 Broadway 
131 West 42nd St. 
365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


CLEVELAND 
Union Trust Bidg. | 





ST. PAUL 
339 Robert St. 


MINNEAPOLIS | 
3 South 7th St. 


DETROIT 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 


SEATTLE 
Olympic Hotel 


Agencies in other principal cities 


























VANITY FAIR 


Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 162) 


the incident once more of a private 
character. 

Adler jokingly pointed his index 
finger at Fridolin. “Unfortunate love 
for your honour?” 

Fridolin denied this somewhat an- 
grily. “The Baroness Dubieski’s sui- 
cide has nothing at all to do with me 
personally.” 

“Please, I had no desire to be in- 
discreet. We can convince ourselves 
immediately. As far as I know the 
police have not made any requests as 
yet. Therefore—” 

Coroner’s inquest, thought Fridolin. 
That was quite possible. Who knows 
whether suicide was voluntary? He 
thought again of the two men who 
had disappeared so suddenly from the 
hotel, after learning of the suicide. 
This might well become a criminal 
case of first magnitude. And perhaps 
he—Fridolin—would be subpoenaed 
as a witness—yes, perhaps he would 
feel obliged to offer testimony volun- 
tarily. 

He followed Doctor Adler across 
the alley to a door opposite which 
stood half ajar. The cold, high room 
was dimly lighted by two gas jets on 
a horizontal arm. Of the twelve or 
fourteen benches for corpses only a 
few were occupied. Some corpses lay 
uncovered, over the others sheets -had 
been spread. Fridolin stepped up to 
the bench nearest the door and, care- 
fully, pulled the sheet from the head. 
A penetrating light from Doctor Ad- 
ler’s pocket light fell on it. Fridolin 
saw a yellowish, bearded man’s face 
and re-covered it quickly with the 
sheet. On the next table lay the 
emaciated corpse of a youth. From 
another table Doctor Adler said: “One 
between sixty and seventy, hardly the 
one you are looking for.” 

Fridolin, however, as if suddeniy 
strangely impelled, went over to a 
corner of the morgue where he saw 
the glow of a female body. The head 
was bent sidewise; long, dark hair 
reached almost down to the floor. 
Automatically Fridolin reached out to 
turn the head, but hesitated with a 
shyness quite foreign to him as a phy- 
sician. Doctor Adler joined him, and, 
pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder, said: “None of the others are 
possibilities—how about this one, 
then?” And with his flashlight, he 
illuminated the female head which 
Fridolin, overcoming his shyness, took 
in both hands and raised a little. A 
white face with half-closed lids stared 
at him. The jaw hung down, the 
small, receding upper-lip showed the 
bluish gums and a row of white teeth. 
Whether this face had ever been beau- 
tiful, whether it had been beautiful 
yesterday—no one could have said— 
it was a completely unimportant, 
empty face—a dead face. It might 
have been that of an eighteen-year-old 
woman or one of thirty-eight. 

“Is that the one?” asked Doctor 
Adler. 

Automatically Fridolin bent lower 
as if the penetration ‘of his eyes could 
tear the answer from these features. 
And he knew at the same time that, 
if it really were her face, her eyes, 
those very eyes which yesterday had 
shone so burning with life into his 
own, he would not know it, could not 


know it—perhaps did not ever want 
to know it. Softly he put the head 
back on the table and permitted his 
glance to wander along the dead body, 
sweeping it with the light of the 
pocket-lamp. Was it her body?—the 
marvelous, blooming one, only yester. 
day desired so torturingly? He sawa 
yellowish pale neck, he saw two small, 
somewhat contracted breasts, between 
which the breast bone showed with 
cruel distinctness under the pale skin—- 
as if decomposition had already started 
its work. He saw the contour of the 
pale-brown torso, he saw well-shaped 
limbs spreading indifferently from q 
dark and meaningless shadow, saw the 
knees turned a bit awry, saw the sharp 
edges of the shin bone and the slender 
feet with toes turned inward. AIL this 
gradually vanished into darkness when 
the ray from the flash-light swept the 
body rapidly and finally rested trem. 
bling on the pale face. Involuntarily, 
as if forced and impelled to do so by 
an invisible power, Fridolin touched 
the forehead, the cheeks, the shoulders, 
the arms of the dead woman with both 
hands; then he slipped his fingers, as 
if for love, into those of the dead 
woman and, rigid as her fingers were, 
it seemed to him that they wanted to 
stir, to grasp his own: it appeared to 
him as if a far-away, colourless glance 
shot at him from those half-closed 
lids. Entranced, he bent down. 

Suddenly Adler whispered behind 
him: “What on earth are you doing?” 

Fridolin came to his senses in a 
second. He released the fingers of 
the dead woman, took her wrists and 
carefully, almost professionally, put 
the icy arms alongside the body. And 
he felt as if this woman had just now 
died. Then he turned away, went to the 
door and, across the echoing passage- 
way, entered the laboratory again, 
which they had left a while ago. Doctor 
Adler followed him in silence, and 
locked the door behind him. 

Fridolin went to the wash-basin, 
“With your permission,” he said, and 
washed his hands thoroughly with 
lysol and soap. Meanwhile Doctor 
Adler without much ado resumed his 
interrupted work. He had switched oa 
various lights, and was turning the 
micrometer-screw and looking into the 
microscope. When Fridolin went over 
to him to bid him goodbye he was deep 
in his task, 

“Do you want to look at the prepa- 
ration?” he asked. 

“Why?” answered Fridolin absent- 
mindedly. 

“Well, to calm your conscience,” re- 
plied Doctor Adler,—as if he took 
it for granted that Fridolin’s visit had 
only had a medical and _ scientific 
purpose. 

“Can you see?” he asked, while 
Fridolin looked into the microscope. 
“It is a rather new method of col- 
ouring.” 

Fridolin nodded without taking his 
eye from the glass. “Perfect,” he 
said; “one might call it almost a mar- 
vellously coloured picture.” 

And he asked for several details cf 
the new method. 

Doctor Adler gave the desired ex 
planations, and Fridolin expressed the 
conviction that this technique might 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Spor NOWHERE ELSE in all the| 
%& world, Love’s Hawaiian Fruit Cake, | 
madeby Honolulu’s master bakers, isa dis- | 
tinctive confection eloquent of Nature’s | 
bounty in this mid-Pacific Paradise. | 
Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas— | 
delicate fruits perishable in their luscious 
tipeness—are glaced to golden particles, 
mixed and baked to give a rare fragrance 
and flavor that linger tantalizingly on the | 
palate long after the last morsel is eaten. 
You will relish the sliced glaced papaya, | 
pepsin-bearing and extremely healthful as | 
well as tempting in flavor. | 
Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake | 
is seasoned and mellow. It will keep in- | 
definitely, proving a boon to the hostess | 
asa novel, exquisite item on any menu. 
May we send one or more to your friends 
this year, with our greeting card enclosed, | 
conveying your Christmas or New Year's 
compliments? Cakes are packed air-tight 
in attractive lithographed metal boxes for 
parcels post shipment. 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN U.S. A. 
23-41b. Cake, $3.50 postpaid 
5-lb.Cake, $6.50 postpaid | 








HONOLULU, T. H. (2-cent postage) 


Please send a HAWAIIAN Fruit CAKE, with my 
compliments, to 


Name 
Address 


| check 
Tenclose money order. 


| 
| LOVE'S BISCUIT €>BREAD CO.., Derr. C. | 
| 





| 





} fors 





Signed____ 
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choose 





the every day gift 
or the gift of special 


significance —— 


Stores approved as Reymer Agencies 
are supplied direct from Reymers’— 
ensuring freshness and careful hand- 


ling. Dealer inquiries invited. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





© 


7 East 35" Street 


A Lenox Tea Service 


from which the Autumn hostess may thank- 


fully pour tea for her guests. 


An exquisite acid gold border on 


a rich cream ground gives dig- 

Ze nity to this hospitable service. 

a Twenty four pieces...... $130.00 
nox 


IMPORTERS OF 
AND ANTIQUE 


|ODERN 
CHINA AND GLASS 


Wear §** Avenue 





MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
: eyd : 
HARTFORD, CONN. |” Yulin 
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36 Pratt Street 
0.lta i 
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New York 

















battle he ordered 
Oysters 


It’s pretty generally conceded that 
Napoleon was a great man. He had 
his faults and his fortes—as most of 
us are aware—but there’s one thing 
about him that has never been given 
the publicity it deserves. He was a 
great Oyster Eater. He ate oysters be- 
cause he liked them, naturally. He 
found that they “hit the spot”—just as 
they “hit the spot” with everybody 
else who has a palate that likes to be 
pleased. 


But Napoleon was just clever enough 
to realize, too, that this pure, whole- 
some sea food which we call the oyster 
—always left him feeling fit the next 
day. He discovered that they were both 
| good to eat and to have eaten. That 
they were the happy combination of a 
|favorite food for the palate and a 
| favorite food for thought. 





| Of course there were many important 


|facts about the oyster that Napoleon 
| didn’t realize—as for instance that it 
contains 200 times as much iodine, a 
most important essential to human vi- 
tality, as milk, meat or eggs—but just 
the same he reached the right conclus- 
}ion. He ordered oysters often. 


Now/Oysters Come 
to You~ V7 


The packing, production and _ shipping 


of Oysters is now carefully safeguarded 
by rigid Federal and State Regulations. 
Wherever you live, you can enjoy them 
with the same assurances of safety that 
permit you to enjoy your meat, 
vegetables 


and milk. 





Send for Booklet 
Governmentexperts havefound " 
98 ways to prepare this health- ) : 
giving sea delicacy. They ; y 


are given in the booklet shown 
below. Send for a copy today. 













Mail to— 14-C 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
Washington, D. C. or Oyster }} 
Growers and Dealers Assn., 
1115 Conn. Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C 
Send me your free booklet 
called ‘98 Ways to Prepare 
Oysters’’. 
Name.... 
Address........ 
City 











| 
| 


| 


State. 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 


Vicuna Wool Mufflers 
in Subdued Tartans 





scotch Wool 

“Pullovers”’ 
Knitted in Scotland 
with golf hoseto match. 
The patterns are ob- 
vious —they are obvi- 
ously Scotch. The 
comfort is apparent. 


Sweaters $37.50 


Hose to match $12.50 





ae soft, wide and 
long, for warm com- 
fort on cold days; they 
appear well with top coat 
or ulster. The checked 
pattern is small in various 
tones of greys, blues and 
browns. $10.00. 


cA Tan Pigskin Glove 
which 1s waterproof 

Extreme comfort has been 

combined with appearance 


and durability. Unlined and 
soft. $6.75. 





The “Ten-Fold” Braided Pigskin Belt 


Ten narrow strips of sturdy pigskin skillfully 
woven as shown. Its appearance is striking and 
its strength tremendous, yet it is soft and flexible. 
With brass buckle; brass or leather bound rings. 
$8.50 
With silver rings, $17.50; with gold rings, $40.00 


Orders by mail receive careful attention. Our representatives 
wisit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request. 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 


CHICAGO: 


304 Michigan Avenue, South 
Palm Beach 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 164) 


be of service to him in connection with 
a scientific work he was planning for 
the immediate future. He asked for 
permission to return again the next 
day or the day after to ask for further 
intormation, 

“At your service—gladly,” said 
Doctor Adler, accompanying Fridolin 
over the echoing stone-floor to the 
door which had been fastened mean- 
while, and unlocking it with his per- 
sonal key. 

“You are staying” asked Fridolin. 

“Naturally,” replied Doctor Adler, 
“these are the best working hours— 
from midnight until morning. Then 
one is at least reasonably safe from 
interruptions.” 

“Well,—” said Fridolin with a 
light, guilty smile. 

Doctor Adler put his hand calm- 
ingly on Fridolin’s arm, then asked 
reluctantly: ““Well—was it she?” 

Fridolin hesitated for a minute, 
then nodded silently and was hardly 
conscious of the fact that this af- 
firmation might possibly be an un- 
truth. For whether he knew that this 
woman in the morgue was the same 
one whom he had held in his arms 
twenty-four hours ago to a tune of 
Nachtigall’s or whether she was some 
stranger, an unknown, whom he had 
never met before, did not matter. 
Even if the woman he had been look- 
ing for were still alive—the one he 
had desired, he had loved perhaps for 
an hour—if dead she would live on 
in this life;—whatever lay behind him 
in the vaulted hall, in the glare of 
fluttering gas jets, a shadow among 
other shadows, dark, senseless, and 
without secrets,—to him this meant 
nothing, could mean no more than 
the pale corpse of the previous night, 
irrevocably damned for decomposition. 

Through the dark empty streets 
Fridolin rushed home. A few minutes 
later he undressed in his office as he 
had done twenty-four hours ago, as 
quietly as possible, and entered the 
bedroom. 

He heard Albertine’s quiet steady 
breathing and saw the outline of her 
head against the soft pillow. A feel- 
ing of tenderness, even of security he 
had not expected, crowded into his 
heart. And he resolved to tell her the 
story of the past night very soon, per- 
haps tomorrow. But as if everything 
he had experienced were a dream, 
and only when she felt and recognized 
the entire triviality of his adventure, 
would he confess that everything had 
been real. Real? He asked himself—, 
and at that moment noticed lying 
near Albertine’s face, on the next pil- 
low—on his pillow—something dark, 
definite, like the shadowy contour of 
a human face. For a moment his heart 
stopped; the next instant he knew 
what it was, reached for the pillow 
and held in his hand the mask which 
he had worn the night before. This 
morning, while wrapping the package 
it had fallen unnoticed and evidently 
had been found by the maid or per- 
haps by Albertine, herself. Thus Fri- 
dolin could not doubt that Albertine, 


after this discovery, had at least ag 
inkling and probably suspected worsg 
things than hhd actually happened, 
But the manner in which she mace hin 
understand this—her idea of putting 
the dark mask next to her on the 
pillow, as if it symbolized his, the 
husband’s, face, grown suddenly mys. 
terious to her; this satirical, almost 
jocular way, gave Fridolin the cep 
tain hope that she was prepared, prob. 
ably in the light of her own dreams 
not to take whatever might have hap. 
pened too seriously. Fridolin, how. 
ever, at the end of his strength, 
suddenly let the mask drop to the 
floor, sobbed aloud bitterly—when he 
had least expected to—and sank down 
by the bed, crying into the pillow 
softly. 

After a few seconds he felt a soft 
hand stroke his hair. Then he raised 
his head and, from the depths of his 
heart, he sobbed: “I want to tell you 
everything.” 

At first, she raised her hand in fee. 
ble protest; he grabbed it, held it in 
his own, looked questioningly and at 
the same time imploringly up at her, 
She nodded to him and he began. 

* kok 

The morning dawned, gray through 
the curtains, when Fridolin came to 
the end. Not once had Albertine inter. 
rupted him with a curious or im- 
patient question. She probably felt 
that he wouldn’t and couldn’t hide 
anything from her Quietly she lay 
there, her arms folded behind her 
neck, and was silent long after Fri- 
dolin had finished. Finally—stretched 
out at her side—he bent over her and 
looking into her immobile face with its 
big bright eyes, in which the morning 
seemed to dawn too, he asked, ‘doubt 
fully and, at the same time, hope- 
fully: “What shall we do, Albertine?” 

She smiled and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she answered: “Be thankful 
to fate, I believe, that we escaped 
safely from all these dangers—from 
the real ones and from those we 
dreamed.” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” he 
asked. 

“As sure as I feel that the reality 
of one night, of an entire human life, 
is not, at the same time, its inner 
most truth.” 

“And no dream,” he sighed softly, 
“is entirely a dream.” 

She took his head in both hands and 
tenderly rested it on her breast. “Now 
we are probably awake,” she said, 
“for a long time.” 

Forever, he wanted to add, but, be- 
fore he could say the word, she put 
her finger on his lips and, under her 
breath, she whispered: “Never inquire 
into the future.” 

So they lay silent, sleeping a little, 
dreamless, near each other—until, as 
every morning, at seven o’clock, there 
was a knock at the door, ‘and, with 
the familiar noises from the strett 
with the sun glimmering through the 
crack in the curtain, and the bright 
laughter of the child echoing from 
the next room, the new day came. 
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Soothing coolness after shaving 


Tiny invisible cuts ... 
they must be quickly 
healed for a 


COOL 
SHAVE 


Even the sharpest razor nicks 
your skin in a hundred unseen 
places. Heal them quickly and 
your smooth-Jooking shave is 
smooth-feeling as well. 


A touch of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac on 
cheeks and chin quickly heals these 
tiny nicks. You literally feel its cur- 
ing power. 


The first tingling response is a 
rush of healing circulation—and then 
smooth coolness! 


Used regularly it actually toughens 
the skin, safeguards against local infec- 
tions and chapping. You’re sure to like 
its clean, lilac odor. Get it at drug or 
department store today. Ed. Pinaud’s 
signature in red on each bottle! Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for Parfumerie 
Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





Heals those unseen nicks{ 


ED. PINAUDS 


LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 


The PACER 
Style M-213 


Mos Styles 


FLORSHEIM 


SHOES are always ahead in style, 
always refined and in good taste—a 
pleasure towear—a satisfaction to own 


Write for Booklet ‘Styles of the Times’’ 
showing the right shoe for you. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufadurers + CHICAGO 


BS he 


Fonte um N50 Cares 
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Don’t you think? 


IT Is by no means strange that men who want 
“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 
All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 
delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 
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DOBBS 


Suggest. 


for thes Week-end 






HERMES MAIL “POUCH BAG—a 
splendid leather creation of Hermés, Paris 
—remarkable capacity for holding huge 
amounts of wearing apparel without 
crushing even one’s evening clothes! 





Se 
HOSE FOR GOLF—(alsq half-hose for 
formal and informal wear)—English and 
French importations, exclusive with 


| Dobbs. 





Dobbs Model 
D 10. Finest 

is : White Eng- 
™ lish Broad- 


, cloth. 
| if , 


Price $6.00 
| DOBBS SHIRTS—form fitting, custom 
cut, hand needled throughout. Finest im- 
ported fabrics in pure white or exclusive 
colored patterns. Sport, Street and Dress 
Models. Ready-to-slip-on Shirts made in 
ae manner can be found on/y at 

obbs. 


S/ 
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ee Ty 
KNICKERS of Doe Flannel in delightful 
Autumn shades are a specialty with 
Dobbs. Cravats—a marvelous assortment 
—made of squares imported by Dobbs 
exclusively. Dozens of me Dobbs exclusivi- 
tiec—for distinguishedly dressed men. 


DOBBS 


620 FIFTH AVENUE 244 


at 50th St. at 28th St. 
285 Madison —Avenue at 40th Street 
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Six Fall Styles 
of the ONLY COLLAR 
Woven on a CURVE 


What makes the Van Heusen 
fit so comfortably,so smartly, 
so faultlessly? ~~the CURVE! 


When the fabric is woven, the 
curve is woven into it. Other Col- 
lars must be forced to conform to 
the curves of the neck by starch 
and the hot iron. The Van Heu- 
sen conforms naturally, because it’s 
made that way, without wrinkles. 
without starch, without seams. 
without bands. §Crisp, immacu- 
late; replete with snap and smart- 
ness. How definitely it adds the 
final touch of good grooming to 
a man! oOo #« << 


Pm, Phillips-Jones, N. Y. P ea 





PHILCUFF SHIRT 


The cuffs are reversible; made 
like the Van Heusen of multi- 
ply fabric, with fold wovenin. 


AN HEUSEN 


the World’s Smartest 


00) OER 
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SPANISH 


4 The artist with aq. 
j mirable restraint anj 
a commendable fe). 
ing for contrasts, ha 
portrayed a very rey 
and lovely Latin type 


Recent Work by a Viennese Artist 


MONG the portrait painters who 

have appeared in Austria and 
Germany since the end of the War, 
there have been several artists who 
have been particularly noted for their 
portrayals of feminine types. Of these 
none has gained wider fame than Karl 
Schenker. A native of Vienna, which 
is, of course, reputed to be the inter- 
national headquarters for feminine 
beauty, he was at first a photographer, 
and a very distinguished one. But he 
soon allowed this art to become a mere 
hobby, and devoted al! of his serious 
attention to portrait painting. Some 
of his best canvases, notably that of 
Alanson B. Houghton, American 


Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
have been of men, but he has pre. 
ferred to specialize in women. Ther 
is in his work a trace of the Oriental, 
a meticulous exactness and _ attention 
to detail, which makes for great deli. 
cacy of line. Yet he has achieved ; 
certain quality of almost regal 
haughtiness, which is not without jt 
attractiveness. Schenker, who ha 
been in this country for sever 
months, plans to have a showing 
the Reinhardt Galleries in New Yo 
in December. On this page are rour of 
Herr Schenker’s interesting and exotic 
feminine types selected from a large 
group of original portraits by his hand 
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GERMAN 


One of Herr Schenker’s characteristics, 
clearly shown here, is an almost exagger- 
ated simplicity of line and composition 

















CHINESE 
The distinguished Chinese woman, 
for all her taciturnity, has a certain 
rather attractive haughty femininity 


FRENCH 
There is an appealing wistfulness 
about this French beauty, something 
very charming and distinctly classic 
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What 


the foremost financial 
editors say about 


Guaranteed-Insurable 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


World’s Work, May, 1926— 
“It seems safe to conclude that the 
fieldof guaranteed mortgagesecurities 
offers a higher return than any other 
field possessing an equal degree of 
safety.” 


Harper's, June, 1926— 
“The income from guaranteed bonds 
will generally average a higher return 
than can beobtained from other bonds 
comparable to them in security.” 


Forum, April, 1926— 

“Before the investor in guaranteed 
mortgage bonds can suffer loss, a 
number of calamities must occur. If 
the original maker of the mortgage 
fails to pay, the loss must be made 
good by the Mortgage Company. If 
the Mortgage Company’s resources 
are in any way impaired, then the 
loss must be made good by the Surety 
Company. Then only can_the in- 
vestor suffer Joss. However, it is 
fairly evident that if such a series of 
disasters should develop it could only 
be as a result of nation-wide col- 
lapse.” 


6%% ADAIR 
Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 
possess (1) the soundness of the old- 
fashioned real estate mortgage; (2) the 
unconditional guarantee of the House 
of Issue; (3) the approval of one of the 
largest surety companies in America; 
and (4) an income advantage of 


62% over 4% _ bonds 
44% over 412% bonds 
30% over 5% _ bonds 
18% over 512% bonds 

8% over 6% bonds 


ADAIR REALTY 
G TRU ST & O - Founded 1865 


CaPiTAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,500,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in principal cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


New York St. Louis 
oi Ownership Identical 
j — ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee oy 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., | 
| Healey Building, | 
| Atlanta, Ga. 


| Gentlemen:—Please send me your booklet, | 
“Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be l 
Guaranteed.” | 











LOEWE 
of the Haymarket, London 


LOEWE 


Today as in 1856 


The World’s Finest Pipe 


Obtainable in America only at 
the more exclusive clubs and the 
better hotels and tobacconists. 


Featured, among other places, at 


The Blackstone—Chicago 
The Ritz Carlton—New York 
The Biltmcre—New York 
The Book-Cadillac—Detroit 


—and, of course, at 





your own club 





Guaranteed by FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—New York 














A Beautiful Bridge Table to Harmonize 









Price 


$1250 










27 in. high 

Patent brackets 
and wood 

reinforcements 


Top 30 in. squate 
1% in. frame 
114 in. square 
leg tapered 


Sturdily boxed for shipment. I}. O. B. Phila. 


with Your Room 


BETTER table from the standpoint 
At the serious bridge player—as 
well as a particularly charming note 
of color in decorative scheme of room. 


The smart black Moire silk top covering 
is of the finest quality—and double pad- 
ded. The wood-reinforced back prevents 
warping, and adds strength and rigidity. 
The heavy square tapered legs are four 
times stronger than legs of the average 
type. And you may have your choice of 
finish in the woodwork—Black with Gold 
stripe; Ivory with Black stripe; Chinese 
Red -with Gold stripe; Jade Green with 
Gold stripe. Specially priced at $12.50 and 
sold exclusively by the Pomerantz Mez- 
zanine Gift Shop. Mail your order prompt- 
ly—and ask for Illustrated Gift Catalog. 


A. POMERANTZ & COMPANY 
1525 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Stationery, Engraving, Gifts, Printing, Office Furniture 











Four Tone Automatic 
Length 27 inches 
Made in France 


ECHOES 
OF 


Here are two imported Trompettes representing the acme of 
continental smartness as applied to motor cars. 

The Four Tone Automatic Trompette is a beautiful, well con- 
structed instrument, which plays automatically a martial air. Its tone 
is absolutely distinctive from any other imported or domestic automo- 


bile signal. 


Has important anti-tamper lock. Price $38 postpaid. 


L’Auto Trompette single tone horn as in general use throughout 
Europe is rapidly being adopted in this country. Price $3.50 postpaid. 
These Trompettes will be appreciated by those who admire smart, 


distinctive motor accessories. Both 


horns have a bright nickel finish. 


hese handsome foreign Trompettes are truly wonderful gifts 


“Fine Things By Mail” 
Charles A. Kirkland, Inc. 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
70 East 45th Street 
New York City 





L’Auto Trompette 
Length 18 inches 
Made in France 
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Motorists Wise 





Our Car locks a 
Good as New! 


It’s only the careless 
motorist who drives a 
smudgy, dull looking 
car. The wise motorist 
keeps his car always 
like new with SIMONIZ. 


SIMONIZ restores the luster, 
protects the finish and saves 
washing—for DUCO, Lacquers 
and all fine finishes there’s 
nothing like SIMONIZz. 


THE SIMONIZ CO. 


2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 

















VANITY FAIR 


Invest Three Dollars and a Half in 


VANITY FAIR 


the magazine of American culture 


T costs you only $3.50 to get a whole year of 

Vanity Fair. You get for your money the new 
work of the most intelligent and original minds in 
the world. 


You get the most scintillating witticisms of the 
. . . 8 
younger humourists and satirists. 


You get intimate glimpses of the most interesting 
ersonalities on the stage and screen. 
P g 


You get excellent reproductions of the finest cre- 
ations of modern European and American art. 
You get new photographs and critical analyses of 
all the outstanding figures in the world of sports. 





You get bright satirical sketches of the foibles and 
fantasies of our times. 


© Vanity Fair 


You get notes on women’s sports clothes and the 
trend in men’s fashions, with reports from leading 


CONTRIBUTORS New York and London tailors. 


Sherwood Anderson, Robert C. Benchley, Hey- 
wood Broun, Theodore Dreiser, Corey Ford, 
Philip Guedalla, Milt Gross, Aldous Huxley, 
Ring Lardner, H. L. Mencken, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Ferenc Molnar, George Jean 
Nathan, Dorothy Parker, Arthur Schnitzler, 
Jim Tully, Alexander Woollcott, A. B. Walkley. 


You get new developments in motor car design. 
You get searching and expert articles on bridge. 


In short, you get for your money the last word in 
everything that differentiates the cultivated person 
trom the uninformed nobody. 


Isn’t That Worth the Money? 


Just think over how much it would cost you 
to buy in book form all the new literature 
of America ... to go to all the shows. . . to 
visit Paris, London, Vienna, Moscow and 
see the new works of art... to attend all 
the great sporting events...to confer 
with all the leading tailors ...to arrange 


for demonstrations of all the latest cars 
... to learn by bitter experience the inner 
secrets of bridge. 


Think of all this, and then realize again 
how very much entertainment and informa- 
tion you get for your money in Vanity Fair. 


Sign, tear of and mail the cou- 





pon now, for a regular subscription 


12 Issues of Vanity Fair $3.50 


open only to new subscribers 





ES EE Naa te EOP U DRS OR ATP WENGER Bere Poa PRR EN EA yer hariee int Ferree 
Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, New York City Street 
Yes, I'd like to see Vanity Fair regularly. City 
Enclosed CD OM RC RU ETCOWES = . 
issues of Vanity Fair, beginning at once. State V.F. 11-26 am 
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You too can carry 
the ball for a 
touchdown if 
you use ~ ~ ~ 


yA 


BITTERS 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 
Glass Ginger Ale with table- 
spoonful Abbott’s Bitters de- 
lightful tonic and palatable. 
Sample Bitters by mail, 25 
cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbott 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 









































CAKES and NOVELTIES 
for THANKSGIVING 


To decorate the table—lordly turkeys 
and gorgeous pumpkins for centerpieces, 
quaint place favors, salted nut cases, etc. 
To tempt the taste—delicious cakes and 
luscious pies—all with the stamp of 
Dean’s distinction. 


We ship everywhere successfully. Postage prepaid 
on orders of $3 or more, east of the Mississippi. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 87 YEARS 





SEAS RAK AEE EEE AE EADS EASES 
































1/10 Gold 14K. 
0. Ged-White 


1/20 Gold 10K. $1.0 
Metal 50¢. 














d ‘Sport’? Tie Holder. 1/ 


Ge 10 Gold 14K. 
$2.00. Ged-White Metal $1.00. 


Ged Money Grip. 1/10 Green Gold 14K. 
2.50. Sterling Silver $2.59. 1/10 Red 
Gold 10K. $1.50. Engraving additional. 

Above and other models in 14K. Red or 
Green and 18K. White Gold. Tie Holders 
with genuine stone settings or oval name 
plates for initial engraving. 

Ged Gifts for Men 
leaflets contain illustrations ef many new 
designs, crafted in 14K. and 18K. gold, 
and various grades and thicknesses of gold 
rolled on a specially made metal possess- 
ing lasting spring. 
Mailed promptly on request. 


Ged Quality Marked Jewelry 


Featured by dealers particular as to qual- 
ity. If not at shops you patron- 
ize, write us. 


GED MFG. CO. 


Two Maiden Lane, New York 


171 
itil GIFTS 
| Oe Sox Ten 
Ged Tie Holder. $1.50. 
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VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE 


by the Editors 
of Vogue 


OGUE’S Book of 

Etiquette, by the 
Editors of Vogue, treats 
of social conventions 
with a distinction and 
charm that no other 
book on the subject may 
even claim to possess. 


You will be glad to own 
this book, which pro- 
nounces with the au- 
thority of Vogue’s long 











experience as the arbiter 
of social contacts. 


On sale at good book- 
stores, or by mail; 
$4 postpaid 


VOGUE 


Greenwich 
Connecticut 
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The Cradle Type Telephones of the Continent are admired the 
world over. They are serviceable ornaments of exquisite beauty, 
appreciated in the fine home and office. A most unusual gift. 


Nickel and Black finish........ $25.00 Statuary Bronze finish............ $30.00 
Satin Brass finish.................... 30.00 Gold or Silver Plate................ 50.00 
All finishes with dial, extra....$26.00 


Order By Mail 























Titman Telephone Co. P.O. Box 255_ South Orange, N. J. 
Artevraft Greeting Cards 





YOUR FRIENDS will treasure these rich reproductions of your 
home, little ones, or family group. Cards are 4 by 5 inches, embossed 
on rich vellum. We require only photograph, sketch or negative 
(any size). Write today for sample, list of verses, and simple direc- 
tions for ordering. 25 cards $5.00, 50 cards $8.50, 75 cards $12.50, 
100 cards $16.00. Envelopes included. 

THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY, 228 West Fifth St., Saint Paul,Minnesota 





So many “bests” go 
into the hats that 
Knox makes that it’s 
not at all surprising 
to find the best 
dressed men in Amer- 
ica demanding the 
best of labels—Knox.* 


* 


The new Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
for Autumn is styled for smart- 
ness, built for service and priced for 


sensible economy. Eight dollars. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
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The fact that all the cars equip- 
ped with Body by Fisherarenoted 
for their richer beauty, is full 
of significance. For it indicates 
Fisher's acknowledged ability to 
build greater beauty, as well as 
superior durability and invest- 
ment value, into a motor car body 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


SERGE 


RACHMANINOFF 


composing Hoods of Spring ” PFanted by Constantin Somof. Rachmaninoff uses the Stecnway exclusively 


“Wuat is the price?” In every 
transaction, this question must be settled. 
But when the price of a Steinway is 
asked, a lump sum of money is neither 
the logical nor the correct answer. A 
ptice means nothing until the value to 
the buyer is fully established. And when 
a buyer considers the years of service and 
pleasure which a Steinway gives to its 
owner, then the Steinway proves itself 
to be one of the least expensive of all pianos. 

As a matter of record, the actual prices 
of the numerous styles and sizes are always 
as low as possible. The Steinway family 
has never taken an excessive profit. It has 


never attempted to capitalize its name. 
Seventy years ago, Henry Steinway in- 
sisted that the Steinway be kept avail- 


| There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 


Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


near you, through whom you may purchase a new | 


Prices: $875 ana UD suai! 


transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hau 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


able to the greatest possible number of 
students and musicians of modest means. 
And this rule has been followed by four 
generations of the Steinway family. To- 
day the great majority of their pianos 
are owned by people in moderate circum- 
stances. Remarkably convenient terms, 
in addition to ever-reasonable prices, 
bring the Steinway within the reach of 
every true lover of music. And after 
twenty, thirty, or even forty years of 
perfect service, the Steinway owners 
themselves are quick to state, and prove, 
that the Steinway is one of the lowest 
priced pianos in the world. 











Chis remarkable Radiola 


operates directly from your Lighting Socket 
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Single finger tuning. Full 
orchestra volume. And 
lighting socket operation. 





Vy, 
we 
HESE are new things—but not too 
new to be thoroughly tried, for the 
latest developments of radio have had a 
twelve months’ road test in RCA Radiolas. 
And now, whete others are taking their 
first trial steps, RCA Radiolas have had 
time to be tested for a year—perfected. 





In radio, it is reality that counts. Tune in 
a Radiola 28 with a Loudspeaker 104 
placed across the room. They are playing 
a symphony—a famous guest conductor 
wielding a frenzied baton. Turn up the 
volume—thirty violins are playing to- 
gether. Hear the high sweetness of the 
piccolo—the deep melody of the cellos— 
the zoom of the big bass drums. 


i 
Straight through the concert program, {| 
every number comes in with true spirit, | 
capturing the brilliance of the Scheheraz- 
ade—or the vivid symbolism of a Strauss 
symphony. 


You need never fear that a sudden climax 
will come with a crash. That day is past, 
for the Loudspeaker 104 has a reserve of 
power to handle full orchestral volume! 


. ie 

Unless you have heard the new Radiolas, pe 
you can have no conception of what radio Na 
is today. When you hear them, you will 0, 
turn in your old set for a Radiola that you — — ” 

il & RCA Loudspeaker 104, power speaker—used Radiola 28 is an eight tube super-heterodyne. With 
wi cep. Vy with Radiola 28 it operates the set onthe house loop attached (adaptable for antenna if you prefer it). 

Cwve> current without batteries. Complete, $275 For operation with dry batteries or no batteries. $260 


“gs 


A. C. Package, for adapting Radiola 28 for use with Loudspeaker 104 without batteries, $35 


Antenna Coupler, for adapting Radiola 28 for use with antenna, $4.25 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign. 


a) Av diola 








MADE: BY + THE: MAKERS-: OF: “RADIOTRON 
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